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FOREWORD 


WE live in a world in which the po- 
litical and social conditions of one conti- 
nent perceptibly influence those of an- 
other. This is now so true no informed 
person is unconscious of it. However, 
this influence is all too often reflected 
in excited tremors of opinion set up by 
odd pieces of rumor and information. 
It remains difficult—and probably will 
always be difficult—for large numbers 
of people in one country really to un- 
derstand the conditions of another.. 

The’ more enlightened peoples and 
governments are bending their “éfforts 
more and more intensely to understand- 
ing and assisting in a comprehension of 
-the social conditions of other peoples 
and the complex social problems which 
confront their governments. This is in- 
deed an effort prerequisite to intelligent 
international co-operation and to peace 
itself, and perhaps never more so than 
at the present time in the case of coun- 
tries which were. overrun by the Nazi 
hordes and are now struggling with 
their intricate problems of reconstruc- 
tion. 

Belgium has once more been through 
a European war which eventually in- 
volved the greater part of the world. 
It has once more been at the crossroads 
of Germanic invasion and subjected to 
a complex system of foreign governance. 
It was among the first of the countries 
of Europe to be liberated. It has 
worked hard at rebuilding its political, 
economic, and social life. Because of 
these facts, it has frequently been in 
the newspapers and sometimes conspicu- 
ously so. Its stresses and strains, as its 
achievements and successes, are by no 
means over, their causes being far from 
superficial and capable of solution by 
éasy remedies. Hence, the usefulness 
of an analysis of Belgian problems and 
of an understanding of those problems 
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by other people. Otherwise, it becomes 
impossible to understand the national 
and international policies which devel- 
oped from them. 

Belgium is not only of interest in 
itself but is an excellent country through 
which to view Europe. In many ways, 
it is a cross section of Europe. It is a 
significant country not only agricultur- 
ally but industrially. It is densely 
populated. It lies between the north 
and south of Europe, its people combin- 
ing the industriousness of a northern 
people with the gaiety of a southern. 
They are steady yet emotional, practi- 
cal yet artistic, frugal yet fond of good 
living, influenced both by traditions 
and by progressive, democratic ideas, 
clinging resolutely to much of their 
past but watching eagerly for new 
ideas. Over the centuries, Belgium has 
been a miniature melting pot of Euro- 
pean characteristics. Economically, and 
thus politically and intellectually, Bel- 
gium is tied closely to Europe by a lace- 
work of rivers, canals, railroads, high- 
ways, and airways. 

It is needless to say that the ove) 
whelming defeat of the western d 
mocracies in 1940 led to a re-evaluat’ 
of their position by the Belgians. T 
re-evaluation did not lead to the s: 
conclusions by all individuals, 
hence there developed in Belgium v 
ous degrees of resistance and, side 
side with this, various degrees of c 
laboration. As every other libera; 
country, Belgium has thus had its prc 
lem of readjusting its more active 1 
sistancé groups to normal political ay 
social processes and of establishing a: 
punishing the collaborators. An ou 
side observer may, perhaps, be per 
mitted to confirm the impression whic} 
newspapers have conveyed to man 
Americans that in this process of re 
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establishing itself Belgium has been 
among the more successful countries. 
As many Americans know also from 
their newspapers, the Nazi occupation 
aggravated many of the social prob- 
lems of prewar Belgium. This is un- 
derstandable and it is important to per- 
ceive why and how this has occurred. 
For these various reasons, an effort 
has been made in this volume to pro- 
vide as full and comprehensive a view 
of Belgium as space limitations would 
permit, in the hope not only of provid- 
ing a review which will possess some 
historical value—increasing as the years 
go by—-but of answering those questions 
which every thoughtful citizen of the 
world asks himself these days concern- 
ing a liberated country. The volume is 
by Belgians, and the sacrifice of their 
time which its preparation has required 
should be recognized by every reader. 
It has not been easy for busy people, 
authorities on various subjects, to dis- 
engage themselves from the crowded 
and anxious tasks of liberation in or- 
der to prepare contributions to a review 
of this sort, and if this difficulty has 
several times delayed the appearance of 
«their volume, only the conditions of 
which they write are responsible. 
t The articles on social problems and 
averal phases of the economic problems 
“ere completed last fall; those on the 
ore urgent and pressing political and 
,onomic problems awaited later de- 
glopments. As an opportunity has 
en given those whose articles were 
pibmitted earliest to bring them up to 
sate, it is hoped that the gap between 
shese two time periods has been suc- 
cessfully bridged and that the value of 
he volume has been enhanced rather 
than limited by its delay in appearance. 
- Not all social, economic, and political 
. problems will be found to have been 
,included. This was impossible from 
purely a space standpoint. Those prob- 
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lems were selected which seemed of 
first importance and of general rather 
than of special significance, of long-run 
rather than transitory interest. This 
has resulted in the omission of material 
and of subjects which some readers may 
consider unfortunate but which may not 
be so regarded generally. The charac- 
ter sought for the volume, and to which 
most of the articles correspond, has been 
rather interpretative than encyclopedic. 
In the selection of contributors, also, an 
effort has been made to produce a vol- 
ume representative of all linguistic, re- 
ligious, educational, political, and other 
view. points in Belgium. 

In this way, it is hoped, something of 
the general character of the Belgian will 
emerge from the volume, as it has in- 
deed emerged from occupation itself. 
The Belgian has been no stranger to 
foreign rule, having been more often a 
subject of another country or potentate 
than of his own. If Belgians have ex- 
perienced this last ordeal of foreign 
occupation and emerged from it some- 
what more successfully than other coun- 
tries, this may be due in part to the 
frequency with which they have suf- 
fered this bitter experience. After hav- 
ing been successively under Roman, 
Austrian, Spanish, French, the Euro- 
pean Coalition, Dutch, and German 
rule, the Belgian has acquired a rather 
polished technique of matching his wits 
with those of a government. He thus 
possesses a congenital vitality for un- 
derground obstruction, a fact of which 
his own government is not infrequently 
appreciative. 

The Belgian is an immensely practi- 
cal person. If he is noteworthy in his 
aptitude for obstructing an enemy to 
sullen and ridiculous measures of anti- 
resistance, he is no less so in his apti- 
tude for hard and ingenious application 
to ‘constructive and normal objectives. 
At no other time is the student of Bel- 
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gium so much impressed by this as at 
the end of an occupation period. The 
efforts of such a country in righting 
itself and normalizing its life have been 
truly an amazing and inspiring spec- 
tacle. Like the American, the Belgian 
is fired by a fierce and passionate in- 
sistence upon his liberties and his ‘rights. 
This is evident in his political life, in 
his trade-union life, and even to some 
extent in his religious life. ‘This, with 
his good humor, makes him the most 
cunning foe of foreign rule. It is this 
which makes him so readily adjustable 
to the necessities of liberation. ` 

Foreign domination and the common 
resistance which this has produced 
among Walloon and Fleming alike do 
‘much to explain the surprising unity of 
these two diverse peoples in times of 
independence. Differences exist. One 
has to live in this country to get their 
full flavor and to realize at the same 
time how easily they can be exagger- 
ated. In day-to-day affairs, they are 
greatly moderated by the Belgian’s 
common sense and good humor. 

In many respects, therefore, the Bel- 
gian and the American are alike. Both 
are hard-working, alert to the day, 
eager to learn, negligent of meaningless 
formality, devoted to liberty and the 
individual’s right to make his own way. 
Both are increasingly aware of the kind 
of society which industrialization and 
technical development have forced upon 
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them. . Both are sports-minded and 
automobile-minded. Both admire the 
person who can “take it,” but neither 
will be “pushed around.” Both are 
friendly and hospitable. Neither re- 
gards the wife or the well-to-do daugh- 
ter who works as extraordinary or 
“queer.” The Belgian rarely uses first 
names and frequently does not know 
the first names even of those with whom 
he is well acquainted. He has no known 
racial prejudices. 

It is hoped that this volume may con- 
tribute something to the mutual under- . 
standing of Belgian and American. 

SMITH SIMPSON 
Ciergnon . 
May 1946 


Eprror’s Postscript 


It is to be regretted that an unfore- 
seen necessity has required the post- 
ponement until now of the publication 
of this volume, which was scheduled to 
appear in July. In order not to em- 
barrass the authors of the articles, the 
date when the article—or in some cases 
the final revision—was received in our 
office has been noted under the author’s 
name. 

We owe some of the translations to 
Mrs. Sophia Morris Brock, Mrs. Marian 
P. Burdick, Dr. Otto Pollak, and Pro- 
fessor Maurice Gallagher. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 


The Return of the Government 


By ARTHUR WAUTERS 


Manuscript received December 1945 


HE Belgian Cabinet which had 

been in London since 1940 returned 
to Brussels September 8, 1944. Its 
constitutional status was both simple 
and difficult. 

On May 10, 1940 the Parliament had 
passed a law delegating to the Secre- 
taries General powers that would guar- 
antee the continuance of administrative 
activity in the country during the 
enemy occupation should the govern- 
ment be compelled to leave the nation’s 
territory. This eventually occurred. In 
voting this law the Parliament wanted 
both to withdraw political powers from 
enemy control and to permit the Secre- 
taries General to apply the Hague Con- 
vention. 

It is obvious, however, that this law 
never conferred on the Secretaries Gen- 
eral the right io usurp legislative power 
or political power. By appointing Sec- 
retaries General who were unconstitu- 
tional because their names had not been 
ratified by the legal government, the 
invaders made use of this group of ad- 
ministrators to modify the administra- 
tive, economic, and social structure of 
the country and to disorganize local 
government. This went far beyond the 
provisions of the Hague Convention. 
The assembly of Secretaries General 
abolished certain laws, set up extra- 
ordinary jurisdictions, and lent a hand 
to racial persecution. ‘The Pierlot gov- 
ernment issued a decree abrogating 
measures adopted illegally by the Sec- 
retaries General, and some of the latter 
were either dismissed or placed on the 
inactive list. 

It will be recalled that on May 30, 
1940, when the Belgian Army had ca- 
pitulated, the Parliament sitting in 
Limoges recognized, in accord with 


Article 82 of the Constitution, that the 
King no longer found it possible to 
exercise his rule, because of the enemy. 
From that moment on, the Pierlot gov- 
ernment in a constitutional manner took 
all powers into its own hands. 

The legality of the Pierlot govern- 
ment was never contested. It sought 
refuge in England in order to exercise 
its powers in freedom, since sovereignty 
cannot be conceivably exercised except 
when independent. The Pierlot gov- 
ernment had been established in the 
regular manner. All the powers knew 
that quite well except those at war with 
Belgium or under the control of the 
Axis. ‘The rest of the nations never 
broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Belgian Government in London; they 
all maintained diplomatic representa- 
tives there. 


OBJECTION TO RETURN OF THE KING 


When the King returned to the coun- 
try, he remained a prisoner. The two 
chambers united in electing Prince 
Charles, the King’s brother, as Regent 
of Belgium. When Germany capitu- 
lated, ideological objections were raised 
against the return of the King. In face 
of the quarrels thus aroused, the King 
wrote to his brother, the Prince Regent, 
that he would await the results of the 
elections before making his decision. 
The elections will probably take place 
in March 1946.1 Thus the Regency 
was continued in Belgium. On July 17, 
1945 the Government submitted to both 
chambers a law declaring that the King 
could not resume the exercise of his 
constitutional powers until the united 
chambers had considered and declared 


1 Editor’s note: They were held on February 
17, 1946. 


that the barriers to his rule had been . 


removed. The Belgian Government was 
the only one in all the liberated coun- 
tries of Europe that governed through 
a Parliamentary Assembly duly elected 
by universal suffrage. 


THE UNDERGROUND 


During the occupation the Belgians 
remaining in their country set in mo- 
tion a vast system of underground re- 
sistance. Eight different groups par- 
ticipated in this activity, which ranged 
from the publication of secret news- 
papers to armed conflicts with German 
military units, and included the de- 
struction of means of communications, 
supply depots, and war matériel. A 
thousand railway lines were temporarily 
rendered unserviceable. A division of 
German infantry stationed in Flanders 
had to be sent to Normandy by way of 
the Netherlands and Germany. Parti- 
sans fought stranded units in a score of 
localities, and a half-dozen large com- 
munities were liberated by them before 
the Allied troops arrived. 

It was the men of the underground 
who made it possible for the Allied 
armies to seize the city of Antwerp with 
its electric and other services intact, 
thereby making possible the normal op- 
eration of one of the greatest ports of 
the world. The number of enemy pris- 
oners, including a great many generals, 
captured by the 
movement has been ‘placed at between 
five and ten thousand. The Belgian 
underground movement saved five thou- 
sand Allied aviators at the -cost of 
seventy Belgian lives. 

On October 2, 1944, General Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Forces, issued an 
order of the day paying homage to the 
heroism of the men and women of the 
Belgian underground and taking cog- 
nizance of the important part they had 
taken in military operations. At the 
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dents. 


Belgian resistance. 


same time, the Supreme Commander 
asked the men of the underground to 
surrender their arms to the authorities. 
This was achieved without serious inci- 
There was some fear that these 
men who during a particularly trying 
transition period had exercised consid- 
erable power might attempt to’ seize 
legal power, but this problem was also. 
solved satisfactorily after some inevi- 
table clashes. 


COLLABORATION 


On its return to Belgium the Pierlot 
government was confronted with the sad 
problem of collaboration, which had 
arisen in the occupied countries in gen- 
eral. Norway had its Quisling, and in 
the Netherlands 80,000 citizens had 
been arrested, suspected of political 
crimes or lack of patriotism. Even a 
small nation like the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg had not escaped this ex- 
perience. There were even collabora- 
tors and unpatriotic individuals in the 
British territories of the islands of 
Guernsey and Jersey. This phenome- 
non did not assume any greater pro- 
portions in Belgium than in other coun- 
tries: Among the Belgians arrested 
there were spies, informers, people who 
enlisted in -semimilitary units which 


fought with the German Army against 


Russia, purveyors of manpower for the 
enemy, sellers of war supplies, journal- 
ists, and others. . 

At the beginning of June 1945 the 
military courts had disposed of 16,959 
cases: 1,440 individuals had been con- 
demned to death in absentia. However, 
those who were sentenced by courts- 
martial have the right to appeal to the 
higher military court. This procedure 
is, of course, drawn out. The Military 
Court of Appeals had confirmed 110 
death sentences by August 21, 1945. 
A number of verdicts have been sub- 
mitted to a third appellate institution, 
namely, the Supreme Court. This 
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multiplicity of jurisdictions testifies to 
the care with which Belgian authorities 
have rendered justice and the equity 
and serenity with which they have safe- 
guarded all the rights of the accused. 
Furthermore, the accused have the right 
to present a petition for clemency. Un- 
til now the Prince Regent has never 
used his pardoning power, and 58 Bel- 
gians have already been executed. 


THe FINANCIAL SITUATION 


According to a report of the Minister 
of Finance, the public debt amounted 
on December 31, 1938 to 60 billion 
francs. At the end of 1944 it had 
reached 156.2 billion. From 1936 to 
1938 the gross amount of the nominal 
purchasing power (coins, bank notes, 
bank deposits, and savings deposits) 
amounted to 63 billion francs as com- 
pared with 186 billion at the beginning 
of September 1944. The Government 
tried to maintain a price level in har- 
mony with Anglo-Saxon prices. It 
could do so only by monetary restric- 
tions that would reduce circulation to 
the level of European and American 
circulation. It was decided to with- 
draw from circulation all bank notes in 
use before the Government returned to 
Belgium, and replace them by new 
notes. The Government decreed that 
60 per cent of these sums should be 
summarily transformed into a state loan 
and the remaining 40 per cent gradually 
released, an effort being constantly 
made to maintain a volume of money 
proportionate to the capital in circula- 
tion. 
operation. 

Belgium must solve the very serious 
problem of the budgetary deficit esti- 
mated at 30 to 35 billion, or three times 
the normal prewar budget. To meet 
this situation the Government has 


caused the Parliament to vote (a) a. 


tax of 100 per cent on profits resulting 
from transactions with the enemy, (b) 


This was an extremely delicate 


a special tax on profits realized during 


_the war, and (c) a capital levy. Other 


financial assets include, notably, credits 
recéivable from Germany, bank notes 
that were not turned in when the mone- 
tary restrictions were imposed, the 
value of securities not declared at the 
same time, the revaluation of the gold 
reserve, the value of enemy goods, and 
the property of collaborators confiscated 
by the state. 


War DESTRUCTION 


Of 2,629 Belgian communities, 2,205 
suffered the destructive effects of war. 
Of 2,173,031 residences, 540,634, or 25 
per cent, were damaged. According to 
a report by the Minister of Finance, the 
damages caused by the war to Belgium 
were estimated at about two hundred 
billion Belgian francs. This figure does 
not include the loss of human life, but 
it does include the cost of the occupa- 
tion, the credit balance of the German 
“clearing,” the requisitions, the damage 
to public and private property, and the 
loss of military matériel, equipment, 
and installations. It represents one-half 
of the prewar national wealth and twice 
the amount of the national revenue in 
1938. 

It has been estimated that 48,763 
Belgians lost their lives during the oc- 
cupation as a result of enemy action, 
deportation, or executions by the Ge- 
stapo. Among them were 40,000 ci- 
vilians, of whom 13,000 were killed dur- 
ing a period of eighteen days, from May 
10 to 28, 1940, by bombardments, or on 
the Belgian and French roads. To this 
number we should add 70,033 wounded. 


THE RECOVERY 


It is the general opinion of foreign 
observers that the return to normal con- 
ditions has been more rapid in Belgium 
than in other European countries. Al- 
ready more than two-thirds of the un- 
employed have been put to work, in 
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spite of the repatriation of more than 
250,000 military and political prisoners 
and deported workers. There are still 
about 100,000 unemployed, but if this 
figure 1s compared with the total popu- 
lation of the country (8,300,000 inhab- 
itants) and with the number of wage 
earners (1,800,000), the proportion is 
not alarming. 

A vast social security program is 
being developed which will be supported 
by dues paid jointly by workers and 
employers, corresponding to 23 per cent 
of the wage budget. 
| When the Pierlot government re- 
turned to Belgium, the most distressing 
problem it had to solve was that of 
feeding the people, who during the oc- 
cupation had been the victims of cruel 
malnutrition. It has been calculated 
that the caloric deficit for adolescents 
and adults was about 50 per cent. 
When Belgium was liberated, the defi- 
cit of fats was calculated at 90 per 
cent. A survey of the organization of 
Young Christian Workers showed that 


90 per cent of the persons examined suf- 


fered from dental caries, 76 per cent 
were anemic, and 70 per cent of the 
children revealed skeletal deformities 
due to calcium deficiency. The tuber- 
culosis mortality had increased 50 per 
cent. 

Present food rations furnish 2,020 
calories daily, as compared with a 
minimum requirement of 2,300 calories 
for a consumer who does not lead an 
especially active life. On the other 
hand, skilled workers such as the 
miners, who expend considerable energy, 


Arthur Wauters, D.Econ., is active in Belgian political life. 


are today receiving as high as 4,000 
calories. 

Belgium is slowly eliminating the 
black-market plague, which will not 
completely disappear until imports rise 
greatly. 

It is necessary to stress here the con- 
siderable importance of coal mining in 
the revival of economic activity. Be- 
fore the war, Belgian mines produced 
about 100,000 tons a day. When the 
Government returned, there was a short- 
age of from 40,000 to 50,000 qualified 
miners, not counting the disastrous 
shortage of pit lumber. The coal pro- 
duction now approaches 70 per cent of 
normal. 

In spite of the coal shortage, the con- 
sumption of electricity rose in the sum- 
mer of 1945, indicating that this form 
of power was being increasingly used in 
industry. 

At the moment, Belgian railroads 
completely meet all demands for the 
transportation of merchandise. The 
situation is not quite so satisfactory 
for travelers, though it has been con- 
siderably improved. 

Finally, Belgium has not only partici- 
pated in the war with her partially re- 
constituted army and with the Belgian 
Congo, but she has also played an im- 
portant role in lend-lease operations. 
By May 8, 1945, the National Bank of 
Belgium had advanced a total of 17.1 
billion Belgian francs for the Allied 
forces and for mutual aid. Belgium is 
the only one of Europe’s liberated na- 
tions that has a credit balance as a re- 


sult of the lend-lease operations. 


He has been successively 


Minister of Public Health, Labor, and Information, was a Senator from 1932 to 1936, 
was a member of the Chamber of Representatives from 1936 to 1944, and was counselor 
to the Belgian Government in London. He has been very active on governmental and 


- international committees and has traveled and lectured extensively. 


He is author of sev- 


eral books, of which the latest is War and Social Policy (1940). 
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BVIOUSLY, fundamental changes 

have, occurred in the political life 
of Belgium; political organizations must 
adapt themselves to this new state of 
affairs and undergo a complete meta- 
morphosis. We must cater to new re- 
alities; only new programs and new 

forces can reconstruct the nation. 


POLITICAL PREPARATION DURING 
THE OCCUPATION 


This conviction was born during the 
occupation, when, in the quiet of the 
underground, active members of politi- 
cal parties studied the new objectives 
and the new forms of a progressive and 
worth-while political program. It was 
in such labors that the leaders of the 
future Christian Social Party (P.S.C., 
Parti Social Chrétien) acquired both 
experience and influence. The enemy 
occupant knew the attitudes of our peo- 
ple quite well and had rather detailed 
dossiers on the enemies of the Nazis, 
who were promptly forbidden to partici- 
pate in public life and were even perse- 
cuted. Those who prior to the occupa- 
tion had opposed the fascist movement 
were its first victims. L. Kiebooms, 
editor in chief of the Gazet van Ant- 
werpen (“The Antwerp Gazette”) and 
the new P.S.C. member of Parliament 
for the district of Antwerp, was im- 
prisoned and spent almost the entire 
war period in concentration camps. 
_ The same fate struck Ernest Michel, 
the special delegate of the party for the 
eastern cantons and publisher of the 
Grenz-Echo (“The Border-Echo”’). 

The Germans prevented all Christian 
Labor Union activity by gradually set- 
ting up a single trade-union organiza- 
tion which in the end was under their 
complete control. Many of the former 


leaders of the Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment who refused to collaborate with 
the new regime were subjected to all the 
horrors of deportation. Among them 
were Oscar Behogne, Christian Social 
Party member of Parliament and mem- 
ber of the National Committee, and 
P. Garcet and F. Tonnet, both of whom 
died in Germany. Nevertheless, the 
Christian Workers’ Movement, urged 
on by P. W. Segers and Van den Daele, 
both members of the National Commit- 
tee of the P.S.C., was able to continue 
such an active underground campaign 
that when the liberation came the Chris- 
tian Labor Unions had acquired the 
very substantial number of nearly 
400,000 members. During secret ses- 
sions a social pact had been worked out 
by the employers and the workers, and 
this agreement formed one of the main 
pacts of the social security system 
adopted by the Belgian Parliament af- 
ter the liberation. 

The concern for social solidarity im- 
pelled the leaders of the future P.S.C. 
to distribute underground newspapers 
widely. First mention should go to the 
Libre Belgique (“The Free Belgium”), 
which, as in the First World War, was 
the first underground paper to appear 
and which had as one of its principal 
editors P. Struye, the party’s new sena- 
tor and member of the National Com- 
mittee. Its appearance signaled the 
publication of a number of clandestine 
sheets in the provinces, such as at 
Namur, Louvain, and Liége. 

The youth movements, heeding little 
the Draconian measures threatened by 
the enemy, continued their work in the 
underground. The Catholic Youth 
Workers, inspired by Canon Cardyn 
and having some 100,000 members, im- 


mediately went to work on behalf of 
the laborers deported to Germany. 
They helped young people to organize 
underground units and.they established 
a mutual aid service abroad and even a 
secret international center in Berlin in 
order to give assistance to those who 
had failed to escape the Germans. The 
direction of their imposing organization 
of moral assistance was confided to Jef 
Deschuyffeleer, a member of the party’s 
National Committee. 

Students were less subject to de- 
portation to Germany. While this fact 
exposed them more to enemy propa- 
ganda, their patriotic sentiments re- 
mained firm. Both their spirit of re- 
sistance and their national solidarity 
were admirable. They helped by every 
means their fellow patriots who were 
hounded and persecuted by the enemy. 
They supplied the best members of the 
information and action services, such as 
the units known as “Othello,” “Athos,” 
“Zero,” and “Samoyed.” 

The military and armed combat units 
recruited their leaders from the activ- 
ists in these social and youth move- 
ments. Let us mention here the Secret 
Belgian Army, which for several years 
was the only official military organiza- 
tion’ under the Government in exile and 
which in Luxembourg was commanded 
. by van Limburg Stirum, a member of the 
party’s National Committee. Ranwez, 
Meurice, and Moyersoen, all members 
of the National Committee, successfully 
withstood the tests of various secret 
services. The national treasurer of the 
party, R. Scheyven, headed the “Op- 
eration Socrates” which succeeded in 
financing a large number of military or- 
ganizations and in giving material aid 
to resistance workers. We must not 
forget hostages and political prison- 
ers like Pholien, Vandekerckhove, and 
Verbist. Numerous prisoners.of war 
who for five years helped to raise the 
morale in the camps are now active 


members of the P.S.C. in various dis- 
tricts, and one of them, de la Vallée 
Poussin, is a member of the National 
Committee. 

The Belgian Government, which dur- 
ing the war was set up in London, is 
represented by thé former Minister of 
Colonies, Mr. de Vieeschauwer, and the 
former Minister of the Interior and au- 
thor of this article, who is national 
chairman of the P.S.C. and was, after 
Mr. Spaak’s departure, the chief of the 
Belgian delegation at the United Na- _ 
tions Conference on International Or- 
ganization. 

All our provincial and district branches 
have equal right to be proud of their 
resistance activities. That is why the 
P.S.C. has felt justified in going before 
the Belgian people as epitomizing the 
forces of its resistance and as a promise 
of national recovery. 


A REPRESENTATIVE PARTY 


The P.S.C. includes an imposing 
number of industrial workers as well as 
a considerable number of middle-class 
people, farmers, and proprietors of small 
and medium-sized industrial enterprises. 
One can be certain that the P.S.C. is a 
microcosm of all the population groups 
and of all the regions of Belgium. It 
can, as a matter of fact, claim to be a 
national party which, due to its rep- 
resentative character, can propose har- 
monious solutions to the problems of 
the day. l 

The P.S.C. is a people’s party, not 


‘only because it has brought together a 


very large number of people belonging 
to the working classes, but particularly . 
because its program gives special atten- 
tion to economically disadvantaged so- 
cial groups. This program stresses the 
principle that everyone has the right to 
the completé development of his per- 
sonality. All the forces of the party 
should be aimed at guaranteeing liberty 
and independence to all. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CHANGES 


The miraculous liberation having ar- 


rived, our parliamentary institutions re- 
turned to their free and normal func- 
tions. Parliament met a few days after 
Brussels was freed. Its composition 
was the same as before the war except 
that parties with fascist tendencies, the 
Rexists and the V.N.V., were gone from 
public life. Nevertheless, this Parlia- 
ment was constituted on the basis of a 
new era. 

In the Netherlands, in France, and 
in several liberated countries, govern- 
ments and legislation of provisional 
character were preferred until new elec- 
tions could take place. In Belgium, the 
old ways were used as if nothing ex- 
traordinary had occurred. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to note that the 
electorate had changed considerably. 

In the first place, there were the 
young people who during the war had 
reached majority and the franchise. 
The latest voting lists were dated 1937. 
From 1938 to 1945, many had arrived 
at voting age. For instance, the an- 
nual number of new conscripts in Bel- 
gium was about 40,000 without count- 
ing the rejects, those granted a deferral, 
and those given leaves of absence. 
Consequently, a minimum of .320,000 
young voters were to be added to the 
electoral body. To a large extent these 
new voters merely replaced those who 
had died during the same period. 

These young people had had no ex- 
perience with political life or with 
elected representatives, and besides, had 
completely different and novel political 
ideas. On the other hand, these very 
same young voters had carried the 
heaviest burdens of the war. It was 
they who had formed the fighting nu- 
cleus of the Regular Army and had 

fought the battles of May 1940 in the 
- front trenches. The enemy occupation 
had directed its utmost severity toward 


young people, doing its utmost to influ- 
ence them and to deport them to Ger- 
many for compulsory labor. It was 
these youths who had resisted and had 
re-formed the underground army in 
Belgium. ‘These efforts naturally gave 
them considerable standing in the eyes 
of the public, and it is from their ranks 
that we have drawn a new and active 
leadership. 

During this same period, many of 
those who, in spite of their elective po- 
sitions or responsible posts among the 
old elite, turned out to be failures or re- 
mained passive, lost all their influence 
for these very reasons. 

Finally, there is no doubt that a dis- 
placement occurred not only within the 
mass of the voters but also, and par- 
ticularly, in popular leadership. 

Social evolution made great progress 
during the war period as a result of the 
rigid measures taken by the enemy oc- 
cupation which resulted in the fixing of 
wages and prices and in the mainte- 
nance of a miserable standard of life in 
the occupied countries. The question 
of social reform became of first impor- 
tance. The brutal persecution of our 
workers by the enemy created a social 
and patriotic solidarity in all Belgium. 
In all social circles the solution which 
after the war should be proposed for all 
these crucial problems was examined 
with care and objective calmness. Em- 
ployers and workers alike focused their 
minds on these matters and worked out 
a system of social security which aimed 
at the economic and social restoration 
of the nation. 


A New Party NECESSITATED 


Prewar political parties were seem- 
ingly too narrow to encompass this 
movement of youth and social action, 
and therefore new political organiza- 
tions have sprung into being. 

The old Catholic Party, which in- 
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cluded within its ranks different social 
groups, was composed of four branches: 
(1) Christian Workers, (2) Farmers, 
(3) Middle Classes, (4) Merchants and 
Industrialists. These four social groups 
were equally represented on the party’s 
Central Committee. At the same time, 
it was divided into two separate blocs— 
the Flemish bloc and the Walloon bloc 
——on which there was superimposed a 
central unifying organ called the Direc- 
torate. It is easy to see that this was 
a strange conglomeration. In practice, 
it included only Catholics, and neither 
the young people nor the Christian So- 
cialist wing was satisfied with it. There 
were conflicts among the different 
groups, and the party program reflected 
these conflicts. Short-range political 
objectives seemed to satisfy the party, 
and there was no broad policy or plan 
in evidence. Such a program could not 
withstand the progressive social changes 
which have been indicated above. 

It was obvious that a new political 
party had to be set up, and at a con- 
gress in August 1945 the P.S.C. was 
organized. It appealed to all those who 
embraced the fundamental principles of 
a Christian culture, and it was organ- 
ized on a unitary basis both from a na- 
tional and a social point of view. The 
‘members of the party enrolled individu- 
ally and not indirectly through mem- 
bership in any social organization. The 
platform, which was published at 
Christmas time the same year, presents 
an inclusive and progressive plan of na- 
tional and social reform. The party is 
nonsectarian. The elections of last 
February proved quite successful for the 
P.S.C., which shows that the platform 
and the representatives of this new 
party have received public favor. The 
P.S.C. has brilliantly succeeded in tak- 
ing advantage of the national and so- 
cial currents of ideas in Belgium. Of 
202 members of the new Chamber of 
Representatives, 92 belong to the 


P.S.C.; and in the Senate there are 80 
P.S.C. members and 3 independents 
among the 167 members.' 

It is interesting to note that the po- 
litical representatives of the P.S.C. are 
young and progressive. The P.S.C. in- 
cludes over 61 deputies and 54 senators 
who have never before sat in fe Parlia- 
ment. No other political-party in Bel- 
gium has dared to transform itself in 
such a radical manner. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE P.SC. 


It is not only materially but also 
morally that the world has been ravaged 
by a frightful war. We must recon- . 
struct it; but should we follow former 
blueprints? Evidently not. The war 
years are equal to at least ten years 
in the history of humanity. Progress 
speeds on, and people no longer can 
stand the abuses which in former days 
seemed inevitable. 

The P.S.C., a young party, is the 
bearer of new ideas. .Its program is 
summarized in its very title. It is defi- 
nitely social and Christian—first of all, 
Christian. It does not subscribe to any 
particular religious credo, but it seeks 
to rally all our good people, whether 
believers or unbelievers, who are con- 
vinced that the whole North Atlantic 
civilization is based on the great prin- 

1In the elections of February 17, 1946, for 
the Chamber of Representatives, this party 
received 1,006,293 votes, which was 42.53 per 
cent of the total number of the valid votes 
cast. In the five prewar elections held be- 
tween 1925 and 1939, the popular vote of the 
Catholic Party varied between 675,941 (1936) 
and 899,897 (1932), or between 28.6 per cent 
(1936) and 38.5 per cent (1932) of the total 
vote for the Chamber of Representatives. Its 
parliamentary representation between 1925 and 
1939 varied between 63 (1936) and 79 (1932) 
seats, and has twice been greater than the 
number held by any other party. In 1925 
both the Catholic and the Socialist parties 
possessed 78 seats, and in 1936 the Catholic 
Party had 63 seats to the Socialist Party’s 
70,—-EpITor. 
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ciples of the supreme dignity of the hu- 
man individual, of liberty, of funda- 
mental equality, and of the fraternity 
which Christianity has brought the 
world. g 

In the second place, the program of 
the party is social. This means pri- 
marily that the special solicitude of the 
party will reach out to the weak—to the 
little man who is in need of the protec- 
tion of the government in order not to 
be crushed by those who are more 
powerful than he, and in order to de- 
velop his entire personality. Yet, the 
term “social” includes more than this. 
The P.S.C. wants to reconstruct a so- 
ciety destroyed by a liberal ideology 
which recognizes only the shell of the 
individual and which is now gravely 
threatened by Marxism, which proposes 
to reclassify people not in their neat 
groupings but under the oppressive 
tutelage of the state. 


The family 


In this spirit the party wants first of 
all to protect the family. ‘This is the 
fundamental social group in which the 
human personality blossoms and ex- 
presses itself in love, sheltered from 
all external interference. The family 
should therefore be protected especially 
against those moral agencies which un- 
dermine its stability and weaken its 
fecundity. We must also defend it eco- 


nomically. Péguy has written: “The- 


father of the family is the great adven- 
turer of the modern world. We cannot 
admit that he should choose between 
children and a decent standard of liv- 
ing. The slogan which must be trans- 
lated into numerous practical formulas 
is, ‘The same standard of life for the 
same labor,’ ” 


The work group 


Beyond the family, the second inter- 
mediate and neat social group is the 


work group. ‘Today it is almost de- 
stroyed, and its reorganization is prob- 
ably the most urgent of all tasks. 

The social classes are facing each 
other. For this schism the P.S.C. de- 
sires to substitute a close collaboration. 
On the national and trade level it wants 
organized labor to begin immediately to 
co-operate with employers on a practi- 
cally equal footing in the solution of the 
great economic and social problems. 
Within industry itself, it proposes that 
there be progressively substituted for 
the labor contract a contract of partici- 
pation which would give labor its full 
share in profits, management, and prop- 
erty. In recognizing that the working 
class is coming of age, and in giving it 
its share in responsibility and advan- 
tages, dictatorship of the Right or of 
the Left will be avoided and a demo- 
cratic and Christian co-operation will 
prevail. 

We might note here also the position 
which the party takes on the question 
of private property. Here is a sacred 
right and a basis of the liberation and 
the expansion of the individual’s per- 
sonality, as much as are the stability 
and the continuity of the family. This 
right should be protected, generalized, 
and multiplied; but it should not be 
the basis of special privilege. The 
P.S.C. is absolutely anticapitalistic in 
the sense that it does not believe that 
the owners of capital should alone di- 
rect economy or should alone be repre- 
sented in management councils. As has 
just been said, the party does not want 
to eliminate them completely, but wants 
to have labor share in these manage- 
ment tasks. On the other hand, the 
party seeks to protect the state against 
all political pressure from the power of 
wealth. 

The party assumes that economic 
policy is subordinated to social policy 
and should in turn be served by finan- 
cial policy. This is the proper hier- 
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archy, and this is why it is necessary to 
pursue political activity which aims to 
utilize to the greatest degree all produc- 
tive forces. 

In order to achieve “full employ- 

ment,” which seasoned economists pro- 
pose not so much as a stable condition 
as a goal toward which one should al- 
ways aim, the P.S.C. counts first on 
private initiative, on the individual 
energy of all producers. It is absolutely 
opposed to all statism which would 
lodge in the government the direct ad- 
ministration of economic institutions. 
It does not believe in the virtue of na- 
tionalization, except in rare cases and 
for specific and properly justified rea- 
sons. 
This does not mean that the state has 
no role to play. The liberal doctrine of 
laissez faire is a great mistake. Public 
authorities should first of all take care 
that economic freedom be real and does 
not, for many, become subjection to 
private power groups. To this end, 
these authorities should control—but 
not expropriate or manage—trusts and 
holding companies and certain specially 
important activities such as credit and 
the coal and electric power industries, 
and suppress the abuses of economic 
power. 

But this is not enough. The state 
also has a positive mission of orienta- 
tion and co-ordination. It should have 
a co-ordinated policy which would en- 
sure the maximum results to the efforts 
of private initiative. 


The state 


Next to the family and the work 
groups comes the political group—that 
is, the state itself. The party is firmly 
attached to a constitutional monarchy 
and to a parliamentary democracy, 
which are characteristic of the Belgian 
political system. One may say without 
hesitation that Belgium is one of the 


‘native populations. 


countries where democratic institutions 
have functioned exceedingly well. But 
the work of Parliament is becoming 
heavier and heavier. We must help it 
to fulfill its new economic and social 
functions by creating a bond between 
it and labor and trade organizations. 
This doés not mean that the representa- | 
tion of interest groups is impossible or 
that it is necessary to diminish the 
sovereign power of Parliament in favor 
of interest groups; but the latter should 
be its auxiliary, aiding and informing 
it. Besides, the party will watch with 
great care that the development of pub- 
lic services may not stifle or devitalize 
the freedoms of the individual, for in 
the desire to do good the state might 
finish by suppressing the individual and 
making him its slave and plaything. 

Our continental territory is comple- 
mented by the colony of the Congo, 
which is Belgian land, made fertile by 
the work and the money of Belgians. 
The work of colonization should above 
all have as its aim the progress of the 
If the colonizing 
country merits a legitimate compensa- 
tion for its efforts, it should not, how- 
ever, keep for itself all the advantages 
of the raw materials. Belgium has al- 
ways correctly fulfilled its international 
obligations in practicing an open-door 
policy. 

Finally, beyond the Nation there is 
that larger society which groups all hu- 
man beings within the countries. that 
form it. The P.S.C. wants Belgium to 
participate actively and fully in all in- 
ternational organizations—whether on 
an economic, political, or social level— 
that respect the essential rights of the 
participants and especially of the small 
nations. It approves the agreements of 
San Francisco, although it regrets that 
the veto power fails to guarantee a state 
against all aggression, no matter from 
what quarter. In this world setting, it 
believes in the creation of a North At- 
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lantic bloc, the organization of which itual, economic, and social interests 
would have no aggressive purpose but which are the foundation of our com- 
would simply tend to protect the spir- mon Western civilization. 


Auguste Edmond De Schryver, LL.D., is a member of Parliament and president of the 
Christian Social Party. He was chairman of the Belgian delegation to the United Nations 
Conference on International Organization in 1945, during the absence of the Minister of 
Foreign Afairs, in which capacity he signed the Charter of the United Nations for Bel- 
gium. He has served variously as Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Interior, Minister 
of Justice, and Minister of Economic Affairs and Supplies. He has also been professor 
of constitutional law at the Superior Industrial School of Ghent. 
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HE moment the King capitulated, 

the Socialists raised the banner. 
Until June 22, 1941, the date when 
soviet Russia entered the war, they 
were almost alone in maintaining the 
resistance of the working classes. 


UNDERGROUND ORGANIZATION OF 
THE PARTY 


The Socialist Party, founded in 1885 
with the title of the Belgian Workers 
Party, at first rallied around the clan- 
destine press, the Socialists having been 
the first to establish underground news- 
papers——-the Monde du Travail (“The 
World of Labor’) at Liége and the 
Clandestin at Brussels, both in the mid- 
dle of July 1940. l 

In August 1940 the editors of these 
in company with their 
Flemish colleagues decided to re-estab- 
lish regional branches of the party un- 
der the title of Parti Socialiste Belge. 
For practical reasons they set up three 
divisions—the Walloon, the Flemish, 
and the Brussels divisions. Soon nu- 
merous meetings took place throughout 
the country. Arrests were numerous 
too, but they did not curb the en- 
thusiasm. 

By the end of 1941 the period of dis- 


persed nuclei had passed. The P.S.B. ` 


was now functioning well underground. 
In the months and years that followed, 
_the active members of an earlier day 
were increasingly kept informed and 
invited to rejoin the organization, ex- 
cept those who were judged to be under 
too much surveillance and except also 
the undesirables, of course. The three 
divisions were now joined in a national 
federation, at the head of which there 
was an administrative office whose ex- 
ecutives were all, in a sense, permanent. 
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The office was anxious to organize an 
international that would include the 
occupied countries. Delegates from 
France made contacts with our Swiss 
comrades and with Spanish socialists 
who were numerous in southern France. 
Our Flemish comrades resumed their 
association with Dutch socialists. Un- 
fortunately arrests decimated the ranks, 
and these contacts were soon broken off. 
During 1942, 1943, and 1944, five na- 
tional gatherings took place. They 
aimed to co-ordinate the work of the 
resistance and to prepare the re-estab- 
lishment of the party after the libera- 
tion, its platform of immediate action 
and its political orientation. 


THE PARTY AND THE UNDERGROUND 
Press 


The Clandestin appeared until Janu- 
ary 1941, when its place was taken by 
Espoir. The latter paper did not carry 
a socialist label, since it wished to reach 
as large a public as possible, and from 
December it alternated with the Peuple. 
At Liége the Monde du Travail con- 
tinued to appear during the entire oc- 
cupation. Other publications in French, 
as well as tracts and pamphlets, were 
issued in various places. 

In the Flemish area, activist com- 
rades published, as early as December 
1940, Morgenrood at Vilvorde, Bevrijd- 
ing at Louvain, and De Werker at Ant- 
werp. Later these three journals were 
merged, the names being retained. The 
underground Socialist press published 
300,000 numbers of underground jour- 
nals in Flanders and-a million and a 
half numbers in the Walloon area and 
in Brussels. By 1942 the Monde du 
Travail had an edition of 15,000, and 
the Peuple and Espoir several thousand 
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each. Each January first and May first 
special six-page issues appeared in a 
large format. 


t 


RESISTANCE ACTIVITIES 


When the first decrees governing the 
deportation of workers were issued, the 
party launched printed protests and ap- 
peals to the workers. Then the fight 
was organized. The meeting places of 


the members of the movement were- 


transformed into counterfeiting shops. 
Thousands of forged identity cards and 
work certificates were stored there, to- 
gether with complete collections of all 
the necessary seals and stamps. The 
problem was not only one of aiding 
workers and young men in evading the 
labor recruiting offices, but it was also 
necessary to support them after they 
had joined the underground. The party 
set up “Solidarity Funds” for these men 
and their families. Thousands of gifts 
passed from hand to hand made it pos- 
sible to distribute more than a million 
and a half francs to the civilian vic- 
tims of the enemy occupation. This 
was a tribute of the Socialist masses to 
fellow men harassed by the enemy. 
The Socialist organizations also took 
on the job of evacuating French pris- 
oners who had escaped and of smuggling 
into France English and American avia- 
tors who had been accidentally downed 
and parachutists on missions. In liaison 
with British service agencies they car- 
ried on a vast effort to demoralize the 
German Army. The first emissaries from 
London in 1942 established contact with 
members of the central administrative 
office. The latter immediately set to 
work, aided by comrades in the three 
divisions, and soon the organization had 
spread beyond the party limits, since 
this activity was not specifically So- 
cialist but rather a patriotic one. 
Briefly, the work consisted in receiv- 
ing periodically by air thousands of 


pamphlets, newspapers, and publica- 
tions in.German which had to be dis- 
tributed to places frequented by enemy 
soldiers, to the houses in which mem- 
bers of the German Army lived, and 
even to the lounges of the barracks. In 
addition to carrying printed material, 
parachutists brought tools, arms, and 
instruments, which were equally useful 
in battling the enemy and his collabora- 
tors. At various points within the 
country organized resistance groups 
were established under the aegis of the 
Socialists: Partisans at Louvain, sabo- 
teurs and armed brigades in the re- 
gion of Lessines, etc. From 1941 on it 
was principally within the Independence 
Front which united patriots of all kinds 
that our comrades took part in the di- 
rect fight against the enemy occupation. 
In this joint activity the Socialists 
played a preponderant role in numerous 
regions. 


SINCE LIBERATION 


The Socialist Party has played a 
dominant role in Belgian politics since 
the liberation. Thanks to this party 
and especially to the initiative of Mr. 
A. Van Acker, former Belgian Minister 
of Labor and Social Security, the work- 
ing class has benefited from new social 
legislation which in its scope surpasses 
the Beveridge plan. The party has 
exercised a decisive influence in finan- 
cial reform; in cleaning up politics and 
financial, commercial, and administra- 
tive life; in the reconstruction of the 
country; and in the defense of demo- 
cratic institutions. When the Van 
Acker cabinet was established it took 
the reins of the Government. It has 
supported the efforts of P. H. Spaak to 
create an international attitude favor- 
able to peace and a strengthening of 
democracy. In every way it has stimu- 
lated the working class in its task of 
restoring the nation in both a material. 


and a moral sense, and’ it has co-oper- 
ated perfectly with the Allies to whom 
Belgium owes its liberty. 


PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE PARTY 


Today the Socialist Party is organ- 
ized in the following way. At its base 
there are locals (sections). Every mem- 
ber of the party is enrolled in the local 
of his community. The enrollment 
must be made in person. Before the 
war, organization memberships were 
possible. A member of a union, a co- 
operative, or a mutual benefit society 
was by virtue of that fact a member of 
the party. During the underground 
period it was decided that in the future 
personal affiliation would be the rule. 
This is the only innovation which the 
Belgian Socialist Party has introduced 
into the constitution of the Belgian 
Workers Party. 

The locals are the primary units of 
the party. They are grouped into 
Federations which number 29 in the 
Flemish area and 14 in the Walloon 
area, in addition to the bilingual Fed- 
eration of Brussels, 

The Congress is the ruling assembly 
of the party and is composed of dele- 
gates from the Federations. The Con- 
gress determines the political orientation 
of the party jointly with the profes- 
sional and economic associations. ll 
important resolutions emanate from the 
Congress or are ratified by it. It meets 


1JIn the elections of February 17, 1946, for 
the Chamber of Representatives, the Socialist 
Party received 746,738 votes, which was 31.59 
per cent of the total number of valid votes 
cast, giving this party 66 of the 202 seats in 
the Chamber. In the five prewar elections 
(1925-39), the popular vote of the Socialist 
Party varied between 705,979 (1939) and 
866,817 (1932), or between 30.1 per cent 
(1939) and 39.4 per cent (1925) of the total 
vote for the Chamber of Representatives. Its 
parliamentary representation has varied be- 
tween 64 (1939) and 78 (1925) seats, having 
more than any other party in 1936.—Eprror, 


at least once a year, and between ses- 
sions its powers are delegated to a Gen- 
eral Council. 

The executive office .of the General 
Council is, so to speak, a permanent 
agency. Since the liberation it has met 
at least once a week under the presi- 
dency of Achille Delattre, former mine 
laborer and former member of the 
Cabinet, who is assisted in his work by 
national secretaries. 

The Belgian Socialist Party practices 
democracy at all levels. Every opinion 
uttered in the local is echoed at the top 
of the organization. Every question is 
freely discussed and no minority group 
is silenced. No authority is recognized 
unless it proceeds from a delegation, 
and all external or secret influences are 
forbidden. The whole organization 
functions on the basis of considerable 
decentralization, and each Federation 
exercises a clear-cut autonomy in nu- 
merous matters and is extremely jealous 
of any infringement of its powers. 


Tue Party PROGRAM 


This is the manner in which the final 
objective of the party, a socialist so- 
ciety, must be conceived. 

It ts a political democracy. All the 
powers of the state emanate from all 
its citizens. ‘To these citizens belong 
equally the right to elect and to be 
elected or nominated, depending upon 
the provisions of the law, to all legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial posts, to all 
administrative posts, and to the Army 
and the diplomatic corps. Differences 
in appointments should be based solely 
on differences in capacities. To begin 
with, all should have equal rights. 
These rights arein particular the right 
to life and security; the right to work 
and to earnings commensurate with the 
product of labor; the right to the great- 
est physical, intellectual, and moral. 
freedom, and in particular to freedom 
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of opinion, education, and association; 
the right to justice and the protection 
of the state. 

To these rights there are correspond- 
ing duties: the duty to work; the duty 
for each one to work to the extent of 
his ability for the welfare of all; the 
duty of solidarity, assistance, and re- 
spect for others; the duty to learn, ‘to 
develop one’s capacity, and to improve 
oneself intellectually and morally. 

It is a social democracy. Social 
classes such as those existing under a 
capitalist regime are abolished. Dif- 
ferent social groupings are based en- 
tirely on differences in activities. Natu- 
ral riches, the means of production and 
exchange are legally the property of 
everyone. Each one participates in this 
common patrimony, and also in the 
product of his labor in proportion to the 
services which he renders to the com- 
munity. 

It is a free democracy. The citizens 
in their totality are subject to no for- 
eign state. -No, group of citizens shall 
be .subject to the material or moral 
tutelage of any foreign agency. 

It is a pacific democracy. The exist- 
ence of a state in which socialism rules 
cannot be conceived of except in peace 
and for peace. All its efforts are there- 
fore aimed at suppressing the cause of 
war. To the extent of. its ability, it 
helps to establish among nations the 
political, economic, legal, and moral 
bases for an understanding and a co- 
operation which excludes recourse to 
war. Just as it puts an end to the 
power of wealth within its own borders, 
by suppressing class differences, it also 
works on the international level for les- 
sening and ultimately suppressing the 
danger of war by reducing, until they 
are finally abolished, the economic and 
political barriers that separate nations 
and cause them to rise up against one 
another. 


MEANS OF REALIZATION 


In order to achieve this ultimate ob- 
jective and considering the conditions 
which exist in Belgium today, the So- 
clalists must be in the vanguard of po- 
litical and social action. With the aid 
of all the forces of labor, political action 
should bring them into power and give 
them supremacy within the state; but 
this supremacy would not be enough to 
change society. It might even end in a 
kind of national socialism which is not 
socialism. To conquer capitalism one 
must attack it both at the top—the po- 
litical powers of the state—-and at the 
bottom, that is to say by social organi- 
zation and emancipation. Political ac- 
tion then is a proper aim of the party. 

Social action synchronized with po- 
litical action falls within the province 
of the trade union, co-operative, and 
mutual aid society movements. Their 
task is to transform, in the sense of 
participation and later collective expro- 
priation, all the economic activity of the 
country and to prepare the advent of 
socialism by organization while politi- 
cal action prepares it by legislation. 


OBSTACLES TO REALIZATION 


Capitalism. Capitalism involves forms 
of exploitation of workers, intellectual 
as well as manual, by a small minority 
whose. power depends on the ownership 
of the means of production, exchange, 
and credit. This minority is the enemy 
of political democracy, which it ob- 
structs by placing its tools in legislative 
assemblies, in the government, and in 
high administrative posts, by criticizing 
the freedoms and the institutions of de- 
mocracy, by sabotaging its laws, and by 
influencing public opinion by all the 
means which the power of money can 
procure. Capitalism is the enemy of 
social democracy, which it fights by 
working ceaselessly to prevent every 
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appropriation, every participation, every 
collective control of the agencies from 
which it maintains its power while ex- 
tracting from the labor of the masses 
the greatest share of the profit. 
Nationalism. Another obstacle is the 
tendency to urge’ the maintenance of the 
present social regime for patriotic rea- 
sons. At the present moment the war 
would thus be a supreme justification 
for conservatism. ‘This is an inadmis- 
sible thesis which would logically lead: 
in the economic field to a state economy 


directed by and for supercapitalism; in 


the political domain to dictatorship; 
and in the moral domain to a reduction 
of the individual and collective rights 
of man. 

Illegitimate authority. No form of 
authority must be supported unless it 
has been sanctioned and is then con- 
stantly controlled by popular sover- 
eignty. For this reason, socialism is 
just as opposed to all right-wing meas- 
ures tending toward fascism as it is to 
‘all attempts to impose by violence on 
the people the dictatorship of a mi- 
nority. 


Victor Larock, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, is the political director of “Le 
Peuple,” the leading French-language Socialist newspaper in Belgium, and a member of 
the administrative office of the Belgian Socialist Party. He was director of “Combat,” a 
Socialist weekly, from 1936 to 1939, and during the occupation he took part in the So- 


cialist resistance movement. 


He has contributed to various Belgian and foreign publica- 


tions on religious aspects of sociology.and on political subjects. 


The Communist Party 


By JEAN TERFVE 


Final manuscript and additions received May 1946 


HE Communist Party is the only 

political party in Belgium that 
carried on its activities as an organized 
political party from the first to the last 
day of occupation, without interruption. 
Other political groups, again taking the 
position which they took during the 
First World War, decided, from the 
moment of German occupation, to put 
an official end to all their work. Their 
militant members were free to partici- 
pate in the underground movement, but 
did so on their individual responsibility. 
Only after many months did some of 
the Socialist, Catholic, and Liberal lead- 
ers consider reconstituting their parties 
in the underground. The Communist 
Party, however, harboring no illusions 
concerning the persecution to which it 
would be subjected by Hitlerism— 
which it had constantly denounced as 
being the worst enemy of the workers— 
secretly carried on as before. 

The underground struggle was espe- 
cially hard because the Germans made 
even the possession of “communistic 
ideas” a crime. Approximately 5,500 
militant members were sent to concen- 
tration camps and 2,000 were shot or 
murdered. But every day new fighters 
took the places of the fallen, and in 
spite of cruel losses, the party had more 
members when the day of liberation 
came than when the Germans invaded 
the country. Throughout, the party re- 
tained its solid structure and organiza- 
tion and gave all its members strict or- 
ders to join the resistance movement. 
Nor was resistance postponed until the 
Germans launched their attack against 
Soviet Russia. In May 1941, 100,000 
Liége workers, under the leadership of 
Julien Lahaut, chairman of the party 
and a member of the Belgian Parlia- 
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ment, instigated’ the first large-scale 
strike aimed at the occupation forces. 
About the same time, the Communist 
Party appealed to all patriots to join 
hands in co-ordinating their efforts and 
form a great Independence Front, re- 
gardless of their political opinions. 


THe SECRET PRESS 


The history of the secret Communist 
press is a glorious tale of martyrdom, 
for it cost the lives of numerous print- 
ers, editors, and distributors. In spite 
of numerous raids, the secret party 
newspapers continued during the entire 
occupation period to play a leading role 
in the fight against the Nazis. Ruse 
upon ruse was needed to throw the 
enemy off the track. At times it was 
necessary to dismantle and move presses 
and linotype machines, piece bv piece, 
and set them up again in isolated cel- 
lars or barns. In spite of these difficul- 
ties, the newssheets were issued regu- 
larly without interruption, both on a 
regional and on a national scale. The 
average size of the edition was quite 
large. The main newspaper, Drapeau 
Rouge (“The Red Flag”), was regu- 
larly issued in from 40,000 to 50,000 
copies, and certain special rumbers 
reached a figure of 130,000, which is 
probably a record for the Belgian un- 
derground press. 


THE INDEPENDENCE FRONT AND 
THE PARTISANS 


The Communist Party is proud to 
have been the impelling force in the 
creation of the Independence Front, 
which included underground workers of 
all opinions—-Communists, Sccialists, 
Liberals, Catholics, and those without 
any party designation. 


t 
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Dr. Albert Marteaux, Communist and 
former Minister of Public Health, was 
one of the organizers of the Independ- 
ence Front, which, by the time of the 
liberation, had brought together most 
of the organizations of the country.? 
He was assisted, among others, by a 
journalist, Fernand Demany, former 
editor of the Soir, who had no party 
affiliation at the time but later became 
a Communist Deputy for Charleroi; 
and by a cleric, the Abbé Boland. 

The Communist Party did not aban- 
don its struggle on behalf of the work- 
ers, but since the important task for the 
moment was to speed the liberation of 
the country, the party worked to pro- 
mote the unification of all patriotic 
people. It was in this spirit of unity 
that the party supported the reorgani- 
zation of the trade unions which had 
been suppressed by the Germans, and 
participated in forming secret commit- 
tees of trade-union resistance in the 
various trades in order to defend the 
interests of the workers and to organize 
sabotage. 

During the entire war, the Commun- 
ist Party stressed the necessity for not 
passively awaiting the defeat of Ger- 
many but instead aiding the fight of the 
Allies by attacks on the enemy from 
within. It was the first to encourage 
sabotage openly and call for an armed 
fight - against the Germans and the 
traitors. It supported the organization 
of units of Partisans who became a 
veritable army of the interior, attacking 
the rear and playing a role in the strug- 
gle for the liberation to which the Allied 
military high command rendered hom- 
age. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY IN THE 
RESISTANCE MOVEMENT 
The enemy occupation was the fact 


1 Dr. Marteaux has served, since liberation, 
as the Minister of Public Health in the three 
Van Acker governments.—Ep1rTor, 


which ‘dominated all the political ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party from 
1940 to 1944. It justly believed that 
all its previous work should be sub- 
ordinated to the new, vigorous slogan: 
“Kick out the enemy.” It also main- 
tained that no serious political or so- 
cial program could be formulated as 
long as Hitler’s fascism dominated Bel- 
gium. 

Having taken this position, the Com- 
munist Party proceeded to strive for its 
realization with the firmness and. the 
preciseness which characterize its meth- 
ods of work. These methods were re- 
flected in the party’s demand for unity, 
in its tendency to make the struggle 
more vigorous, and in a continuous ap- 
peal to the people for action. 

The battle against the enemy of oc- 
cupation could not be the work of any 
single party; if it was to be effective, it 
had to unite the effort of all patriots. 
That is why the Communist Party 
worked for the creation and promotion 
of the Independence. Front. 

In order to be effective, the struggle 
had to take different forms, including 
such armed varieties as sabotage, guer- 
rilla fighting, and the execution of 
traitors. That is why the Communist 
Party worked for the organization and 
development of partisan groups. 

To reach its maximum effect, the 
struggle had to be widespread and 
based more on activity within the coun- 
try than on external assistance. It had 
to enlist thousands of men who at the 
right moment would rise up against the 
enemy and make the national rebellion 
a reality. These political aims of the 
Communist Party were fiercely resisted 
by the enemy. Also, for a long time, 
the party’s program battered against 
the ignorance of many patriots who 
were helplessly befuddled by an anti- 
Communist atmosphere. But the pro- 
gram was so right, and fitted so well 
the needs of a people in revolt against 
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the enemy occupation, that it ended by 
being generally accepted. 

Close contacts were established with 
other resistance organizations; and dur- 
ing the last year of occupation, a “Com- 
mittee for the Co-ordination of the 


Armed Resistance” functioned with ex-. 


-cellent results. 


AFTER THE LIBERATION 


After the liberation of the country, 
the Communist Party resolutely carried 


on its fight in the interest of the work-. 


ers, stressing those tasks which seemed 
most acutely needed—namely, getting 
industrial production started and de- 
veloped, and organizing food distribu- 
tion to take care of a population pain- 
fully exhausted by four and a half years 
of occupation. 

In its desire to render assistance in 


the reconstruction of the country, the 


Communist Party accepted an invita- 
tion to participate in the Government. 
At the time of the events which brought 
Mr. Pierlot, into opposition to the re- 
sistance, the two Communist Cabinet 
members, resigned. Later, when Mr. 
Van Acker formed his first Cabinet, the 
Communist Party loyally pledged him 
its support.2, Dr. Marteaux was then 
named Minister of Public Health; and 
the Secretary General of the party, 
Edgar Lalmand, has achieved, in the 
extremely difficult post of Minister of 
Food and Supplies, a remarkable work 
which has brought praise even from op- 
ponents. 


PROSPECTS 


Through its fight during the occupa- 
tion, the Communist Party, which was 


2 Upon the liberation of Belgium the Prime 
Minister of the Government-in-exile, Hubert 
Pierlot, was requested by the Prince Regent 
to form a new government. This government 
lasted until February 1945, when it was re- 
placed by the first Van Acker government.— 
Epiror, 


only a small party before the war, has 
gained the confidence of a considerable 
part of the people, not only among the 
workingmen but even within the middle 


‘class and among the intellectuals. ‘The 


party now has 103,000 members and its 
newspapers are among the mosz widely 
read in the country. It represents a 
popular element which has to be reck- 
oned with from now on in the political 
sphere. During the recent elections it 
polled 300,099 votes and among its 
representatives in Parliament i: counts 
17 Senators and 23 Deputies. 

The party has not renounced its pro- 
gram, which aims at the creat:on of a 
classless socialist society in which hu- 
man exploitation shall be abolished. 
Its aim to “kick out the enemy” has 
now been reached. It now has a new 
aim, the reconstruction of the country; 
but reconstruction by renewal, by build- 
ing the foundation for a true democracy 
which gives ample recognitior to the 
rights and aspiration of work=rs with 
hands and. brains. | 

This.is why the Communist Party is 
frankly opposed to Leopold III and 
the reactionary elements that use the 
King as a symbol. In this connection, 
the party, although republican in prin- 
ciple, is not attacking the monarchy as 
such. Since many democrats defend it, 
the party accepts the idea of retaining 
the dynasty and the Regency; but it 
believes that the conduct of Leopold IIT 
renders him personally unacceptable to 
a truly democratic Belgium. 

3 This represents 12.68 per cent o= the total 
number of valid votes cast in the February 17, 
1946 elections for the Chamber of Representa- 
tives, giving this party 23 of the 202 seats in 
the Chamber. In the five prewaz> elections | 
(1925-39), the Communists’ popular vote 
varied between 34,435 (1925) and 143,223 
(1936), or between 1.6 per cent (1925) and 
6.0 per cent (1936) of the total vcte for the 
Chamber of Representatives. The number of 
seats held by this party in the Chamber of 


Representatives has varied between 1 (1929) 
and 9 (1936, 1939).—EDITOR. 
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The party proposes as a means for 
the reconstruction of the country: 

1. The nationalization of trusts, 
banks, and industries like coal, elec- 
tricity, steel, and munitions. 

2. A wide participation by the work- 
ers (laborers, office workers, tech- 
nicians) in the administration of na- 
tionalized enterprises. An economic 
policy focused on the expansion of the 
internal market and of the manufacture 
of finished quality products. 

3. The social protection of the work- 
ers of the country and in particular the 
institution of free and compulsory 
schooling up to the sixteenth year. 

4. The strengthening of democratic 
institutions especially by the extension 
of universal suffrage to women and to 
soldiers and the granting to the elec- 
torate of the right of recall. 

In the field of international politics, 
the party aims to safeguard the inde- 
pendence of Belgium and of peace. 
Therefore, it is opposed to all types of 
blocs, which could only lead to new 
conflicts. It looks forward to collec- 
tive security and a cordial understand- 
ing with all the United Nations. 

The Communist Party is not ignorant 
of the fact that all reactionary elements 
of the country are trying to hinder the 
realization of these democratic propos- 


als. In order to conquer these obstacles, 
prevent neo-fascist violence, and raise a 
barrier against the forces of the trusts 
and the reaction, the party is continuing 
the activities which it carried on during 
the occupation to secure a union of all 
the sound elements of the country. 

The party supports the solidarity of 
labor which has found its first expres- 
sion in the Belgian General Federation 
of Labor. It looks forward to a close 
co-operation with the Belgian Socialist 
Party and even to joining with it in a 
single party. | 

The party desires the consolidation of 
the democratic entente which has al- 
ready found its first expression, even 
though imperfectly, in the organization 
of the Van Acker governments. It de- 
sires the strengthening of this entente 
so that it may become a living reality 
for the mass of the people. And it is 
working for the constitution of a really 
democratic government, which for the 
time being is the best guarantee against 
the plans of the reaction which has now 
consolidated its forces. _ 

The determined and close union of all 
democrats is indispensable to bring to a 
successful conclusion the essential task 
which the Communist Party has ac- 
cepted as its own, namely, the building 


of a free, prosperous, and happy Bel- 


gium. l 


Jean Terfve is Minister of Reconstruction and secretary of the Communist Party of 
Belgium, In 1934 he entered the antifascist movement and became secretary of the 
Intellectuals Vigilance Committee Against Fascism. During the occupation he was ar- 
rested by the Germans and imprisoned at Huy. On his release he became actively as- 
sociated with the Independence Front, founded its paper “D'Indépendance,” became one 
of its three national secretaries, was elected a member of the clandestine Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and served as national commander of the Belgian 


, Partisans. 


The Liberal Party 


By RENE DREZE 


Manuscript received January 1946; final additions May 1946 


HE organizational structure of the 

Liberal Party before May 10, 1940 
was not well adapted for underground 
work. As soon as the Germans oc- 
cupied the country, the Liberals tried 
to adapt their party to this work 
which circumstances had rendered abso- 
lutely necessary. 


WARTIME STRUCTURE 


The members of the administrative 
office of the National Council of the 
party quickly met, and after some 
changes in the roster of officers, for the 
purpose of filling certain vacancies, 
contacts were re-established with the 
branches in the provinces. From this 
moment on, the administrative office 
resumed its labors and its members 
met secretly under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Fernand Demets, formerly Minister 
of National Defense and at present 
Governor of the province of Brabant. 
The meetings continued in spite of in- 
creasing difficulties. Mr. Demets was 
imprisoned for having, with other offi- 
cials of the Senate, protested against 
the deportation of workers. During his 
absence Mrs. Jane Brigode, vice chair- 
man of the party, presided over the 
` party without giving a moment’s heed 
to the danger she incurred. 

During the first months of the enemy 
occupation, committees were formed in 
several of the large cities. They soon 
co-ordinated their efforts under -the di- 
rection of Mr. Georges Petre, burgo- 
master of Saint Josse ten Noode, who 
was foully assassinated on December 
31, 1942 by Rexist killers in enemy pay. 
Among the heads of these committees 
we may note the names of E. Cox, 
W. Koninckx (at present a member of 
the party executive), H. Story (a judge 


of the city of Ghent who died im a con~ 
centration camp), and others. 

The youth organizations affiliated 
with the party were seriously disorgan- 
ized at the start, because their estab- 
lished methods of work were not 
adapted to participation in the strug- 
gle, and many of their leaders were 
prisoners of war or had succeeded in 
entering England or the free countries 
beyond the Atlantic. 

Nevertheless, these organizations soon 
adjusted themselves to the situation 
and, before long, groups appeared which 
officially were engaged in nonpolitical 
activities such as sports, the drama, 
lectures, and excursions. These official 
activities permitted them to meet and 
to maintain contacts with other young 
Liberals. For instance, in the district 
of Brussels there were the following 
groups: the Blue Flower, the Daring 
Ping Pong Club, the Neo-Club, the 
Wings, the Comet, the Fan, the 
Berchem Sport Club, and others. 

The clandestine activities of these 
groups were directed by an executive 
committee of three members who never 
took part in the official meetings of the 
groups. They were Mr. Hendrick, Mr. 
N. Hougardy (national secretary of the 
Independence Front and now a mem- 
ber of the party’s administrative office), 
and the author of this article. There 
was also a research committee camposed 
of three members and of other young 
Liberals who worked on a postwar pro- 
gram. Among the devoted members of 
the committee we salute the memory of 
A.-H. Soulie, who died in a German 
prison after having been arrested three 
times. 

The contacts between the executive 
committee of the party and the young 
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Liberals were established through the 
intermediary of a committee of three 
who frequently met with the representa- 
tives of the party executive. 

In conclusion, thanks to the work of 
the party executive, the provincial com- 
mittee, the interprovincial committee, 
the clandestine youth organization, and 
so forth, the party played an important 
role in the underground political strug- 
gle. 


PARTICIPATION IN RESISTANCE 


The Liberal Party did not have an 
underground press of its own during the 
war, but a large number of Liberals 
worked on the underground papers and 
rendered great assistance to this patri- 
otic activity. There was not an under- 
ground journal (except, of course, pa- 
pers with very definite political slants) 
that did not count among its publish- 
ers, editors, and distributors Liberals 
who sacrificed all to diffuse good news, 
hope, and confidence among the Bel- 
gians, often by the most rudimentary 
means. 

The same is true of other resistance 
activities of the party. In fact, all the 
underground organizations of the coun- 
try had in their ranks numerous Lib- 
erals, hundreds of whom gave their 
lives for their country and for liberty. 
The Liberal Party was also officially 
represented in the organization of the 
Independence Front, of which it formed 
one of the workingmen’s branches. 
Thus the activities of the various un- 
derground organizations, of the under- 
ground press, and of the party were co- 
ordinated. 


RECONSTRUCTION SINCE LIBERATION 


When our country was liberated, the 
‘Liberal Party assumed that the work of 
political parties should be reduced to a 
minimum in order to devote all efforts 
to the prosecution of the battle against 
fascism and for the reconstruction of 


the nation. It was hoped that the other 
parties would act the same way. For 
this reason we abstained from all impor- 
tant activity during the early months, 
although projects for the formulation 
of the program were almost completed. 

Before long, however, the Liberal 
Party had to take a stand, for the po- 
litical truce which it had hoped for was 
not respected by the other parties. Its 
work was promptly resumed, and Mr. 
Roger Motz, Deputy from Brussels, was 
named chairman of the party at the 
first meeting of its Permanent Commit- 
tee. Under his direction the reorgani- 
zation of the services and the commit- 
tees of the party was undertaken. 

-The organic structure of the party 
has remained nearly the same as be- 
fore the war, but a complete reorgani- 
zation has been made of its sections. 
In order to adapt their services to the 
present needs of political life, standing 
committees were set up and charged 
with the study and the analysis from 
time to time of the questions submitted 
to Parliament or to the judgment of 
the public. 

It was of course important to point 
up the party’s program. ‘Therefore, 
two especially important party con- 
gresses were held in June and Novem- 
ber 1945. The congress of June 1945 
placed on its agenda the following ques- 
tions: national education, economics — 
and finance, colonial policy, national re- ` 
construction, and assistance to wounded 
veterans, war victims, war and political 
prisoners, deportees, invalids, war or- 
phans, and widows. The November 
1945 congress took up the questions of: 
foreign policy, national defense, the 
administration and political structure of 
the state, the middle class, and agricul- 
ture. 

La Fédération Nationale des Jeu- 
nesses Libérales de Belgique (“The Na- 
tional Federation of Liberal Youth of 
Belgium”) assembled eight days be- 
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fore the party congress in November 
1945. The federation took up the 
wishes of the young people—their po- 
litical, economic, and social aspirations. 
The problem of wemen and the ques- 
tion of military service were also on the 
agenda. : 

La Fédération Nationale des Femme 
Libérales (“The National Federation of 
Liberal Women”) also met in a gen- 
eral congress. during which a political, 
economic, and social program was 
adopted. 

This brief list of activities shows 
that work has been completely resumed 
in all sections of the party. The Cen- 
trale Générale des Syndicats Libéraux 
(“The Central Organ of Liberal Trade 
Unions”) and the Ligue Nationale des 
Mutualités Libérales (“National League 
of Liberal Mutual Aid Societies”) also 
play a very important role in the social 
life of the nation. 

The Liberal Party is at present gov- 
erned by the administrative office of the 
National Council of the party under 
the chairmanship cf Mr. Roger Motz. 
The Permanent Committee, which in 
addition to the officers and the elected 
representatives includes delegates from 
all the Liberal organizations in the 
country, meets whenever the political 
situation demands it. Its function is to 
inform the country of the opinion of the 
Liberal Party on current questions. 

Finally, there is a Conseil National 
du Parti Libéral (“National Council of 
the Liberal Party”) which meets at 
least once a year to transact business 
such as election of the party chairman, 
the adoption of the political platform, 
and so forth. It is constituted on the 
same principles as the Permanent Com- 
mittee but is still more representative. 

In each electoral district there is a 
Liberal federation which includes all 
the Liberal associations in the local 
communities of the district in question. 
Throughout the nation, there is an or- 


ganic pyramid which makes possible 
the Liberal Party’s participation in po- 
litical life at all levels—tocal, provincial, 
and national. In addition to the party 
organization proper, there are affiliated 
groups represented in the party as- 
semblies. These are organizations of 
Liberal women, Liberal youth, Liberal 
trade unions, Liberal journalists, and 
Liberal mutual aid societies, each of 
which has an organization of its own, 
constructed approximately like that of 
the party. 

All the organizations have permanent 
officers throughout the country, and 
their national secretaries are centralized 
at party headquarters in Brussels.* 


PRESENT Party PROGRAM 


In summarizing the present program 
of the Liberal Party, we might limit 
ourselves to quotations from various 
parts of that program. 


Economic questions 


So far as economic questions are con- 
cerned, the Liberal Party does no: want 
either statism or the destructive an- 
archy of wealth. It believes in a policy 
which, through general measures success- 
fully co-ordinated, aims at the economic 
security of labor and the maximum 
technical production while respecting 
private enterprise. 

It supports free competition within 
the framework of the general welfare, 
and it battles against the abuses of 
financial and economic monopclies. 

It hopes for administrative reforms, 

1 In the February 17, 1946 elections for the 
Chamber of Representatives, the Liberal Party 
received 211,143 votes, or 8.92 per cent of the 
total number of valid votes cast, giving it 16, 
of the 202 seats. In the five prewar elections 
(1925-39), the Liberals’ popular vote varied 
between 292,977 (1936) and 406,208 (1939), 
or between 12.4 per cent (1936) and 17.3 per 
cent (1939) of the total vote for the Chamber 
of Representatives. Its parliamentary repre- 


sentation during that period varied between 
23 (1925, 1936) and 33 (1939).—Eprror. 
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a democratic organization of all profes- 
sions (being opposed to all corporat- 
ism), the reform of corporations, a 
broad plan of national reconversion by 
means of cyclical public budgets, trade 
agreements in order to intensify and 
stimulate commerce, and a -policy to 
raise the standard of production. 


Social questions 


So far as social questions are con- 
cerned, in June 1945, the congress of 
the party adopted a “Social Charter of 
the Liberal Party” which states that the 
twentieth century should be the cen- 
tury of social democracy and that the 
Liberals desire a new social spirit and 
a social regime in which solidarity shall 
be substituted for assistance. 

The Liberal Party wants to pursue 
the co-operation of social classes by 
means of various joint measures and 
notably through a systematic organiza- 
tion including employers and workers, 
through the participation of workers in 
the profits of industry, through the pro- 
gressive representation of the workers 
in the management of commercial ac- 
tivities, and through improvements in 
the social training of the leadership. It 
also works for the raising of the social 
level of the laboring classes and de- 
fends the proposition that plans of so- 
cial security should apply to all citizens. 

It combats unemployment and looks 
forward to the adaptation of industry 
and the national economy to the new 
conditions of the world economy. And 
it stands for a policy of full employ- 
ment. 

It stands for a policy of protection of 
the family and especially of the newly 
established ones. 


Foreign affairs 


In the field of foreign affairs, the 
Liberal Party holds that Belgium should 
join the system of collective security 
and should, therefore, favor a realistic 


foreign policy aiming at regional en- 
tentes within the framework of global 
co-operation. It supports a policy of 
Western solidarity and the maintenance 
of the traditional equilibrium and har- 
mony between France and England. It 
demands for Belgium a real and perma- 
nent guarantee of security from Ger- 
man aggression. 

In the field of international econom- 
ics, the Liberal Party program advo- 
cates free trade.as a necessary condition 
for the survival of Belgium, internation- 
ally speaking. The Liberal Party be- 
lieves that the role of Belgium on the 
economic level, as on the security level, 
is to stimulate the greatest possible un- 
derstanding among the Western powers. 


Various 


So far as agriculture is concerned, the 
Liberal Party demands the speediest 
possible return to free production, the 
development of agronomical stations 
and scientific institutes designed to im- 
prove agricultural production, an ener- 
getic dairy policy, the encouragement 
of special crops, and organizations in- 
terested in raising pedigreed animals. 

The Liberal Party will defend ‘the in- 
terests of the middle classes which are 
so often neglected, and therefore it de- 
mands the suppression of all organiza- 
tions of corporative character that have 
existed in Belgium since the enemy oc- 
cupation and that have not yet been 
completely uprooted. 

It looks forward to organizations of 
a professional character which respect 
private initiative, legislation that pro- 
tects commercial property, and the de- 
velopment of vocational guidance. It 
demands the reorganization of the lib- 
eral professions and the creation of pro- 
fessional agencies which, while inde- 
pendent of the Government, will possess 
legal rights to impose disciplinary meas- 
ures on its members. 

It demands social security for all the 
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- middle classes and especially for inde- 
pendent workers. 

So far as national education is con- 
. cerned, the Liberal Party is urging 
needed reforms in order to secure pro- 
fessional training and a better method 
for the recruitment of the teaching per- 
sonnel and the improvement of the edu- 
cator’s -standard of living; a definite 
program for the renovation and the 
‘construction of school buildings; the 
adoption of better curricula and new 
methods clearly indicating a desire to 
give the people more education; the 
addition of obligatory civic instruction 
to the curriculum and the improvement 
of the physical education of the youth; 
free schooling and the raising of the 
compulsory school age; better selection 
and guidance both of students and of 


teachers; vocational training closely. 
bound up with the economic needs of 
the country; and the promotion of 
adult education and cultural enterprises. 

So far as assistance to war victims is 
concerned, the Liberal Party has in- 
cluded in its platform a series of meas- 
ures designed to secure real assistance 
to these victims who have been so griev- 
ously injured either by unhappiness or 
by the measures, punishments, or deeds 
committed by the enemy, or who have 
sustained great losses during the occu- 
pation—some of their property, others 
of their dear ones. 

Finally, the party looks forward to a 
liberal policy of national reconstruction 
in all fields in order that tomorrow Bel- 
gium may rise happy and strong in a 
world freed from war and fascism. 


René Dréze, Doctor of Laws, is an attorney practicing before the Court of Appzals of 


Brussels. 


He is: secretary of the Liberal Federation of Brussels, president of the Liberal 


Youth of Brussels, and secretary general of the Liberal Students of Belgium. 


Economic Problems of Liberated Belgium 
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LTHOUGH Belgium suffered con- 
siderable damage from the fight- 
ing in 1940 and from Allied air raids, 
the unanticipated course which the 
fighting took on the western front dur- 
ing the summer of 1944 spared the 
country widespread destruction which 
would have occurred had it become 
once again a fighting pit. So rapid was 
the Allied advance through Belgium in 
1944 that the Germans were unable to 
carry off existing material, and damage 
from this advance was very limited. 
Due to special circumstances, certain 
localities suffered severely. Antwerp 
and Liége, for instance, became military 
supply centers during the winter cam- 
paign of 1944-45 and so became targets 
for flying bombs and rockets. They 
suffered enormous and unexpected dam- 
age. 


A SURVEY oF WAR DAMAGE 


While, on the whole, one can say that 
the country’s economic equipment suf- 
fered comparatively minor damage, one 
needs to inventory the damage in any 
discussion of the country’s economic 
problems. 

Let us begin with railways. The 
marshaling yards and workshops of Bel- 
gian railways suffered damage from 
Allied strategic bombing in the advance 
of 1944. Numerous bridges were simi- 
larly destroyed. Even worse, more 
than half the rolling stock was incapaci- 
tated for lack of attention and repair. 
Nevertheless, in a comparatively short 
time the railways were provisionally re- 
. organized after liberation through 'the 
assistance of Allied military authorities. 
During the fighting in Germany the 
Belgian railways were loaded with an 
enormous military traffic, and after VE- 


day they were able to meet only par- 
tially the demands of civilian traffic. 
The most acute lack was that of rolling 
stock, which up to this time -has not 
been satisfactorily met. 

The canals suffered little, and the 
only pressing necessity with respect to 
them was to remove damaged bridges 
which hampered navigation. 

As for roads, they also were in fairly 
good condition, except for a few dam- 
aged bridges. Traffic had not affected 
them up to liberation, but the heavy 
midwinter traffic of 1944-45, caused 
by the Rundstedt offensive in the Ar- 
dennes, caused serious deterioration. 

As regards industrial equipment, ma- 
terial damage was on a small scale. A 
certain number of factories were de- 
stroyed by bombing, but it is now ap- 
parent that here, as in Germany, dam- 
age to machinery was comparatively 
small. On the whole, Belgian equip- 
ment for production was in better con- 
dition than after the Great War of 
1914-18, when most of it was carried 
off. It needed modernizing, of course, 
for during the occupation it could not 
be repaired or renewed, and new ideas 
could not be introduced. In short, the 
economic value of the equipment which 
remained was considerably lowered. 

During the occupation little altera- 
tion was made in Belgian industry. In 
view of the passive resistance which 


- existed, the Germans were unable, to a 
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great extent, to turn the Belgian eco- 
nomic assets to their advantage. The 
metallurgical industry, for instance, 
only fulfilled 40 per cent of its usual 
productive capacity, and a part of this 
was for Belgian needs. The only new 
addition was the construction of a 
fibranne factory, the production of 
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which, however, started only toward the 
end of the German occupation and was 
still very limited at the time of libera- 
tion. 


THe Foop PROBLEM 


The first problem of the Belgian Gov- 
ernment and the Allies after liberation 
was to provide food for the Belgian 
people. From this point of view the 
situation was disastrous, chiefly because 
the organizations which supplied agri- 
cultural food were dissolved. Not even 
1,300 calories could be obtained from 
the official sources, which was the nor- 
mal ration received during the German 
occupation. In September 1944, in 
spite of the joy over liberation, the food 
situation was more critical than ever, 
chiefly regarding fats. Many people 
did not see a gram of butter or marga- 
rine for two months; and oil and bacon 
were unknown up to the middle of 1945. 

Of course the black market existed 
during the occupation, and went on in 


spite of the efforts of the Belgian au- 


thorities to control it and in spite of the 
fact that it could no longer pretend to 
be a defense against an enemy occupant. 
At the end of 1944, butter from the 
black market was still ten times and 
meat five times the official price. Bread 
was still 35 francs? a kilo,? which was 
ten times the official price. 

The only method of alleviating this 


state of affairs was to import sufficient 


food to provide a decent standard of 
living. However, at that time a sub- 
stantial part of the Belgian labor force 
was diverted to war activities. About 
250,000 of the Belgian people were 
working for the Allied military authori- 
ties alone, directly or indirectly,’ and 
the port of Antwerp placed at the dis- 

2 The Belgian franc = about 2 cents. 

2 One kilo, or kilogram = 2.2046 pounds. 

8 As noted by Professor Dupriez in this vol- 
ume, the top figure of Belgian civilians directly 


employed by the Allied military authorities 
was around 130,000.—-Ep1tor’s NOTE. 


posal of the Allies about 25,000 deckers. 

As interior communications became 
restored, the food problem became less 
acute. Stocks and crops became avail- 
able, including colza oil which had been 
produced during the occupation. Since 
these stocks were exhausted during the 
first months, little by little the military 
authorities granted more and more sub- 
stantial imports which considerably im- 
proved the situation. These importa- 
tions were considerable. In six months 
they reached a value of seven billion 
Belgian francs. Then, from February 
1945 on, the Belgian Government 
bought directly abroad through the 
channel of its purchasing mission. 

On the whole, it appears that by mid- 
1945 the more acute stage of the food 
problem had passed. Bread ration 
reached 450 grams (one pound) and 
allowance of all fats totaled one kilo 
(two pounds) a month. The black 
market in bread had disappeared and 
that in butter had greatly diminished. 
The chief problem remaining to be met 
was meat, but here everybody knows 
that difficulties were the same all over 
the world, so that imports could not be 
regarded as a sufficient remedy for the 
lack of home production. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 


The reconstruction of the economy 
was hampered because the campaign in 
1944 did not end the war, as hac been 
expected. On the contrary, the battle 
for Germany was just beginning, and 
Belgium had to bear the weight of the 
last German attack in the Ardennes. 

Railways had to give priority to mili- 
tary traffic. Road traffic was paralyzed 
by lack of fuel. The few cars left by 
the Germans could hardly be used. 
However, little by little the Allied au- 
thorities provided the country with 
more fuel, so that economic life could 
start again. 

But another question was coal. The 
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average prewar monthly production was 
around 2,500,000 tons, and at the end 
of the German occupation it was around 
1,800,000 tons. After liberation it im- 
mediately went down to 1,000,000 tons 
because of fatigue among the miners, 
worn-out equipment, and departure of 
workmen from the coal fields. More- 
over, military needs had prior claims, 
so that little coal was left for civilian 
needs and the reorganization of the 
country. Several times during the 
winter of 1944-45 electric power was 
cut off in Brussels, which was incredible 
in an essentially coal-producing coun- 
try, whose economy is based chiefly on 
coal, 

After having for too long a time dis- 
regarded this question, the Government 
undertook various measures to correct 
it. A first effort, during the third quar- 
ter of 1945, brought the average 
monthly coal production up to about 
1,250,000 tons; and at the present writ- 
ing we know that a new rise is to be 
expected because prisoners of war and 
foreign recruited workers are going to 
work in the coal mines. 

It is generally estimated that the ad- 
vantages resulting from the geographical 
situation of Belgium have been con- 
firmed during the five last years and 
that Belgium is able to become a junc- 
tion between the European Continent 
and the British and American worlds. 
The first-class condition of its trans- 
portation facilities, which was highly 
appreciated by the Allied military au- 
thorities, will, we believe, provide Bel- 
gium with a bright future. 

One year after liberation, Belgium 


seems ready for a rapid improvement, 


economic observers being only afraid of 
experiments which could be dangerous 
in a country -depending so much on 
other countries. 


FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 
Just after the occupation, the Bel- 


gian financial situation was extremely 
confused. Circulation was five times as 
great as in 1939; the budget was out of 
balance; and a big German clearing 
credit had to be added to the public 
debt. Belgian industry did not work 
half of its capacity under the occupa- 
tion; considerable economic activity 
had disappeared, and with it, consid- 
erable taxable goods. 

During the occupation, technicians 
of the Government in exile prepared 
measures for reducing the circulation 
of purchasing media and for taxing war 
profits. As soon as the Government 
returned from London, a measure of this 
kind was made effective under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Gutt, but in operation 
it proved far more strict than was origi- 
nally proposed. In fact, the monetary 
reform of October 1944 was a kind of 
deflation, partly because of current 
bank accounts being frozen; and, like 
any other deflation, it caused serious 
economic difficulties and considerable 


‘injustice, and had only a limited suc- 


cess, 

During the next year the Belgian 
Government drafted a large-scale anti- 
inflationary financial scheme, which in- 
cluded Draconian taxes on war profits 
and a moderate capital tax. This plan 
was subjected to prolonged discussion 
before its adoption by Parliament, and 
it is evident that it can achieve its ob- 
jectives only through an increase in eco- 
nomic activity. 

As for the public debt, this will be 
met by adopting a new price level. Mr. 
Gutt seems to have examined the pos- 
sibilities of an index of 1.6 compared 
with prewar prices, but we think that 
even with clever management, the low- 
est possible index will be 3.4 

As for financial transactions, up to 


4 We shall see later if that figure is more 
adapted to the rate of exchange, which is now 
176 francs to 1 pound sterling, and 44 to the 
dollar. These rates are a decline of one-third 
compared with the.prewar rates of exchange. 
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this time they have been barred by the 
operation of the monetary stabilization 
plan (bank accounts and shareholdings 
being frozen). Here also, we dare say 
that it has only half succeeded, and that 
a good solution has not yet been dis- 
covered. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


It is generally said that of all the oc- 
cupied countries, Belgium was the first 
to effect a substantial recovery after 
liberation. It does in fact appear that 
France and the Netherlands were slower 
in this. One reason is that Belgium was 
less damaged than its northern and 
southern neighbors, and emerged from 
the war more “reconstruction minded” 
than they. 

As for the Netherlands, it was com- 
pletely liberated only in May 1945, and 
it takes a country some time to recover 
its stability. It is well known, also, 
that the Dutch, whatever their qualities, 
have slower reflexes than the Belgians. 

Finally, we Belgians succeeded in 
modifying German policies and their 
execution during occupation, and showed 
‘ourselves very clever in taking or hid- 
ing from the Germans large quantities 
of food and wares. Hence, we emerged 
from occupation somewhat better off 
than other countries. The Netherlands, 
for example, did not experience German 
occupation in 1914, and was therefore 
unprepared to deal so effectively with 
German authorities from 1940 to 1945. 

As for food, we must confess that 
Belgian agriculture does not show up 
as well as it did during the occupation. 
Crops in 1944 and 1945 were below 
average, and during this period we have 
had to rely more than ever upon im- 


ports. This may be due to fatigue af- 
ter more than four years of occupation. 

For raw materials, also, imports have 
provided Belgium with its chief supply 
during cur postliberation period. Pay- 
ment for these has been facilitated by 
lend-lease arrangements, Belgium being 
the only country with a favorable bal- 
ance in lend-lease transactions. Bel- 
gian advances for the supply of the 
Allied forces were repaid in foreign cur- 
rency, which also was useful in paying 
for Belgian imports. 

The social situation has been difficult 
for a year, but no major incident has 
occurred. Strikes, on the whole, have 
been scarce, despite the unsatisfactory 
relation between cost of living and 
wages. A general rise in wages has 
been retarded by government action.’ 

We cen say that wages are now two 
and a half times as high as in 1939. 
Accordirg to official figures, the rise in 
the cost of living has been about the 
same. As the black market is diminish- 
ing, or cying, the position of the work- 
ing class is much improved. However, 
the salaries of white-collar employees, 
including civil servants, have only dou- 
bled, which means that for them the 
cost of their living exceeds their income. 

On the whole, the Belgian economic 
situation, one year after liberation, is 
not satisfactory. Nevertheless, we can- 
not deny considerable progress. If all 
has not been realized according to 
schedule. it may be one day, and Bel- 
gium become prosperous again. 


5 Two specific wage increases have been 
decreed by the Belgian Government itse:f since 
liberation: a 60 per cent Increase decreed on 
April 14, 1945, and a 20 per cent increase on 
September 14,—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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Financial Reconstruction of Belgium 
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Manuscript received March 1946 


N September 1944, when the prodi- 
gious advances of the Allied armies 


liberated Belgium in the short space of ` 


a few days, the economic and financial 
situation of the country was extremely 
precarious. 


SITUATION AT LIBERATION 


Exploited for more than four ‘years 
by the German occupation forces, Bel- 
gium had been drained of all its re- 
serves in raw materials and foodstuffs. 
Some of its industrial equipment had 
been transferred to Germany or into 
countries occupied by it. Many work- 
ers had been deported and condemned 
to forced labor for the enemy far from 
their homeland. 

Indirectly, and also as a consequence 
of high occupation costs—exceeding 73 
billion francs—the financial situation 
had grown seriously worse. The public 
debt reached 156 billions, as against 66 
‘billions on April 30, 1940; the bank- 
note issue of the Belgian National Bank 
rose to 101 billions, as against 30 bil- 
lions in May 1940; sight and time bank 
deposits climbed to 43 billions from 13.5 
billions; postal checking accounts rose 
to almost 11 billions from 4.5 billions; 
and the-total of other means of pay- 
ment, comprising coins, Treasury bank 
notes, and active accounts with the Na- 
tional Bank, more than tripled to 164 
billions from 50.5 billions on the eve 
of Belgium’s entry into the war. 

Taking into account the considerable 
slowing down of economic activity and 
the diminishing quantity of stocks on 
hand, we were faced with an extremely 
reduced amount of goods available and 
an accumulation of means of payment 
which would have brought about all the 


dangers of inflation if their extent had 
been more general. 

The price of rationed foodstuffs, sold 
officially and in very insufficient quanti- 
ties, remained relatively close to the 
prewar level. The same was true for 
workers’ wages and white-collar . em- 
ployees’ salaries, which had undergone 
only 8 per cent rise over the May 10, 
1940 level. In reality, wages and 
salaries were a little more generously 
increased by hidden grants made by 
employers, but were in no way the re- 
sult of monetary inflation. The latter 
was perhaps latent. It had not yet set 
in, but we knew that it would irre- 
sistibly develop when distribution and 
price controls were relaxed. 

Nevertheless, certain prices had, un- 
der German occupation, risen to sensa- 
tional heights when compared with pre- 
war prices. Coffee, once worth 18 or 
20 francs per kilo, skyrocketed to 2,000 
francs per kilo during the war; butter, 
which used to sell for 35 or 40 francs 
per kilo, brought 500 to 700 francs on 
the black market in populous areas; a 
pair of shoes cost 3,000 to 4,000 francs, 
and a suit of clothes spiraled to 10,000 
francs and up. But these prices were 
primarily the result of scarcity, apply- 
ing to a relatively reduced volume of 
transactions, that can in no sense be 
interpreted as a general and funda- 
mental modification of the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit. 


PRELIBERATION PLANS 


Even during the occupation, the Bel- 
gian Government in London and cer- 
tain people at home were busy at work 
on the measures to be taken after libera- 
tion to assure under the best ‘possible 
conditions the reintegration of the Bel- 
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gian economy within the framework of 
the international economy. The con- 
cern of those on both sides of the Chan- 
nel was to maintain the parity of the 
franc with the pound and the dollar as 
near as possible to that existing before 
the invasion. 
had to assure in Belgium a price level 
compatible with the chosen parity by 
reducing, in rather substantial propor- 
tion, the volume of means of payment 
in circulation, so as to prevent the lat- 
ter from starting a rise in prices or 
neutralizing efforts to hold them down. 

Even before liberation, the Belgian 
Government in London had set the new 
franc and dollar-pound parity. In set- 
ting it, allowance was made, on the one 
hand, for the rise in prices and wages 
in the Anglo-American countries, and, 
on the other, for the Belgian domestic 
prices insofar as it was possible to de- 
termine them in the absence of officially 
established statistics. One of the chief 
concerns of the Government in setting 
this parity was to avoid sanctioning 
an excessive depreciation of the franc 
based on an abnormal situation which, 
by reason of the ccming liberation, was 
to be profoundly altered. The Govern- 
ment was fully aware of the danger of 
exposing public savings, as in 1918 and 
after, to the terrible effects of a con- 
tinued depreciation of the currency. 

Thus the rate of exchange was set at 
176.625 Belgian francs to the British 
pound. This had the additional ad- 
vantage of being the same rate at which 
the Congo franc had been stabilized 
during the course of the war. The rate 
for the American dollar was set at 43.70 
francs, based on the London-New York 
cross rate. This rate was a little more 
than 46 per cent higher than that of 
29.85 francs, current at the time of the 
German invasion of Bélgium. 


First MEASURES TAKEN 
Several days after the liberation of 


In order to succeed, we 


the country, plans for the improvement 
of the financial situation, laid down in 
London and in Belgium during zhe oc- 
cupation, were compared and defined 
in Brussels, under the direction of Mr. 
C. Gutt, Minister of Finance. Five 
weeks after the entry of the Allies into 
Brussels, the first measures uncer the 
improvement plan of October 6, 1944 
were enacted. 

Mr. Gutt’s plan consisted of two 
stages. The first, and the harder to 
realize, consisted of almost completely 
immobilizing the existing means of pay- 
ment, either in the form of bank notes 
or in.bank accounts, and then pro- 
gressively releasing portions of the lat- 
ter parallel with the resumpt:on of 
the country’s economic activity. The 
second, to be tackled later, embraced a 
plan to reabsorb, either througk taxes 
or voluntary or involuntary loans, that 
portion of the means of payment whose 
final immobilization would appear es- 
sential to the protection of the adopted 
parity exchange and of the price policy. 

The immediate application cf this 
plan was dependent on certain condi- 
tions of a technical nature. We had to 
have at our disposal a certain quantity 
of new bank notes to meet the needs of 
the new circulation. The calling in of 
the old bank note necessitated printed 
forms in sufficient quantities to record 
the transactions carried out and to fur- 
nish depositers with the necessary re- 
ceipts. 

The new bank notes had already been | 
printed in England, a long time before 
liberaticn. As for the forms, they too 
had already been printed by tke Na- 
tional Bank, in Brussels, during the oc- 
cupation, right under the very noses of 
the German bank inspectors. 


BANK NoTEs CALLED IN, ACCOUNTS 
FROZEN 


The Government’s decree of Cctober 
6, 1944 provided for the surrender of 
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.all bank notes in circulation on that 
day, except those of 50 francs and 
smaller denominations the total of 
which did not exceed 5 per cent of the 
notes in circulation. This bank note 
surrender applied also to frozen ac- 
counts and depositors’ accounts in 
banks, credit institutions, and postal 
checking agencies. The sole exception 
to the surrender rule was that each per- 
son was entitled to keep 2,000 francs 
which could be exchanged later for an 
equivalent sum in new bank notes. 
Then depositors’ accounts were frozen, 
except for an amount equal to the de- 
positor’s balance as of May 9, 1940— 
the eve of the German invasion of Bel- 
gium. 

A new exemption of 3,000 francs was 
authorized several weeks later for all 
frozen accounts, for the ordinary de- 
posit accounts as well as those resulting 
from the remittance of the (new) bank 
notes. 

After this exemption, all frozen ac- 
counts were divided into two parts. 
The first, comprising 40 per cent of the 
balance remaining after exemption, was 
declared temporarily blocked. This por- 
tion of the account was to be progres- 
sively released as economic conditions 
improved. The second part, consisting 
of 60 per cent of the remaining balance, 
was declared permanently frozen. This 
portion is to be absorbed later by taxes 
or by loans. 

The first results of these freezing 
` measures were: At the beginning of Oc- 
tober 1944, bank notes in circulation 
stood at 101 billion francs, while on 
November 16, 1944, that amount was 
reduced to 26.7 billions, and the gold 
balance which the National Bank had 
succeeded in removing from German 
reach by transfer abroad totaled 31.5 
billion francs, an amount which more 
than covered the effective circulation 
on that date. 

It was clear that the circulation of 


bank notes thus reduced was to be in- 
creased on short notice. It was fore- 
seen that moderate advances by the 
bank to the state, needed by the latter 
to meet the nation’s expenses of reor- 
ganization, would involve a certain ex- 
pansion of the note circulation and that 
the latter might even be extensive when 
measures necessitated for the defense 
of the new parity measures brought 
about the release of funds temporarily 
frozen. 


BANK LOANS NECESSITATED 


These plans were upset, after . the 
liberation of Belgium, by the fact that 
the presence of numerous Allied troops 
preparing for the final assault on Ger- 
many entailed the need for putting into 
circulation a considerable quantity of 
currency. In fact, the Belgian Govern- 
ment had no other means of obtaining 
funds necessary to meet these military 
costs than by borrowing them from the 
National Bank. It was impossible to 
limit these loans, for we had to place 
at the disposal of the Allied forces 
everything they needed, and the loans 
contributed to a rapid increase of the 
notes in circulation. 

The loans advanced by the National 
Bank to the state for the Allied govern- 
ments had a double feature. On one 
hand, they included the delivery of 
cash to pay the troops stationed in Bel- 
gium. ‘These advances reached their 
maximum on March 15, 1945, when no 
reimbursement had yet been made, and 
totaled 12,528 million francs. On Feb- 
ruary 7, 1946, thanks to payments 
made by the Allied governments, the 
total of these advances was reduced to 
5,704 million francs. On the other 
hand, these advances to the Allied gov- 
ernments included all the sums paid in 
Belgium by the Belgian Government 
for the billeting, transportation, and 
feeding of the troops, as well as pur- 
chases in Belgium made under lend- 
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lease and mutual-aid. By the end of 
October 1945, these payments exceeded 
16 billion francs. 

In addition to the advances by the 
National Bank to the Allied armies, 
we must add those made to the Belgian 
Government to meet its own needs. Be- 
tween liberation and the end of 1945, 
these advances reached the total of 
6,305 million francs. i 


CONCESSIONS MADE ON FROZEN 
ACCOUNTS 


The resumption of business and the - 


pressing needs of certain classes of the 
population that had undergone priva- 
tion made it necessary to release some 
of the funds in the 40 per cent cate- 
gory of frozen accounts. The Govern- 
ment limited these withdrawals to a 
minimum; but the freeing of these ac- 
counts brought about a corresponding 
increase in the bank note circulation, 
either in.the fiduciary form by an ex- 
tension in the volume of currency, or in 
the accounting form by increasing the 
totals in the open current accounts in 
banks and other financial institutions. 

Other concessions were made, such 
as: exemptions on individual accounts, 
granted by reason of special necessity, 
particularly of an economic nature; 
and collective exemptions applicable to 
certain groups or to all of the depositors. 

On June 5 a total exemption in the 
40 per cent category was granted for all 
accounts not originally exceeding 15,000 
francs, and on December 1 a quota 
equal to 25 per cent of the temporarily 
frozen balances in existence on that 
date was authorized. Besides, de- 
positors in this category were author- 
ized to use their temporarily frozen 
funds for the payment of taxes. 

The effect of these measures was to 
reduce the total of funds temporarily 
frozen from 37.4 billion francs at the 
close of 1944 to 21 billions at the end of 
1945. It is to be noted that a sizable 


portion of the funds released in De- 
cember 1945 was invested in state 
rentes, which correspondingly lessened 
the state’s need to call on the National 
Bank. 

Under the influence of advances to 
the state and of the release of tempo- 
rarily frozen funds, the bank’s note 
circulation climbed from 41.8 billion 
francs on January 4, 1945, to 49 bil- 
lions on March 1, 54 billions on May 
3, 59.7 billions on July 5, and 71.8 bil- 
lions on January 3, 1946. 

At this same date, deposits in the 
banks, which stood at 15.8 billions at 
the end of December 1944, rose to 34 
billions. 

At the end of December 1945, the to- 
tal means of.payment available, includ- 
ing postal checking accounts and sav- 
ings accounts, had reached 135 billions, 


as against 74.5 billions at the end of 


December 1944, 


THE SITUATION IMPROVED 


If during the early months of 1945 we 
experienced a certain anxiety about the 
outcome of monetary reform, because 
of the rapid increase in the circulation 
unaccompanied by a corresponding in- 
crease In commodities, the situation was 
greatly altered in the course of the lat- 
ter half of the year, as soon as the 
Allied forces left for Germany. 

From this time on, as foodstuffs and 
raw materials arrived from abroad, in- 
dustry began to pick up. Then, the 
Allied governments began to repay, in 
foreign currencies, the loans made to 
them in francs by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the payment of troops sta- 
tioned in Belgium. In addition, the 
deliveries of lend-lease goods by the 
Allied governments compensated, in a 
certain measure, for the loans made by 
Belgium for the maintenance of Allied 
armies. 
` In October 1945 an agreement was 
concluded with the United States of 
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America under which the latter lent 
Belgium 124 million dollars (5.4 billion 
francs), which represented the differ- 
ence between reverse lend-lease ad- 
vances made by Belgium and the lend- 
lease aid she received from the United 
States. 

In addition, the Export-Import Bank 
made two loans to Belgium totaling 100 
million dollars (4.4 billion francs) to 
cover purchases made in the United 
States. Also, Canada extended the Bel- 
gian Government a credit amounting to 
25 million dollars (Canadian). 

These operations made it possible for 
the nation to secure a rather important 
quantity of its needed foodstuffs from 
_abroad until such time as its exports 
were re-established. Besides, they fur- 
nished the state with funds necessary 
to meet reconstruction costs until the 
money market in Belgium would permit: 
the borrowing of the necessary sums 
there. 


STABILIZATION MEASURES 


The second stage of Mr. Gutt’s plan 
to improve the Belgian monetary situa- 
tion was realized by the enactment of 
the Law of October 14, 1945 relative to 
permanently and temporarily frozen ac- 
counts, and the Fiscal Laws of October 
15, 16, and 17, 1945. 

By this legislation the Government 
definitively consolidated the 60 per cent 
portion of bank notes and deposits 
frozen by the decrees of 1944, totaling 
61.5 billion francs, by floating a 314 
per cent currency stabilization loan. 
This loan was to be amortized by spe- 
cial taxes, thus distributing the costs of 
the war throughout the nation as equi- 
tably as possible. These taxes included 


a special 100 per cent tax on profits’ 


arising from loans and supplies fur- 
nished to the enemy, an extraordinary 
tax of between’ 70 and 95 per cent on 
exceptional profits and income earned 


during the war, and a general 5 per 
cent tax on the capital of individuals 
and companies. We estimate that the 
yield of all these taxes will reach 50 
billion francs. 

In addition, the state acquired about 
15 billion francs as a result of revalua- 
tion of the National Bank’s gold bullion 
arising from the new parity, as well as 
the profit realized from the old-type 
bank notes that were not turned in for 
exchange, by virtue of the decree of 
October 6, 1944. This amount will 
permit the National Bank to wipe out 
its floating debt in due course. 


BUDGETARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Thanks to the freezing plan of Oc- 
tober 1944, coupled with the fiscal meas- 
ures of October 1945, the Belgian 
monetary situation Is in a strong po- 
sition today. However, this position 
can be maintained only as long as there 
is assurance of a balanced national 
budget and that the Government will 
refrain from having recourse for funds 
to the National Bank. It is important 
also that harmony be established be- 
tween prices, wages, and the monetary 
parity. 

In order to appreciate the possibility 
of maintaining this harmony, ‘it is 
necessary to keep the following facts 
in mind. The exchange rate of the 
dollar, which determines the official 
price of gold, is 46 per cent higher to- 
day in Brussels than it was before the 
war. Prices in the United States are 
now 50 per cent higher than in 1939. 
We can therefore estimate that the level 
of prices and wages in Belgium, all 
things being equal, could hardly fall 
below 225 per cent of the pre-1939 level. 

In 1938 the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary expenses of the state reached 14.5 
billion francs, of which 12.9 billions 
were covered by current receipts. In 
applying to these figures the coefficient 
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of minimum increase of the price and 
wage level, that is 225 per cent, the 
figures of: the 1938 budget translated 
into 1946 francs would read: expenses, 
32.6 billion francs; receipts, 29 billion 
francs. 

The provisions for the 1946 budget 
as they have just been determined do 
not deviate too far from the figures 
mentioned, especially if we take into 
consideration the exceptionally difficult 
circumstances in which the nation finds 
itself a little more than a year after its 
liberation. 

The ordinary and exceptional (war- 
time) expenses foreseen ‘for the budget 
of 1946 total 36.1 billion francs, which 
will be covered Ly receipts amounting 
to 28.2 billions, leaving a deficit of 7.9 
billion francs. 

Provisions have also been made for a 
supplementary budget for 1946 which 
covers in large measure operations rela- 
tive to special taxes and the currency 
stabilization loan floated to absorb the 
60 per cent portion of funds frozen in 
1944. Moreover, it is essentially ear- 
marked for the payment of war dam- 
ages and pensions. It represents ex- 
penses of 21.6 billion francs against 18.3 
billions in receipts, leaving a deficit of 
3.3 billion francs. 

The total deficit for 1946, to be 
covered by borrowing or by recourse to 
other resources of the Treasury, is only 
11.2 billion francs for a total outlay of 
57.7 billion francs. The deficit is less 
than 20 per cent of the outlay. These 
figures are based on an extremely 
moderate estimate of receipts. Taking 
into consideration an economic revival 
that becomes more and more evident, it 
is quite possible that this estimate of 
receipts will be considerably exceeded. 

The most evident sign of improve- 
ment in the budget situation is that 
since the beginning of November 1945, 
recourse by the state to the National 
Bank has ceased and the needs of the 


-127.1 billion francs. 


Treasury have been met by other meth- 
ods of financing. 


Tue PUBLIC DEBT 


The public debt at the end of 1938 
stood at 56.5 billion francs. If we pro- 
ceed as we did for the budget and apply 
the coefficient of 225, this prewar debt 
translated into 1946 francs becomes 
In fact, this debt 
at the end of 1945 actually amounted 
to 205 billions. 

The charges of this debt, which 
amounted in 1938 to 2.4 billion francs, 
become, by application of the ccefficient 
225, 5.4 billion 1946 francs, to cover 
which the 1946 budget allocates 6.4 
billions. 

The per capita debt for Belgium at 
the end of October 1945 was 25,530 
francs ($582); that of the United 
States was $1,922, and that of the 
United Kingdom £495 ($1,995). 

From these figures we can see that if 
Belgium has a public debt problem, it 
does not suffer by comparison with that 
of the United States or Great Britain. 


ECONOMIC IMPROVEMENTS 


In the field of economic activity, if 
certair. retail prices seem high at first 
glance, they are falling day by day, 
thanks to an improvement in food ra- 
tioning, to the daily increasing imports, 
and to the return of a healthy com- 
petition in production and commerce. 

The demand abroad for Belgian prod- 
ucts has already permitted certain Bel- 
gian exporters to re-enter the field of 
foreign trade, the result of which is that 
a growing portion of imports is today 
covere:l by exports. In December 1945, 
imports rose to 2,561 million francs and 
exports reached 984 million francs. 
For the entire year of 1945, imports 
totalec 13,724 million francs and ex- 
ports 3,972 millions. These exports 
could be increased if the Government 
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did not insist on assuring above all a 
sufficient food supply for the domestic 
market, a condition essential to the 
maintenance of low prices. 

It is important to underline that in 
spite of the particularly difficult times 
in 1944 and early 1945, wage-earners, 
salaried employees, and civil servants, 
aware that the monetary reform and 
the defense of the parity to protect the 
franc depended upon them, were smart 
enough not to make inconsiderate de- 
mands for higher wages. With the aid 
of falling prices, they can today watch 
their income take on value. 


MONETARY RESERVES 


Finally, we must also mention that 
the position of the gold and exchange 
reserves of the nation is excellent. 
These reserves have been maintained 
and even increased since liberation, 
thanks to payments by the Allies for 
advances made by Belgium to the for- 
mer’s armies. By the end of January 
1946 the National Bank of Belgium 
had built up credits in gold and foreign 
currencies to the amount of almost 36 
billion francs (825 million dollars), an 
increase of about 10 per cent over that 
at the end of 1944. In addition, the 
nation possesses considerable credits 
abroad, particularly in the United 
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States, the unfreezing of which has only 
just begun. 

The total of these resources will en- 
able us to replenish the nation’s stocks 
of raw materials. This is indispensable 
to reconstruction, since the economic 
structure of the nation obliges it, in 
order to live, to import raw products 
and to export manufactured products. 
This situation naturally brings up the 
problem of market outlets, but on that 
subject, Belgium is counting on the 
spirit of co-operation of her allies to see 
to it that the barriers to foreign trade 
be reduced to a minimum. 


SATSIFACTORY PROGRESS 


This brief review shows what prog- 
ress has been made, in spite of circum- 
stances often adverse, toward the im- 
provement of the monetary situation 
and public finances and for the eco- 
nomic revival of Belgium. This prog- 
ress justifies confidence in the adjust- 
ment, which will be met without great 
difficulty and which was partly realized 
in 1945, of domestic prices to the wage 
scale and the monetary parity; and in 
the conviction that the sacrifices and 
the efforts of the people will find their 
just reward in the success of the task 
undertaken for the economic and finan- 
cial reconstruction of the nation. 


He has held numerous 


important international and Belgian posts, and was a participant in most of the interna- 
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of the Van Zeeland International Economic Mission. 


The Battle of Coal 


By JEAN VERCLEYEN 
Manuscript received March 1946 


HEN Mr. Van Acker became 

Prime Minister and Minister of 
Coal in February 1945, coal production 
had dropped during the crisis period to 
23,000 tons a day. This explains why, 
at that time, domestic gas was practi- 
cally nonexistent; electricity was shut 
off from Tuesday to Friday, inclusive, 
of each week; window glass and bottle 
factories and ice plants were shut down; 
brick yards, tile factories, and cement 
plants were closed for lack of fuel, al- 
though they were indispensable for the 
reconstruction of the regions laid waste 
by the enemy; textile mills operated at 
only an insignificant percentage of their 
capacity; machine industries were closed 
four days out of six for lack of fuel and 
electric power; -the number of trains 
running was cut to the bone; the iron 
and steel industries were dormant; the 
food industries were lagging; legitimate 
trade each day lost some ground to the 
black market; thefts of coal from the 
railroad depots had risen to unbeliev- 
able proportions; the illegal sale of coal 
occurred in broad daylight, until on the 
Brussels Bourse the black market in 
coal became a public scandal; unem- 
ployment grew week by week until at 
the beginning of February 1945 there 
were 310,000? unemployed in the coun- 
try, although by that time over 200,000 


of our compatriots were in Germany as - 


deportees, and cover 100,000 Belgian 
prisoners remained in German prison 
camps; the food supply was lower in 
February 1945 than during the darkest 
days of the German occupation. 

These are facts. An even more seri- 
ous concern grew out of the wave of 
discouragement that swept over the 


1 In 1933, during the economic crisis, there 
were at most 500,000 unemployed in Belgium. 
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country. The people who thought that 
liberation would remedy all their ills 
were deceived. The industrial circles 
supinely waited for miracles to happen. 
The working classes were upset and 
strikes occurred in numerous industries, 
especially in the coal mines. Public 
opinion was without guidance; every- 
where there was a lack of confidence 
and the country was no longer being 
governed. The day even came when 
the forces of the resistance and those of 
the Government faced each other. In 
every way, both morally and materially, 
Belgium teetered on the brink of the 
abyss. 


THE PLAN OUTLINED 


As soon as he assumed the Premier- 
ship, Mr. Van Acker revived the public 
courage and showed the way te be fol- 
lowed. In his message to Parliament 
he observed: 


The country wants to be governed. It 
shall be. I have deemed it advisable to 
add to my functions as Prime Minister 
those of the Minister of Coal, not solely 
because coal mining is the key to the door 
of economic recovery, but because it will 
produce great difficulties on account of the 
lamentable state of our coal mines which 
have become “used up” by five years of 
war. 

With the aid of owners and workers we 
shall pass the first stage, i.e., bring the pro- 
duction to 50,000 tons daily. All the coal 
mined will go to industrial consumers, be- 
cause the most important thing at the mo- 
ment is the speedy resumption cf manu- 
factures. 

When our allies see that we are making 
the things they will need, to the maximum 
of our capacities and at an ever increas- 
ing tempo, they will give us assistance in 
every way. 
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The slogan should be: “Work and im- 
port as much as possible as quickly as 
possible.” 


Belgians like to hear plain talk. 
They have lots of common sense. So 
they forgot their sorrows and bravely 
went back to work. 

Three months later, in April, the first 
objective had been attained: daily coal 
production had reached 50,000 tons. 
In May it was 55,000 tons. 

The plan of action outlined by the 
Prime Minister included, among others, 
the following points: to attract some of 
the youth to mining, especially by giv- 
ing miners status; to recruit foreign 
workers in order to meet the serious 
manpower shortage in the mines; to 
provide the miners with the equipment 
necessary for normal operation. 


THE STATUTE OF MINERS 
Its aim 


When a young man does not seem 
suited for a skilled trade, people say 
that he has enough brains to work in a 
mine. Therefore young people avoid 
an occupation that is so discredited, and 
this in turn endangers the future of the 
coal mining industry. 

The “Statute of Miners” aims to 
render the miner’s trade attractive. It 
grants important advantages to the 
miners and tends to improve their work- 
ing conditions. 


Its essential provisions 


1. After thirty years of work in the 
pits the annual pension of the miner, no 
matter what his age may then be, shall 
be 15,000 francs, es nearly half his 
usual wage. 

2. This pension shall be increased by 
1,000 francs for each year passed in 
the pits over and above the thirty just 
mentioned. 

3. A miner’s widow with four chil- 
dren receives a pension which may run 


as high as 24,000 francs a year. Be- 
fore the war it would not have amounted 
to 4,200 francs. 

4. The laws have been faptgued in 
the matter of insurance against illness 
and premature invalidity. 

5. Loans at low interest rates (in cer- 
tain cases at 1% of 1 per cent) facilitate 
home ownership by miners so inclined. 

6. Leaves of absence with pay for as 
high as 18 days a year permit the in- 
dustrious miners to enjoy to the fullest 
the pleasures of a vacation. During 
this leave they receive free transporta- 
tion on all Belgian railroad lines. 

7. A premium of 2,000 francs is 
granted to anyone who becomes a pit 
miner. 

8. Great efforts have been made in 
the interest of the miners’ health. A 
commission composed of workers, em- 
ployers, physicians, and the best-quali- . 
fied representatives of the universities 
has been instructed by the Government 
to study ways and means of improving 
working conditions and especially of 
combating the evil effects of dust in the 
underground galleries. 

9. The food rations of miners are 
larger and are richer in fats than are 
the rations of the rest of the population. 

It is premature to decide whether the 
Statute of Miners will or will not be 
able to direct a part of the young men 
of Belgium into this field of work. But 
it is possible to claim that one of the 
aims which the Prime Minister assigned 
to it is in process of realization; the 
miner’s trade is beginning to receive 
some attention, and various indications 
suggest that it is beginning to be at- 
tractive to the youth of the nation. The 
statute will be further improved, no- 
tably by regulations governing appren- 
ticeship training. 


FOREIGN WORKERS 


In August 1945 the Prime Minister 
announced to the Parliament that, both 
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in order to meet the growing needs of 
industry and to furnish the people with 
the means for keeping warm during the 
winter of 1945-46, it would be neces- 
sary to increase the daily production to 
80,000 tons by the end of the year. We 
were still at the 55,000-ton level or 
thereabouts, and the individual produc- 
tivity of the miners had already reached 
prewar rates. 

To increase production, then, it would 
be necessary to add to the manpower in 
the pits, although all available resources 
were exhausted. In the last analysis, 
this was the problem: to replace by 
foreign workers the 40,000-odd Poles, 
Czechoslovaks, and others who had 
worked in our mines before the war but 
who had left us in May 1940. 

Belgian missions were dispatched to 
Germany to recruit workers. The re- 
sults were discouraging. Among the 
foreigners in Germany who did not want 
to return to their homelands, only a 
few—2,000 to 3,900—were willing to 
come and work in Belgium. Then it 
became necessary, after an agreement 
with our allies, to adopt the least de- 


sirable solution and put German war . 


prisoners to work. 

The American authorities transferred 
30,000 German prisoners of war to Bel- 
gium, and the British did the same. 
Qualified Belgian physicians examined 
every German individually and accepted 
45,000, the rest being declared unsuit- 
able for mining. Among those accepted, 
39,000 are working regularly in the pits. 
The remaining 6,000 are employed at 
administrative tasks. 

Within a few months, thirty-one 
‘ camps had been built near the mines. 
Each has dormitories with beds, dining 
rooms, kitchens, an infirmary, a can- 
teen, and so forth. Some of these 
camps have been held up as models by 
representatives of the International Red 
Cross, who are visiting them regularly. 
German physicians and pastors are at- 


tached to these camps. Belgian soldiers 
are assigned to guard duty. The Ger- 
man prisoners receive an adequate ra- 
tion, as varied and rich in calories as 
that of Belgian workers. As soon as 
the mail service was re-established in 
Germany, the prisoners were allowed to 
correspond with their families. 

Efforts have been made to have the 
Germans work in mines having no Bel- 
gian workers. However, no difficulties 
have arisen when this has not been 
completely possible for technical rea- 
sons. This does not signify that the 
Belgians have forgotten German atroci- 
ties during the occupation. Yet, dur- 
ing the day’s task “all the world is 
brotherly,” to quote one of our old 
songs. 

The productivity of the prisoners is 
about half of that of the Belgian miners. 
Bonuses as high as 30 francs a day 
may be earned by the most industrious 
ones. By December 1945 the German 
prisoners were producing about 24,000 
tons a day, which, when added to the 
production of native miners, brought 
the total to a little over 80,000 tons. 


‘THE EQUIPMENT PROBLEM 


In February 1945 our mines were 
without pit props, rails, sheet iron, ca- 
bles, winches, belting, rubber tubing for 
compressed air connections, electric 
motors, replacement parts, lumber, 
carts, dicks, and so forth. There was 
even a shortage of lamps, although they 
were indispensable to the miners. How- 
ever, as soon as the coal praduction 
reached a satisfactory level, it was pos- 
sible to reopen factories making mining 
equipment. 

Priority regulations, carefully formu- 
lated and scrupulously observed, made 
matters easier. For instance, a shop spe- 
cializing in the manufacture of miners’ 


‘picks was unable to furnish more than 


50 a month in February 1945. Now it 
produces 1,500 a month, or 75 per cent 
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of its normal capacity. Another group 
of shops, making belting, were shut 
down in February, but now they supply 
over 15,000 yards a month. 

At the moment, the coal mines are 
supplied with the absolutely essential 
transport equipment; but there is an- 
other grave problem—the re-equipment 
of our collieries so that they can extract 
coal at a reasonable profit. We shall 
have a word or two to say about that 
question later. 


THE RESULTS 


Everyone agrees that Belgium has 
been able to improve her economic 
status with a speed and to an extent 
that give her a somewhat privileged 
position as a country; and that is pri- 
marily because the battle of coal was 
won by the Prime Minister before the 
deadline had been reached. The daily 
production of 80,000 tons set for the 


February 1945 


Unemployed 300,000, plus 


200,000 workers deported to 


Germany, plus 
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end of the year was reached for the 
first time on December 28, 1945. Some 
of the results of the victory won in the 
battle of coal are listed below. 


SUBSIDIES TO THE MINES 


In the economic field, Belgium’s task 
is to import raw materials, transform 
them into finished products, and export 
what she cannot consume. Now, every 
industry making consumers’ goods needs 
coal, the only raw material we our- 
selves possess. This means that Bel- 
gium must make available a large sup- 
ply of coal at very low cost. I have 
already mentioned what our Prime Min- 
ister did to assure an adequate produc- 
tion of coal, and I shall now briefly 
state his price policy. 

Before the war, the daily production 
reached over 100,000 tons. At the 
time of the liberation it hardly reached 
15,000 tons. It required all the Prime 


December 1945 


90,000, of whom 45,000 presumably 
too ill to work 


100,000 prisoners of war and 


political prisoners 
Tron & steel 
Gas for domestic use 


Electricity for domestic 
use 


Railroad transportation 


Textiles _ Practically nil 

Window glass Q 

Bottles 0 

Drinking glasses 0 

Tiles 0 

Bricks 0 

Cement 5,000 tons per month 

Paper 600 tons per month 

Leather 100 tons per month 

Ice 0 

Coal distributed to the 100 kilograms for the winter 
people 1944-45 


18,000 tons per month 
40% of prewar cubic footage 
45% of prewar amount 


Fewer than 2,000 trains, of 
which most were assigned 
to carrying troops 


130,000 tons per month 
130% of prewar cubic footage 
220% of prewar amount 


9,000 trains, almost completely re- 
served for civilian traffic 


21 million square meters per month 
1,500,000 square meters per month 
3,000 tons per month 

800 tons per month 

5 million pieces per month 

150 million per month 

130,000 tons per month 

11,700 tons per month 

500 tons per month 

60,000 square meters per month 


1,600 kilograms per household for 
the winter 1045-46, plus supple- 
mentary amounts for the sick, for 
merchants, artisans, artists, etc. 
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Minister’s energy to bring it to 50,000 
tons in April and 80,000 tons by the last 
of December 1945, An industry operat- 
ing at 15, 25, or even 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity must inevitably impose higher 
prices. This general principle still ap- 
plies to the collieries, for in the coal in- 
dustry numerous items of cost are ir- 
reducible. 

Now, the prices of the products 
manufactured in our textile mills, ma- 
chine shops, iron and steel works, and 
so on, depend on the cost of raw mate- 
rials, the cost of coal used in the various 
operations, the cost of labor, and vari- 
ous items such as amortization and 
overhead. Since the raw materials are 
imported and since overhead expenses 
are usually cut to the bone, there are 
only two solutions left—-cheap labor or 
cheap coal. 

For these reasons, the Government, 
immediately after the liberation, fixed 
rather low sales prices for the collieries 
and decided on subsidies as the means 
of bridging the gap between the cost 


price and the sales price when the dif- 


ference became excessive. We may as- 
sume that the subsidies to the collieries 
have been both an important part of 
the battle of coal and a dominant factor 
in economic recovery. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


. The difficulties were numerous and 
varied. A volume would be needed to 
recount them all. We shall be satisfied 
to note a few of the most typical. 

1. The construction of thirty-one 
camps, each covering several hectares, 
including all necessary facilities, at a 
time when there was a dearth of every- 
thing, created problems that can be un- 
derstood by professionals. Vested in- 
terests had to be overcome, indifference 
and neglect conquered. It was enough 
to break any man. 

2. Having to fix sales prices below 


cost prices obviously was not Ikely to 
stimulate the interest of those in charge. 

3. At a given moment, in crder to 
maintain monetary values, wages had 
to be fixed at an index figure of 160 
and laier at 200, while the price index 
of consumers’ goods rose much higher. 
In the course of a national lecture tour, 
the Prime Minister explained to the 
workers “that a rise in wages Goes not 
necessarily mean an increase in pur- 
chasing power,” and that, for the pres- 
ent, “before raising wages, it is first 
necessary to cut prices as much as pos- 
sible and to put enough merchandise 
on the market.” ‘These commcn-sense 
words were pretty quickly uncerstood 
by the workers, but nevertheless little 
strikes broke out here and there, usu- 
ally of brief duration. 

4, When it became necessary to or- 
der the mobilization of manpower in 
order to prevent certain industrizs from 
monopolizing workers at the expense of 
other essential industries, notakly coal 
mining, there was little enthusiasm at 
first, but everything turned out all 
right. 

5. The problem of lumber “or the 
mines has been troublesome. Our 
stockpile is exhausted, and our forests, 
pillaged by the Germans during five 
years of occupation, can no longer fur- 
nish the lumber needed by the collieries. 
The importation of pit lumber offers 
difficulties that did not exist prior to the 
war. This is natural. There is a pos- 
sibility that our American friends will 
help us shortly. 

6. Fraud, in every conceivable form, 
constituted one of the difficulties we had 
to conquer. Industrialists order2d coal 
beyond their needs and disposed of the 
excess in the black market. Some coal 
dealers short-weighted their customers. 
Others failed to deliver at promised 
times, either through negligence or in- 
tentionally. All such people were re- 
moved from their positions and were 
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prosecuted at law. Some members of 
the administration showed little zeal in 
their work. When their negligence 
threatened public welfare, sanctions 
were applied which went as far as re- 
moval from their positions. 

7. Each month 250 kilograms of coal 
was distributed to each of more than 
2,600,000 .households. One can well 
imagine the administrative problem in- 
volved and the variety of frauds that 
had to be repressed, especially as each 
month saw the task renewed. The lack 
_ of a stockpile of coal has forced us to 
ration coal by the month. — 


THE FUTURE 


The problems of the future may be 
summed up as (1) increase in produc- 
tion and (2) decrease of the production 
costs of coal. The Prime Minister has 


decided to raise production to prewar 
levels, i.e. to 100,000 tons per day, a 
few months hence. Negotiations with 
other governments are under way with 


a view to bringing foreign labor into 


our mines. Everything possible will be 
done to interest our young people in the 
mining industry and to improve the 
working conditions in the pits. 

The battle to obtain a minimum cost 
figure will be delivered on all fronts: 
(1) full and modern re-equipment of 
our collieries, especially in the line of 
mechanical devices for extracting coal; 
(2) reorganization of the concessions; 
and (3) gasification of coal in the veins. 

All these questions are on the agenda 
and are being investigated. The Prime 
Minister has decided to solve them in 
the manner most conducive ‘to public 
welfare. 


Jean Vercleyen is Chef de Cabinet of the Prime Minister and Minister of Coal, on 
leave from his position as Inspector General of Technical Instruction at the Ministry of 


Public Instruction. 


He was formerly a member of the staff of the Industrial School of 


Courcelles-lez-Charleroi and of the University of Labor of Charleroi. 


The Battle of Supplies 


By FRÉDÉRIC OSTERRIETH 


Manuscript received March 1946 


N ORDER to appreciate the eco- 
nomic comeback that Belgium has 
been able to make with a rapidity that 
causes admiration and astonishment 


abroad, it is necessary to take into con- - 


sideration its structure and the conse- 
quences of the enemy occupation on its 
economy. ' 

Limited in its living space, Belgium 
is inhabited by the densest population 
not only of Europe but of the entire 
world. The nature of its soil does not 
permit it to feed its approximately 
eight and a half million inhabitants, 
nor can it depend on its own materials 
to keep busy its many workers. The 
only important mineral riches which 
Belgium possesses, and which are basic 
to its activity, are its coal deposits. 
And so Belgium must turn to other 
countries to ensure the population both 
work and bread. But in order to pay 
for her imports of food and industrial 
products, she has to orient her industry 
toward the export trade. 

As a result, the entire economy of 
Belgium is motivated by commerce out- 
side her borders, and the maintenance 
of communications, both in and out, 
with other countries is one of the pri- 
mary conditions of her prosperity. To 
indicate the importance of her interna- 
tional trade in goods, it is useful to go 
back to the period 1936-38, when 
. monthly imports reached 2,868,000 tons 
valued at 2,019 million francs, and ex- 
ports were 1,912,000 tons with a total 
value of 1,859 million francs. 

Under these conditions, one under- 
stands what disastrous consequences 
the German occupation had on the 
equilibrium of the country and on the 
material life of its inhabitants. The 
blockade inevitably brought particu- 
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larly serious repercussions. And thus, 
when the Allied armies liberated Bel- 
gium in September. 1944, they found her 
emptied of her substance. The eco- 
nomic disturbance was complet2. All 
ways oi communication were disorgan- 
ized; the people were living under an 
extremely precarious food raticn; in- 
dustries were at a standstill;. unemploy- 
ment was rampant everywhere; and so- 
cial troubles rumbled in the midst of 
this misery. 

The two definite advantages which 
Belgium had been able to keep through 
the trials of the war were her relatively 
intact human potential and her indus- 
trial structure, oriented toward peace- 
time production. ‘These two precious 
elements represented the true working 
capital of the country, and it had to be 
brought to its full value by the im- 
portation of raw materials. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPORTATION 
To restore the dislocated economy of 


Belgium, the necessity for imports was, 


therefore, urgently felt. The country 
needed new strength, which must come 
from the outside, to regain its lost 
equilibrium. But, unfortunately, the 
possibility of imports remained all too 
small. One must go back to the somber 
period of the winter of 1944, when the 
cannon rumbled on all the frontiers of 
the country. The enemy hac even 
launched a counterattack and retaken a 
part of the territory. Military neces- 
sity was foremost. Above all, the war 
must be won. 

Antwerp and Ghent, which are the 
large national ports, were at that time 
the only ports on the Continent that 
had fallen intact into the hands of the 
Allies. They were going to be the 
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take-off points for the final assault and 
the liberation of Europe. But the uti- 
lization of these bases by the military 
authorities assumed an absolute pri- 
ority and added a new problem to be 
solved in order to be able to restock 
the country. 

Under these conditions, the first 
months of the liberation did not allow 
the importation of any large quantities 
of products from overseas. The gen- 
eral situation grew worse, even, and the 
beginning of the year 1945 was dark for 
Belgium, cut off almost entirely from 
the outside world. 

The first help from the outside which 
brought an appreciable change came 
from the military imports. Indeed, the 
Allied armies pledged themselves, in 
view of the sad plight of the popula- 
tion, to ensure the arrival of food stocks 
to bring the food ration up to 2,000 
calories. These military imports con- 
. tinued to the end of July 1945, at a 
monthly rate of 60,000 to 70,000 tons. 
The cumulative total was 671,995 tons. 

This first apportionment was ex- 
tremely precious, and it allowed the 
undernourished people to be given the 
sustenance necessary to enable them to 
furnish the work demanded by the 
Allies, and later to provide the effort 
indispensable for an economic come- 
back. But that was not all. Belgium 
needed raw materials to restore manu- 
facturing operations. A vast supply 
program was set up, with the idea of 
furnishing both raw materials and in- 
dustrial products. The question was, 
how was Belgium going to put into 
execution this program of supply? 


THE WORK OF THE ECONOMIC 
MISSIONS 


In order to judge the diffculty of re- 
supplying Belgium, one must realize 
that at the beginning of 1945, all de- 
cisions concerning the purchase and 


transport of raw materials throughout 
the world depended upon international 
bodies under the final authority of the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. That or- 
ganization, instituted by the United Na- 
tions, had pooled all the economic re- 
sources of the belligerent nations in 
order to concentrate all efforts on the 
final goal—winning the war. 

The American and British Govern- 
ments had approached the Belgian Gov- 
ernment with the request to send to 
Washington and London a Cabinet 
member equipped with the necessary 
powers to discuss the possibilities for 
resupplying Belgium. The Premier at 
that time, Hubert Pierlot, asked Mr. 
Paul Kronacker, about the middle of 
December 1944, to undertake the heavy 
task of procuring for Belgium both 
work and bread. 

With untiring courage and pertinacity 
Mr. Kronacker set to work and en- 
listed the co-operation of technicians 
and specialists belonging to the com- 
mercial, industrial, maritime, and finan- 
cial world. In record time he was able 
to create a nucleus of what was later 
to be called the Kronacker Missions. 
He left for Washington and London and 
got under way in these two capitals or- 
ganizations similar to the one formed 
in Brussels. Later, secondary missions 
were installed at Buenos Aires, Mont- 
real, Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm, and 
Copenhagen. l : 

While this outside help’ was thus 
being organized, the channels of com- 
munication within Belgium were rapidly 
being put in workable order, and Bel- 
gian workers took an active part in the 
operations of the Allies. ‘Thus the 
whole economy was so organized as to 
be able to play an active part in the 
war, as is shown by the considerable 
sum to the credit of Belgium in lend- 
lease and mutual aid. To complete its 
economic revival, the country awaited 
nothing more than the arrival of goods 
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from overseas to restore its industrial 
activity in increasing measure. 

From the beginning, the supply policy 
proved a complete success. Although 
the action of the Economic Missions 
took place during six months of war, 
these missions succeeded in importing, 
in addition to tke military program, 
3,018,587 tons of industrial raw ma- 
terials, food products, and various other 
goods. The tight network of communi- 
cations in Belgium made possible rapid 
distribution of these cargoes, which 
completely revived the economic life of 
the country in the space of a few 
months. This revival is the tangible re- 
sult of the spirit of organization and 
the untiring will to work of a youthful 
people. Belgium asked the Allies to 
facilitate her supplies, and as outside 
help was furnished, the country was 
able to show to the world its real ca- 
pabilities. 


Tue ROLE oF THE UNITED STATES 


It is appropriate to underline with 
gratitude the important part taken by 
the United States in resupplying Bel- 
gium., A. comparison of the imports 
from the United States in 1945 (in ad- 
dition to what wes furnished for the 
military program) with those from 
other countries wil show this relative 
importance: 


. Metric Tons 
United States.......... 1,238,738 
Canada sus ccse Poet eres 369,000 
Argentina..........000- 264,000 
United Kingdom........ 250,000 
Belgian Congo.......... 226,000 
Sweden.......cecceaees 147,000 
e | | AEE ee 144,000 


Thus, the United States occupied first 
place in resupplying Belgium, and it 
furnished as much as the five other 
principal exporting countries combined. 


Numerous obstacles had to be over- 


come to achieve these objectives. Be- 
sides the’ technical difficulties, it was 


often necessary to avoid diplomatic 
stumbling blocks. Special action had 
to be taken at Washington because, 
throughout the war, final decision 
rested with the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, sitting in the United States. It 
was therefore necessary that the Eco- 
nomic Missions be supported in their 
appeals by representatives of the United 
States in Belgium. JI am glad to render 
homage here to His Excellency, Ambas- 
sador Sawyer, and his chief collabora- 
tors, as well as to the American repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme Headquarters 
Allied Expeditionary Forces, for the un- 
derstanding which they always showed 
toward our problems and for the effi- 
cient help they never ceased to furnish 
in the diplomatic field. They spared 
no effort to bring their complete sup- 
port to the work of resupplying the 
country, and supported Mr. Kranacker 
in all the activities he undertook in the 
United States. 


CONCLUSION 


Belgium, having decided to go ener- 
getically back to work, being under- 
stood and helped by her allies and 
friends, revived quite rapidly. Today 
it is hard to believe that only a year 
ago our country was going through a 
profound crisis. The cold and dark 
days of the winter of 1944—45 are al- 
ready losing themselves in the bad 
memories of the war period. 

The country is on the way to achiev- 
ing its reprovisioning; food and factory 
employment are assured from now on. 
In view of this complete amelioration of 
the internal situation and as a result of 
the evolution of international regula- 
tion, the country will soon regain its 
former prized commercial liberty. A 
country oriented toward foreign com- 
merce, like Belgium, must, through 
vital necessity, remain a free-trade 
country. 
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Now that the battle of supplies is al- 
most over, now that minimum needs are 
covered, now that industries can op- 
erate, Belgium is beginning to resume 
her normal role as a center of distribu- 
tion and to become again the hub and 
the international market of Europe. 


Thanks to her very favorable geographi- 
cal situation and to her highly skilled 
labor, she offers, more than ever, vast 
possibilities of expansion with modern 
techniques and with the spirit of in- 
itiative of forward-looking businessmen 
the world over. 


Frédéric Osterrieth, businessman, has served as chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Antwerp since,1941 and is head of the (Kronacker) Economic Mission in Brus- 


sels. 


He is a member of the boards of directors of a number of companies, including the 


Belgian National Railway Company and the Belgian Bank of Africa, and the representa- 
tive of the Belgian Government in the European Central Inland Transport Organization. 


The Socialist and Communist Trade Unions 


By Josera Bonpas and PAUL FINET 


Manuscript received March 1946 


EFORE the war Belgium had about 

one and a half million wage-earn- 

ers spread throughout 22 large in- 
dustrial firms. In addition, 300,000 
workers were employed in commerce, 
banking, insurance, and miscellaneous 
other industries. Of this total of 
1,800,000 workers, about one million 
were members of trade unions. These 
unionized workers were grouped in 
three principal organizations: the Social- 
ist Confédération Générale du Travail 
de Belgique (“Belgian Federation of La- 
bor”) numbering 550,000; the Conféd- 
ération des Syndicats Chrétiens (“Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions”) 
with a membership of 350,000; and the 
Syndicais Libéraux (“Liberal Trade 
Unions”) with about 60,000 members. 
Other trade unions, supposedly neu- 
tral or independent—trotskists, anarch- 
ists, or fascists—grouped together wage- 
earners estimated at between 20 and 40 
thousand. These diverse organizations 


had no influence whatsoever upon Bel- . 


gian social life, and their activities were 
limited to restricted circles, either local, 
political, or professional. 


i BEFORE THE WAR 


In 1940 the Belgian Federation of 
Labor (C.G.T.B.) comprised twenty- 
four national labor organizations, the 
numerically most important of which 
was the Central Federation of Building, 
Lumber, Furniture, and Diverse Indus- 
tries. The total membership of this 
Central Federation numbered 120,000 
workers. The Belgian Federation of 
Metalworkers (workers in the steel, 
metal, and mecharical construction in- 
dustries) numbered 110,000 members. 
Among the other ‘important labor or- 
ganizations were the Federation of Tex- 
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tile Werkers, the Federation of Miners, 
and the Federation of Railway, Postal, 
and Telegraph Workers. 

The C.G.T.B. recognized the doctrine 
of class war and the theories of So- 
cialism on the social as well as the eco- 
nomic level. It can be said that it was 
the heir and successor to the trade 
unions established at the close of the 
last century, and the logical result of 
the centralizing process of the local 
trade unions. Being the most impor- 
tant trade-union group, it was quite 
naturally considered the mouthpiece of 
the Belgian trade unionists. It was the 
C.G.T.B. that represented them in the 
principal international organizations, es- 
pecially since the creation of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, and it 
was always C.G.T.B. leaders wko were 
chosen as workers’ delegates to the In- 
ternational Labor Conferences. 

The line of action of the C.G.T.B. 
was clcsely linked to that of the Bel- 
gian Socialist Party, which also stood 
for the doctrine of class struggle. The 
explanation for this interdependence be- 
tween a trade-union movement and a 
political movement can be found in the 
very origins of the trade-union activi- 
ties. 

Fifty years ago the wage-earning 
masses, obedient slaves to ruthless em- 
ployers, appeared to have more interest 
in a political than in a trade-union 
movement, and the Parti Ouvrier Belge 
(Belgian Workers Party) was more at- 
tractive and enjoyed greater influence 
in industrial centers than workers’ or- 
ganizations. However, the P.O.B. was 
perfectly well aware that its power 
would be better established and infi- 
nitely more substantial if its program 
had the support of a trade-union move- 
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ment grouping together workers from 


all walks of industry. This explains its 
efforts to help the trade unions to or- 
ganize and develop. 

Toward the close of the last century, 
there were only a few thousand workers 
organized into a dozen or so trade 
unions rather loosely held together. In 
1898 the convention of the P.O.B., 
realizing the danger of this loose or- 
ganization, appointed a committee. to 
examine the possibility of creating a 
central body which would rally together 
all socialistically inclined trade unions. 
However, it was not until 1904 that the 
organization of trade unions adopted a 
constitution, and in 1907 it became 
known as the Commission Syndicale du 
Parti Ouvrier et des Snydicats Indé- 
pendants de Belgique (‘Trade-Union 
Committee of the Workers Party and 
the Independent Trade Unions of Bel- 
gium”). i 

This title indicates the composition 
of the Trade-Union Committee. It was 
a federation grouping together organi- 
zations whose membership was collec- 
tively affiliated with the Belgian Work- 
ers Party—a membership far from being 
numerous—and others absolutely inde- 
pendent of the former. 

Did this close alliance between the 
Trade-Union Committee and the Bel- 
gian Workers Party bear fruit? Un- 
doubtedly it did. We believe that this 
federation was, when adopted, the one 
which best satisfied the political needs 
and social aspirations of the Belgian 
workers. 

Let us note in passing that, contrary 
to the belief of the uninformed, neither 
the Trade-Union Committee nor, later 
on, the C.G.T.B. was ever directly 
affiliated with the Belgian Workers 
Party. Interlocking relations between 
the Trade-Union Committee and the 
Belgian Workers Party were limited to 
representation by each on the other’s 
steering committee. 


WAR AND OCCUPATION 


In May 1940 the Germans invaded 
Belgium. She was completely occupied 
and waited 52 long months for libera- 
tion, 

During 1939 the trade unions, warned 
by the annexation of Austria by Hitler 
and -the occupation of Czechoslovakia, 
took precautions against the menace of 
war, and the greater part of them 
rented quarters in the southern part of 
the province of Hainaut, in West Flan- 
ders, and on the coast. The aim of 
these measures was not to flee, but to 
install themselves in such places as 
would permit continuance of trade- 
union activity, to help war workers, 
and to keep in contact with the Gov- 
ernment. 

Unfortunately military operations un- 
folded with incredible swiftness, and 
forty days after the German armies 
crossed our eastern frontier they were 
masters of Belgium and France. This 
fact obliged the trade unions to make 
snap decisions and to act thereupon 
immediately. 

On May 20 the C.G.T.B. moved to 
Nantes, France, and Belgian trade- 
union headquarters were immediately 
set up throughout several regions in 
France where Belgian refugees, num- 
bering several hundred thousand, were 
sheltered. 

A very useful work was done by ac- 
tive trade unionists whom we assigned 
to the different centers. They con- 
tributed in every way with the means 
at their disposal to find work for these 
exiles and tried to lighten their mental 
anguish and physical suffering. These 
services would certainly have been aug- 
mented and amplified if the ensuing 
military collapse had not brought an 
end to them. 

The capitulation of France, following 
that of Belgium, led to the unemploy- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of our 
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compatriots. They could not stay in 
France without work and they had no 
possibility of reaching Great Britain. 
Therefore, with bitter hearts these refu- 
gees, and with them a certain number 
of militant trade unionists, decided upon 
return to Belgium. One of the authors 
of this article, Secretary General of the 
C.G.T.B., was among the latter. Three 
other secretaries of the central organi- 
zation of the trade unions remained in 
France. 


GERMAN PRESSURE 


In Belgium the Germans lost no time, 
and after having outlawed the right to 
strike, they got the idea of creating a 
so-called trade union modeled on those 
in Germany, where nobody but Hitler 
had anything to say. 

Here for example is what one of 
Hitler’s henchmen, a certain Dr. Voss, 
said on November 8, 1940, about the 
future plan of the organization: 


The German Military Government and 
the Belgian State alone will deal with the 
representatives of this new organization 
for the realization of the following pro- 
gram and only these representatives will 
be admitted to membership in the organi- 
zation or for appointment for these joint 
committees.” 

No other trade organization shall be 
recognized or is authorized to exercise 
trade-union authority. It goes without 
saying that, considering the importance of 
this new organization, important questions 
of principle must ke discussed and settled 
in close collaboration with the German 
Military Government for Belgium and 
Northern France. Furthermore, no one 
recommended for a post in the new union 
can exercise any authority whatsoever 

1 The reference is to the U.T.M.1.—(Union 
des Travailleurs Manuels et Intellectuels) — 
Epitor. (Union of Manual and Professional 
Workers) —-TRANSLATOR. 

2 The joint committees (Commissions Pari- 
taires) are committees on which workers and 
employers are represented for the purpose of 
dealing with questions of wages and working 
conditions.—EbpITor. 


against the will of the German Military 
Government for Belgium and Northern 
France. 


Thus we could have no illusiors about 
the intentions of the occupying forces, 
and there remained for us but to bow 
before and submit to our worst enemy, 
or to resist and fight, with all the risks 
involved. 

The majority of active trade union- 
ists and workers did not hesitate one 
second, and they chose resistance. 
However, we were quite well aware 
that our choice was not an easy one. 
We no longer had any newspaper or 
money or headquarters, because the 
Nazis had confiscated everything. We 


were closely watched and public meet- 


ings were strictly forbidden. There re- 
mained for us only clandestine and un- 
derground activity, and to this end we 
organized ourselves. 


UNDERGROUND PUBLICATIONS. 


On November 1, 1940 we aimed our 
first broadside at the Nazi-inspired 
Union of Manual and Professional 
Workers, and circulated it throughout 
the entire country. Six others followed. 
On March 13, 1941 we published a 
printed Socialist newspaper under the 
title Combattre. From that time until 
August 27 we published sixteen num- 
bers of 4 to 5 thousand copies each. 

By September 16, 1941 Combattre 
was laid aside to make way for Yaincre, 
which appeared fourteen times up to 
June 1942. In addition, from time to 
time tens of thousands of ccpies of 
various pamphlets were distributed 
throughout the entire country. ' 

Our comrades in the Flemish areas 
joined with the Socialist team which 
was editing Morgenrood and Bevrijding. 
In addition they were editing, with an- 
other group, the clandestine Socialist 
paper De Werker. In all these papers 
ample space was allotted to the trade- 
union activities. 
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In addition, pamphlets recording the 
history of the Union of Manual and 
Professional Workers were published 
and addressed to those leaders who had 
allowed themselves to be inveigled by 
De Man and their Nazi protectors. 
These pamphlets pointed out the dan- 
gers and the responsibilities which some 
misguided Belgians incurred in helping 
to direct a pro-Nazi program. As a re- 
sult of this activity several people re- 
signed and others tried to sabotage the 
new organization. 

This campaign against the Union of 
Manual and Professional Workers was 
launched by the distribution of pam- 
phlets addressed directly to the work- 


ers, the first of which was entitled. 


Chaque franc pour TU.T.MI. est un 
franc pour les Boches (“Every penny 
for the Union of Manual and Profes- 
sional Workers is a penny for the Ger- 
mans’). ‘These attacks were very suc- 
cessful in Flanders. 

We do not presume to pretend that 
these publications alone were respon- 
sible for the pitiful setback of the 
Union of Manual and Professional 
Workers and the total disrepute which 
fell upon all who had lent a hand to 
the Nazi organization; but one may 
believe that these publications con- 
tributed to this end in rather large 
measure. 

Furthermore, the C.G.T.B. did not 
limit its efforts to this negative action. 
It foresaw postwar problems. 

In May 1941 Combattre published a 
rallying guide to action which supplied 
our comrades in the struggle with ma- 
terial for their discussions. As the re- 
sult of observations reaching us from 
many sources, we re-edited and repro- 
duced this guide to action in the third 
number of Vaincre, dated October 1, 
1941, 

There appeared in the first issue of 
Vaincre an article advocating the crea- 
tion of groups of four or five persons 


working within the companies, and a 
good share of No. 9 (February 2, 1942) 
was devoted to a piece on the immedi- 
ate problems of trade unionism. 

And lastly, on the occasion of the 
First of May 1942, Vaincre No. 12 pub- 
lished, under the title of “Program for 
the Trade Unions,” an article combin- 
ing the two studies previously referred 
to, which in reality consisted of four 
parts: (1) Reorganization.of the trade- 
union movement; (2) wages and se- 
curity; (3) hours of work and leisure; 
and (4) trade-union participation in 
public life. i 

Notwithstanding its scanty format 
and its necessarily limited circulation, 
our newspaper was a valuable and 
powerful means of action during the 
German occupation. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


But publishing a newspaper was not 
enough. We had to keep in personal 
touch with our active workers and 
comrades in the field, to seek their 
counsel and to inform ourselves on the 
state of mind of the working people so 
that we could properly echo their com- 
plaints, protests, desires, and yearnings. 

After having met these undertakings 
with success, the C.G.T.B. held, in 
Brussels on September 4 and Novem- 
ber 20, 1940, two meetings of wider 
scope during which we discussed ques- 
tions of the day, problems of reorgani- 
zation, and the program of trade-union 
demands mentioned above. Along with 
the national meetings, we also organized 
regional meetings, especially in Liége, 
Verviers, Antwerp, Charleroi, La Hestre, 
Mons, Namur, and Brussels. 

Under circumstances that were very 
difficult for all of us, these meetings 
were a source of great comfort for the 
guests as well as for our hosts. If our 
points of view often clashed, we always 
finally agreed on the need to oppose 
with grim determination the maneuvers 
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of the Nazi authorities and their Bel- 
gian agents, and to equip workers with 
the powerful means of action necessary 
for ‘the struggles that would face them 
after liberation. 

Toward the middle of 1942, with 
Gestapo surveillance tightened and ar- 
rests Increased, we arranged to con- 
tinue our work through regional offices. 
Three committees were appointed—one 
each for the. Walloon, Flanders, and 
Brussels regions. The first two took 
on the administration of the trade 
unions, and a National Committee for 
Co-ordination attempted to solve dif- 
ferences arising in the regions. 


DANGERS INVOLVED 


The numerous difficulties entailed in 
publishing and distributing a clandes- 
tine newspaper, and in the holding of 
meetings and attendant travel, can be 


readily understood. For example, in - 


order to find a printer willing to print 
our paper, it was often necessary to 
confide in severe] who would refuse, 
thus revealing our plans. It was the 
same, only more dangerous, for the rent- 
ing of meeting places and for the trans- 
portation of our printed matter. 


This struggle against Hitlerism cost, 


many of our comrades their liberty, 
some their lives. In March 1942 seven 
secretaries of the Metalworkers Union 
of Liége were arrested.on the same day 
and imprisoned in Germany. ‘Three of 
them died there. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Since the Germans had confiscated 
our funds, trade-union leaders had not, 
after May 1940, drawn any pay ex- 
cept legal terminal advances of three, 
six, or twelve months, according to 
length of service. 

A special committee got in touch with 
a financial institution which agreed to 
make loans to the active workers at the 
request and with the guarantee of the 


committee. The loans granted could, 
according to the case, amount to as 
much as 1,500 francs a month, plus 
additional sums for other members of 
the household, provided the total did 
not exceed 80 per cent of the apolicant’s 
salary as of May 1940. ‘The first sums, 
were paid out during May 1942. 

Unfortunately this loan office was 
quickly discovered by the German mili- 
tary authorities, which ordered its im- 
mediate liquidation and fined tae office 
and its directors several millior. francs. 
As the loan office had been in operation 
for only three months, our comrades 
were again without funds. 

Fortunately we soon found another 
way to provide, up to the day of libera- 
tion, for our active workers, on the same 
footing as our rebellious and fugitive 
patriots and the families of prisoners. 


Contacts WITH LONDON 


Until the middle of 1942 we had re- 
ceived very little news from the two 
C.G.T.B. secretaries who had succeeded 
in reaching London; a third one re- 
turned to Belgium in September 1940. 
We were anxious to know what they 
were doing in the British capita_, and to 
know what preparations the Belgian 
Government had made for return after 
the victory, for we had no doubt about 
the coming defeat of the Nazis. We 
were no less anxious to inform London 
about our ideas, desires, and needs to 
carry on the project we had under- 
taken. In order to function efficiently, 
we had to have a great deal more money 
to support first the undergrourd mem- 
bers and then the active members. 

Then one day we received a message 
calling one of the officials of tae labor 
movement to London. Fram that 
moment on, we did all we could to sup- 
port and encourage the organizations 
and the workers, and if communications 
left much to be desired, it is because of 

3 This was Bondas.—~Epitor. 
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circumstances beyond the control of the 
authorities and the active workers on 
the other side of the Channel. 

On the other hand, aside from the 
professional trade unions, groups of 
workers organized themselves particu- 
larly within the companies or firms. 
The goal of these groups was the con- 
duct and the direction of resistance 
against the enemy. We shall see later 
the influence that these groups exerted 
on the postwar tradé-union situation. 


CONFUSION FOLLOWING LIBERATION 


As soon as the Germans had left Bel- 
gian territory the trade-union groups 
resumed their activity, but not without 
some: difficulty. 

During the course of the occupation 
the official staff had become literally 
decimated. A small number of active 
members had betrayed us.’ Others died 
- in captivity; some were still in Nazi 
concentration camps. Finally, still 
others had aged and were in such a 
poor moral and physical state as to 
render them unfit for further efficient 
union activity. Trade-union property 
had been purely and simply confiscated. 
The funds needed for reorganization 
were totally lacking. Trade-union 
premises had been requisitioned and 
turned over to Nazi-sympathizing or- 
ganizations, and the equipment, records, 
and documents of the former organiza- 
tions were scattered to the four winds. 

We had to improvise everything and 
to work with any means at hand. The 
situation was far from being as clear- 
cut as it was on the eve of May 10, 
1940. Quite the contrary, we found 
ourselves faced with a multitude of 
trade-union organizations. 

During the course of the occupation, 
political feelings had become weakened 
to the point of merging into a common 
will to fight the enemy. When the work- 
ers were free to resume union activity, 
this unity, forged in resistance, did not 


survive the conditions that had brought 
it about. 

Six organizations existed: Confédéra- 
tion Générale du Travail de Belgique 
(“Belgian Federation of Labor’); Con- 
fédération des Syndicats Chrétiens 
(“Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions”); Syndicats Libéraux (‘“Lib- 
eral Trade Unions’); Confédération 
Belge des Syndicats Uniques (“Belgian 
Federation of Single Unions’); Mouve- 
ment Syndical Unifié (“Unified Trade- 
Union Movement”); and Centrale. Gén- 
érale des Services Publics (“General 
Federation of Public Service Em- 
ployees”). The first three lost no time 
in re-establishing themselves. 


THe NEW ORGANIZATIONS 


The Belgian Federation of Single 
Unions was an outgrowth of the “trade- 
union action committees” which grew 
up in the midst of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises during the war. 
Rightly or wrongly, these groups 
claimed that the active role they had 
played during the occupation in the 
field of resistance and sabotage gave 
them the right to oppose the leadership 
of union workers by the prewar or- 
ganizations. The standard reproaches 
that were leveled against the union off- 
cials took on a new lease of life. Soon 
after liberation the “action committees” 
became industrial trade unions under 
the name of Syndicats Uniques, and in 
October 1944 they organized them- 
selves into a national federation with 
the official title of Confédération Belge 
des Syndicats Uniques (C.B.S.U.)* — 


4 The Secretary General of the C.B.S.U. was 
Théo Dejace, who became one of the national 
secretaries of the new General Federation of 
Labor whose creation is described below. In 
addition, Mr. Dejace, by virtue of the Feb- 
ruary election, is now a Communist member ` 
of Parliament. It was due to preoccupation 
with the February electoral campaign that Mr. 
Dejace was obliged to decline joint authorship 
of this article-—Eprror, 
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The Unified Trade-Union Movement 


In the regions of Liége and Charleroi, 
during the occupation, the workers set 
up, under the protext of imaginary or 
real neglect by the former trade-union 
officials, groups, which at first were 
called committees of factory delegates. 

These different groups were active in 
the resistance and opposition to the 
enemy, but at the same time they laid 
reform plans for the trade-union move- 
ment. The champions of the Liége and 
Charleroi movements repudiated the 
methods of the former trade-union or- 


ganizations, which they considered 
rather too reformist. Some time after 
liberation, the Liége and Charleroi 


movements adopted the joint name of 
Mouvement Syndical Unifié (“Unified 
Trade-Union Movement”) and com- 
bined their activities. 

The framework of the new move- 
ments was the same as that of the or- 
ganizations affiliated with the prewar 
C.G.T.B. A considerable number of 
the members of the new movement ‘were 
members of the older national federa- 
tion. It can be said that they were 
really dissident trade unions. Although 
the platform they evolved agreed on 
numerous points with the former plat- 
form of the older organizations, it did 
constitute a new trade-union movement, 
marking a complete reversion to the 
trade-union concepts of the heroic 
period. Georges Sorel was the guiding 
spirit of the ideology that animated 
these groups. 


General Federation of Public Service 
Employees 


Civil service employees, who before 
the war were grouped into four profes- 
sional organizations, decided during the 
occupation to form a Civil Service Fed- 
eration. They no longer wanted to ac- 
cept simple affiliation on prewar footing 
with the former C.G.T.B. They de- 


manded that the latter sever its old 


bonds with the Belgian Socialist Party 
and that it adopt a more radical point 
of view on economic change. 

Was the reproach cast at the C.G.T.B. 
well founded? May we pause here to 
make an explanation. 

For thirty years the Trade-Union 
Commission did everything in its power, 
first to consolidate and later to de- 
velop the movement. 

In concert with its organizations, the 
commission used every means possible 
to improve working conditions, raise 
wages, broaden workers’ rights, and 
seek for security in every field. Though 
it does not for a moment lay claim to 
sole credit for all the improvements 
procured over the last three decades, 
the national trade-union federation can 


-indeed take pride in having contributed 


largely toward obtaining these benefits. 

Perhaps the commission might be re- 
proached with having limited itself over 
too many years to the acquisition of re- 
forms which hardly, if at all, made a 
dent in the capitalist system. This is 
not the place to discuss it, but if we 
stop to consider for a moment the lam- 
entable conditions under which Bel- 
gians worked fifty or sixty years ago, 
and if we compare these conditions with 
those in 1940, we shall agree without 
much trouble that the active trade 
unionists were perhaps not wrong in 
rushing matters and in brushing aside 
the abstract for the practical. 


EFFORTS AT CONSOLIDATION 


This division among the trade unions 
was quite properly intolerable. On the 
initiative of the leaders of each move- 
ment, preliminaries were undertaken for 
a reconciliation between the different 
trade-union groups. About the middle 
of September 1944, contacts were estab- 
lished.’ These meetings continued until 


5 The reader will note how promptly these 
efforts followed on the heels of the retreating 
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October 30, at which date the first offi- 
cial conference brought together the 
representatives of the various organiza- 
tions, except the delegates of the Lib- 
eral Trade Unions. - 

During this meeting, the question of 
trade-union unity was examined. How- 
ever, we soon perceived that the Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions 
would never, for doctrinal and religious 
reasons, join a single unified trade-union 
movement. The federation was most 
anxious to make its position clear, and 
asserted that it remained, for the time 
being, more than ever in favor of trade- 
union autonomy, while admitting, un- 
der certain conditions, the principle of 
unity of action.® l 

In spite of the withdrawal of the 
Christian Trade Unions the negotiations 
for unity continued, and after several, 
meetings, during which many exchanges 
of views took place, it was decided that 
the current negotiators would seek 
from the organizations they repre- 
sented an agreement of principle on the 
appointment of a committee of unifica- 
tion or amalgamation to examine the 
bases upon which this unity could be 
realized. This committee endeavored 
to synthesize the different points of 
view, and to conciliate and unify the 
various positions maintained by each 
on organic structure, platform, methods 
of action, organization, and administra- 
tion of the trade unions. This commit- 
tee proposed a charter under which 
unity could be achieved. i 


MERGER ACCOMPLISHED 
After a series of negotiations, the or- 


Germans. The first Allied troops’ entered 
Brussels on the evening of September 3. 
Hardly more than ten days later, the leaders 
of the various trade-union movements had 
commenced their joint discussions._Epiror. 

6 The distinction is between organic fusion 
and parallel action when there is agreement 
on specific issues. There are many occasions 
when parallel action is taken by the Christian 
and Socialist-Communist unions.—Eprror. 
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ganizations met in congress on April 
28-29. This congress adopted a decla- 
ration of principles, a platform of. ac- 
tion, and some general principles which 
were to be incorporated in the by-laws 
of each member organization. During 
this same sitting, the C.G.T.B., the 
C.BS.U., the M.S.U., and the C.G.S.P. 
decided to dissolve and to constitute a 
national interprofessional organization 
to be named Fédération Générale du 
Travail (“General Federation of La- 
bor”). 

The concept of a unified organization 
is established in a declaration of prin- 
ciple, and the aims of the new federa- 
tion being practically the same as those 
of the older federation, the 1945 trade- 
union program is largely similar to its 
prewar brother. 

The desire of the four organizations 
for unity took concrete form at the 
Congress on Merger in the appointment 
of a board of officers on which the vari- 
ous amalgamated organizations have 
proportional representation based on 
their membership. This board was 
composed of 15 members, 7 of whom 
belonged to the older Federation of La- 
bor, 5 to the Federation of Single 
Unions, 2 to the Unified Trade-Union 
Movement, and 1 to the General Fed- 
eration of Public Service Employees. 


‘The same proportional representation 


was maintained on the Permanent Sec- 
retariat of new General Federation of 
Labor, consisting of 6 secretaries, ap- 
portioned as follows: 3 to the former 
Federation of Labor, 2 to the Federa- 
tion of Single-Unions, and 1 for both 
the Unified Trade-Union Movement and 


‘the General Federation of Public Serv- 


ice Employees. 

The membership lists of the various 
organizations on eve of the congress 
totaled 545,000 members, divided as 
follows: the old Federation of Labor, 
255,000; the Federation of Single 
Unions; 170,000; the Unified Trade- 
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Union Movement, 60,000; and the Gen- 
eral Federation of Public Service Em- 
ployees, 60,000. 

Comparison of the above total with 
the total membership of the prewar 
Federation of ‘Labor shows that basi- 
cally, despite the merger, we were right 
back where we were before the war. 

The same Congress on Merger de- 
cided that a congress on by-laws was to 
be held at the end of the year in order 
to proceed with the definitive appoint- 
ment of a board of directors and a 
secretariat for the General Federation 
of Labor. This meeting took place De- 
cember 23 to 25, 1945. It was con- 
ducted according to the rules laid down 
by the by-laws, and the organizations 
were represented proportionately ac- 
cording to their membership. A con- 
dition ‘sine qua non to representation 
was the payment of an affiliation fee 
payable to the General Federation of 
Labor. 

It was noticed at this time that a 
certain shrinkage in the membership of 
the various organizations had taken 
place and that the influence of the vari- 
ous groups had been put to the test of 
daily action, the result of which called 


‘for a reclassification of the membership. 


On the subject of a program .of ac- 
‘tion’ and demands, the questions up- 
held by what might be called the old- 
- line trade unions were generally carried 
through against the opinions of the ex- 
tremists. The influence of the latter 


was greatly diminished, and when it 
came to the election of the Board of 
Directors of the General Federation of 
Labor, it was revealed that of 15 di- 
rected votes, 12 were attributed to the 
active organizations of the former Fed- 
eration of Labor, 2 to the Unified 


-‘Trade-Union Movement, and 1 to the 


General Federation of Public Service 
Employees. 

The same thing was true for the elec- 
tion of the secretariat. According to 
the decision of the Congress on Merger 
there were to be 6 secretaries, but the 
Christmas meeting reduced this num- 
ber to 5. The election, by secret ballot, 


' gave 3 seats to the former Federation of 


Labor, leaving-one each for the Unified 


‘Trade-Union Movement and the Fed- 


eration of Single Unions. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 


Now that the merger has been made, 
the Belgian trade unions are in about 
the same position as before the war, 
except that the influence of the Com- 
munist Party has somewhat increased 
within the movement of socialist in- 
spiration; but this influence will never 
be strong: enough to give trade unionism 
the orientation hoped for by the Com- 
munists. 

In Belgium, at the present time, there 
are one million unionized workers dis- 
tributed in three national centers al- 
most the same as before 1940. 


Joseph Bondas ts secretary general of the General Federation of Labor of Belgium, 
and Paul Finet is one of the national secretaries of that federation. Both were identified 


in these capacities with the prewar Belgian Federation of Labor. 


Both are former metal- 


workers who have risen through successive trade-union positions to their present re- 


sponsibilities. 


Both escaped to England during the occupation, and Mr. Bondas served in 


the Belgian Government in Exile as Under Secretary of State for Labor and Social 


Welfare. 


The Christian Trade-Union Movement 


By Henri PAUWELS 
Manuscript received March 1946 


HRISTIAN trade unionism in Bel- 
gium dates from December 1886. 
Until that time, Belgian workers were 
united in trade unions without any dis- 
tinction as to creed. These unions were 
economically neutral and fairly similar 
to the British trade unions. However, 
the Socialists introduced into the labor 
movement revolutionary and material- 
istic Marxism and succeeded in seizing 
the direction of the existing trade unions 


in order to propagate this doctrine. ` 


This proved fatal to the unity of the 
workers, for many of them disapproved 
socialism, its doctrine and its methods 
of excess and violence. The atmosphere 
of the Socialist-controlled trade unions 
became intolerable to them, and they 
were obliged, in conscience, to leave the 
unions. However, since these workers 
were trade unionists and were convinced 
that the improvement of the working 
class was possible only by an autono- 
mous, collective, and continuous effort 
of the workers, they formed new trade 
unions based on national law and moral 
philosophy. It has been said with rea- 
son that socialism is responsible for the 
resulting division of labor, and that 
there would not have been Christian 
trade unions if there had not been So- 
cialist trade unions. The latter are in- 
deed the cause of the former. 

As indicated by its name, Belgian 
Christian trade unionism is confessional. 
This does not mean, however, that a 
profession of faith is required to be- 
come a member of a union. The only 
condition is that one should comply 
with the statutes, which stipulate that 
Christian trade unionism adheres to 
Christian morals, and that one should 
not adopt attitudes which are in fia- 
grant contradiction to these morals. 
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So, for instance, it would not be per- 
mitted—it would even be a cause of ex- 
clusion—that a Christian trade unionist 
should be a member of the Communist, 
Party. 

Neither should it be inferred that 
Christian trade unionism is subject to 
the religious authorities. Nothing would 
be more untrue. A temporal movement, 
Christian trade unionism is autonomous 
and democratic. It makes its own de- 
cisions, in full sovereignty, without any 
interference from outside, and its lead- 
ers are elected by the members, to whom 
they are accountable for their policies 
and their action. ; 

It should be noted that Christian 
trade unionism owes its origin not to 
scholars or to philosophers or to soci- 
ologists, most of whom originate from 
the bourgeoisie, as is the case with so- 
clalism. 

The founders of Christian trad@ynion- 
ism were, in the fullest sense of the word, 
workmen—proletarians who worked 
twelve or thirteen hours a day, some- 
times more, who had to toil very hard 
to support their families, and who 
hardly had any time to propagate the 
organization they had founded and to 
make it really useful. I have thor- 
oughly examined the minute book of 
this organization, and one is impressed 
by the record of activity of the twenty- 
eight workmen, most of them textile 
workers, who met regularly twice a 
month and pooled their efforts and 
their knowledge to extend and improve 
the organization they had founded. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The first Christian trade union was 
founded in Ghent, the stronghold of the 
textile industry; but since the Socialists 
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acted everywhere as in Ghent, the anti- 
Socialist workers were obliged to adopt 
the same attitude as their comrades of 
Ghent. Thus, the Christian trade unions 
joined each other and soon formed fed- 
erations. As early as 1893, one notes 
the existence of a Federation of Miners 
in the region of Charleroi, and in 
1896 an Interprofessional Federation in 
Ghent. 

It was not until 1904, however, that 
` the Christian trade-union effort was or- 
ganized and pursued in a systematic 
way. In that year was founded the 
“General Secretariat of the Christian 
Trade Unions of Belgium.” The move- 
ment thereafter grew rapidly. <A large 
. number of new wnions were created, 
the National Labor Federations was 
founded, and skilled workmen were se- 
lected and freed from their work to de- 
vote themselves wholly to the organi- 
zation. In 1909 the Confédération des 
Syndicats Chrétiens (“Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions”), founded by 
the National Labor Federations, was 
establishad, and in 1914, just before the 
First ‘World War, the Christian trade 
unions had some 119,000 members. 
The Socialist trade unions at that time 
numbered 123,000 members. These or- 
_ ganizations were, therefore, of approxi- 
mately equal strength. 


BETWEEN THE Two Wars 


During the war of 1914-18 the Bel- 
gian trade unions showed hardly any 
life, the Germans forbidding any ac- 
tivity by them. As soon as the coun- 
try was liberated, they took up their 
task anew. In Belgium, as in other 
European countries, socialism made 
great progress; and thus in Belgium 
the mass of the workers joined the So- 
cialist trade unions, which soon num- 
bered 720,000 adherents. 

The Christian trade unions possessed 
scarcely 60,000 members; but they did 


not lose their heads, and, trusting to 
their destiny and confident that they 
would regain their lost ground, they 
carried on their work. ‘Their hopes 
were realized. From year to year their 
membership increased, while their ac- 
tion grew more and more efficient. In 
May 1940, just before the Second 
World War, they had 370,000 members. 
At that time the Socialist trade unions 
had 550,000 members. 

Thus, there was an evident tendency 
toward a new balance, and Christian 
trade unionism firmly hoped to estab- 
lish the most representative organiza- 
tion in Belgium. Its influence in labor 
circles was considerable, and it was in- 
volved in every economic, professional, 
or social problem concerning the work- 
ers. It took part in all the official insti- 
tutions in which workers were repre- 
sented; its voice was listened to, and its 
prestige was acknowledged everywhere. 
This accounts for its success and its 
progress. 


In ANTICIPATION OF WorLb War II 


When Hitler and Nazism came to 
power, the Christian trade unions in 
Belgium were convinced that a new war 
was imminent. Essentially democratic, 
Christian trade unionism in Belgium 
condemned the authoritarian and totali- 
tarian regimes and unconditionally op- 
posed Nazism. ‘The occupation of the 
left bank of the Rhine in March 1936 
and the invasion of the Sudeten in Oc- 
tober 1938 made it evident that war 
was approaching and that Belgium 
would inevitably be involved in it once 
again. Consequently, at the time of 
the Sudeten affair the Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions gave instruc- 
tions to all its affiliated organizations 
concerning their activity and attitude 
in case of war. Among these instruc- 
tions was the stipulation that “in case 
of an occupation of the country, trade 
union activity shall be stopped, and the 
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archives shall be destroyed or put in 
safety.” 

It should be noted that the Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions had con- 
sidered this problem only from the 
angle of the occupation of Belgium by 
Germany. Should there have been an 
occupation by the democratic states— 
Great Britain and France—the Chris- 
tian trade unions would then have con- 
tinued their action as far as possible, 
subject to agreements negotiated with 
the occupying powers. This could not 
be done with Germany. 

The instructions given by the Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions were 
justified. The leaders of the unions 
knew from the experience of the other 
war, and from the measures taken by 
Nazi Germany in the countries she had 
occupied, that every free and autono- 
mous trade-union activity would be 
prohibited; that Germany would toler- 
ate unionism only insofar as it would 
serve German ideology and interests; 
that no improvement of the workmen’s 
condition would be possible, since the 
freezing of wages—an element of the 
economic policy of the Reich—would 
not permit of any action in favor of the 
workers. On the other hand, the Bel- 
gian economy would be incorporated 
into the German war economy, so that 
trade union operations would inevitably 
mean co-operation with the German war 
effort. Christian trade unionism could 
by no means tolerate this. 


Unity MARRED AND RESTORED 


- The rapidity and the extent of the 
initial German successes caused great 
confusion among the overpowered popu- 
lations. Neither the Socialist nor the 
Christian trade unions were exempt 
from this. 

Many trade unionists agreed, with 
the author of the present article, that 
the adopted decisions ought to be firmly 
observed, and held that, although pub- 


lic action should be stopped, clandes- 
tine action should be organized in or- 
der to oppose the enemy and his plans 
and to be prepared to resume the move- 
ment as soon as the country should be 
liberated, regardless of the outcome of 
the conflict. 

But other trade-union leaders won- 
dered if it were not advisable to re- 
consider the decision which had been 
adopted before the war. This question 
arose more especially in the Flemish re- 
gions. The Flemish nationalists, who 
adhered to the Hitler ideology and were 
supported by the enemy, wanted to en- 
ter the lists and even become the pivot 
of the new trade-union action. Among 
other things, they wanted to create a 
Belgian Labor Front modeled after the 
German Labor Front. Most of the 
Flemish union leaders considered this a 
great danger, fearing that the Flemish 
workers might become the prey of the 
Flemish nationalists and victims of the 
Hitler propaganda, so that the national- 
ists would benefit by the advantages 
which might be given to the workers. 
They deemed that by taking part in the 
unified trade-union action which was 
being organized, they would be able to 
neutralize and even to- destroy the 
noxious action of the nationalists. This 
is why they participated in the founda- 
tion of the Union des Travailleurs 
Manuels et Intellectuels (“Union of 


‘Manual and Professional Workers,” 


hereafter designated U.T.M.I.). 

The Christian trade-union leaders 
who joined U.T.M.I. soon noted that 
nothing occurred of what they had 
feared. The Belgian workers turned a 
deaf ear to the Hitler propaganda, and 
it became obvious that the Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions had rightly 
asserted that it would be impossible to 
do anything for the workers under the 
German occupation. In addition to 
these two reasons was the fact -that, 
contrary to their promises, the Ger- 


? 
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mans continually intervened in the af- 
fairs of U.T.M.L., not only in matters 
of administration but also in matters of 
orientation and organization, with the 
result that its atmosphere became in- 
tolerable to the Christian leaders. They 
soon went over to a policy of opposition 
in U.T.M.I. The reply to this came at 
once, and the two principal Christian 
leaders were excluded by the Germans 
themselves. The other Christian lead- 
ers, who were looking for the first op- 
portunity to leave U.T.M.1., sided with 
the excluded leaders—and resigned. 
Neither pressure nor threat by the Ger- 
mans could make them reverse this de- 
cision. In this way the dissension be- 
tween the two Christian trade-union 
groups came to an end, unity was re- 
stored, and the clandestine action was 
intensified. 


UNION RELATIONS SUSTAINED 


It was no easy task to keep up trade- 
union relations under the reign of the 
Gestapo. It entailed great risks. The 
program of resistance included the or- 
ganization of clandestine meetings, 
speeches, stimulating courage and faith 
in the destinies of the movement, 
preaching resistance to the enemy and 
his works, distribution of pamphlets, 
forwarding of numerous letters and cir- 
culars, drawing up demands to be pre- 
sented immediately after the war, and 
preparation of the whole technique for 
the resumption of the movement. 

All this was achieved. Relations were 
kept up, and the gatherings of leaders 
over the week-ends were the best mo- 
ments of the occupation period, helping 
to strengthen those whose courage was 
wavering, 

The theme of the statements relating 
to the program ran as follows: A world 
is dying; a new world is being erected 
which should be more just and more 
human. In this new world the workers 

shall occupy the place which is due to 


them and of which they have been 
despoiled by capitalism. To reach this 
aim, the economic and professional or- 
ganizations should be submitted to a 
will different from the will which has 
prevailed up to now. The economic 
system we have known was arranged 
for the profit of capital; the new regime 
should be organized so as to serve man- 
kind. Besides, the moral values should 
be restored, labor should be respected, 
and its priority over capital shculd be 
acknowledged. This is possible only if 
political democracy is complemented by 
economic and social democracy. But 


such a democracy can be fully realized 


only if the workers lose their inferlority 
complex, if they become conscicus not 
only of themselves, of their dignity and 
of their human value, but also of the 
enormous economic and social poten- 
tialities they represent, of the place 
they can obtain if they possess power- 
ful trade unions and if they have the 
means to attain another standard of 
life, more culture, and a higher civiliza- 
tion, 

This theme served as a basis for a 
whole program on social security, wages, 
employer-employee relations, and the 
admittance of the workers to the direc- 
tion of economic affairs. All tais an- 
swered the desiderata of the Christian 
trade-union leaders, who communicated 
to the workers what they had heard in 
the gatherings they had attended. 

Negotiations took place also between 
the Socialist and the Christian trade- 
union leaders in order to come to a 
mutual understanding after the libera- 
tion and to agree on a commcn pro- 
gram. ‘These negotiations were unsuc- 
cessful, the Socialists wanting to create 
at once a Syndicat Unique (a unified 
trade union),- whereas the Christians, 
though they did not a priori rejact the 
principle of a unified trade union, 
adopted a more cautious actitude. 
They thought that the postwar period 
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would place them before too many un- 
known factors to commit themselves in 
advance, and they proposed “unity of 
action within the plurality of organiza- 
tions.” In other words, the leaders of 
the Christian trade unions recommended 
that the organizations should be kept 
separate, but that they should come to 
a previous agreement in order to adopt 
a common attitude toward the problems 
which they might be called upon to 
face. 

Although an understanding was not 
formally reached, practically both move- 
ments have agreed on most of the ques- 
tions dealt with since the liberation of 
Belgium. As a matter of fact, the 
standpoint of the Christian trade unions 
has prevailed. 

Negotiations also took place between 
the trade-union organizations with a 
view to solving. other problems. Lead- 
ers of employers’ associations and of the 
Socialist and Christian trade unions met 
several times to elaborate the social 
policy which they were to recommend 
and defend in common after the libera- 
tion of the country. These negotiations 
led to a “Draft Agreement for Social 
Solidarity” defining the policy to be fol- 
lowed in matters of economy, currency, 
prices, and wages, and recommending 
generalized and obligatory social insur- 
ances, as also the normalization of the 
relations between employers and work- 
ers. This draft agreement has served 
as basis and orientation to the whole 
social policy of the Government since 
the day when, thanks to the efforts and 
the successes of the Allied armies, Bel- 
gium was delivered from the enemy. 


AFTER LIBERATION 


What were the results of these 
achievements? As early as September 
4, 1944, the day of the liberation of 
Brussels, the Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions resumed possession of its 
premises, from which it had been driven 


by the Nazis, and passed a resolution 
in which it rendered 


“homage to the Allied countries, to their 


armies and their workers, men and women 
who, by untiring effort, made it possible 
for us to welcome this exciting day of 
liberation, in expectation of the time when 
total victory will definitively assure the re- 
turn of liberty and of regard for human 
values; [brought] its affectionate greetings 
to the Belgian workers, civil and military 
prisoners, and also to those deported to 
Germany; [expressed] its ardent sympathy 
to the workers who remained in the coun- 
try and who, in spite of untold misery and 
hardships, never ceased to give proof of 
the purest patriotic spirit; [proclaimed] 
that the Belgian workers have a right to be . 
mentioned on the list of honor of our coun- 
try and have deserved extensive allowances 
awarding them the consideration and the 
authority to which they are entitled in eco- 
nomic, professional and social life, realiz- 
ing at the same time economic and social 
democracy as a complement of political 
democracy. 


The Christian trade unions also de- 


| manded 


that the economic and industrial regime 
should be organized in such a way that the 
capitalist economy and despotism be broken 
and that economy and industry be regu- 
lated in accordance with the moral laws 
and the needs of mankind, so that the 
primacy of Humanity and Labor may be 
assured, 


To this effect, appropriate institutions 
were proposed to “assure the participa- 
tion of workers, on equal terms with 
employers, in the direction of the gen- 
eral economy and in the direction of 
the professions.” In industry and 
commerce, plant committees (conseils 
d@ entreprises) were demanded. 

These demands were in addition to 
insistence upon a generalized and ob- 
ligatory social insurance system, in- 
cluding all risks and assuring to work- 
ers real social security, freeing them 
from uncertainty and consequently put- 
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ting an end to their status as proletar- 
jans. Improvemeni of family alow- 
ances was asked so that, regardless of 
the number of children, a worker’s 
family should enjoy conditions of life 
similar: to those of childless people. 

In a short time the ranks, which had 
been secretly reconstituted under oc- 
cupation, were reorganized in full day- 
light. The federations were re-estab- 
lished and the leading organs of the 
movement recovered their authority and 
their prerogatives. All this effort had 
to be financed. The leaders had to be 
supplied with sufficient means. This 
was made possible by financial arrange- 
ments made before the war. This 
financing was achieved by the Federa- 
tion of Christian Trade Unions. 


PRESENT POSITION 


Today the whole Christian trade- 
union movement of Belgium is entirely 
re-established and all its organizations 
are working normally. The workers 
felt the protection and aid of the Chris- 
tian trade-union organization through 


the distressing period of German oc- 
cupation, and the Christian trade unions 
how number more than 350,000 mem- 
bers. 

The country itself has derived great 
benefit from the rapidity of this recon- 
struction. It is beyond all question 


that the great workers’ organizations 


constitute a strong factor of order and 
stability. The swift revival of Chris- 
tian trade unionism, with its unfaltering 
will to- carry on a liberal policy of so- 
cial progress, without resorting to ad- 
venture or to useless.agitation, certainly 
tends to facilitate a successful renewal 
of the political, economic, and social 
life of Belgium. 

Thanks to its past, thanks also to 
what it is and to all it represents, Chris- 
tian trade unionism now enjoys an 
enormous prestige and a considerable 
credit. Its necessity and its usefulness 
are now as great as before, and the 
confidence placed in it by the workers 
increases every day. It faces a future 
full of promise, and this promise shall 
become a reality. 
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N 1921 the Socialist Minister, Mr. 
Joseph Wauters, formed in the De- 
partment of Labor a service which was 
to become, according to him, the Na- 
tional Office of Co-operatives. The first 
task of this service was to collect all the 
information and statistics relating to co- 
operatives. The Revue du Travail was 
to help in conducting the inquiry de- 
sired by Mr. J. Wauters and to publish 
all interesting documents and data. 
This was done more or less well, but 
after the Minister left, the Office of Co- 
operatives remained in a formative state. 
Therefore I cannot give a fair sketch of 
the true strength of the co-operatives at 
that time, however much I wish to do 
so. The latest statistics that I could 
find date from 1938, and indicate the 
existence at that time of the following: 
360 consumer co-operatives; 40 drug- 
store co-operatives; 700 employer co- 
operatives; 56 producers’ co-operatives; 
42 national co-operatives; 203 co-opera- 
tive savings and credit institutions; 124 
low-cost housing co-operatives; 75 in- 
surance co-operatives; 448 co-operatives 
for purchasing and selling in common; 
1,389 co-operatives for the purchase of 
fertilizer, seed, and fodder; 160 co-op- 
erative dairies; 1,187 co-operative agri- 
cultural credit institutions; 1,389 mis- 
cellaneous co-operatives. 


These figures should be viewed with | 


extreme caution. It is likely that they 
cover associations registered at the time 
of formation, many of which may have 
disbanded or become inactive without 
such result being recorded. I ask the 
reader to regard these statistics only 
as an indication——nothing more—~of the 
strong tendency of the Belgians to use 
the co-operative method for the merg- 
ing of small economic units. 
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Co-operatives have sunk deep roots 
into the national economy; whether one 
considers large public services like the 
National Association for the Distribu- 
tion of Water, low-cost housing associa- 
tions, connecting roads, intermunicipal 
gas, electric, and social service associa- 
tions, and so forth; or whether it þe 
the agricultural field, in which the 
Boerenbond (‘“Farmers’ Union”) and 
a considerable number of purchasing, 
manufacturing, selling, and credit co- 
operatives have achieved a noteworthy 
place; or insurance, where there shines 
with brilliance an association like Pre- 
voyance Sociale (“Social Foresight”), 
whose public health services, accom- 
plished through its benefits, are the ob- 
ject of general admiration on the part- 
of its beneficiaries. 

In this article I shall devote myself 
particularly to the consumers’ co-opera- 
tives, although each form of activity 
mentioned above deserves separate 
study. 


LABOR AND CO-OPERATIVES LINKED 


Jean Jaurés once said of co-opera- 
tives that they sprang from the same 
revolutionary matrix as socialism. This 
is especially true in Belgium, where the 
Labor Party and consumer co-opera- 
tives were born simultaneously; and it 
is remarkable that in Belgium, as in 
England and France, the textile work- 
ers led the way. I see the explanation 
for this in the fact that the textile in- 
dustry was the first to feel the effects 
of the industrial revolution, and in it 
more than in other industries, there 
were those concentrations of labor that 
aroused the class consciousness of the 
workers. 

Since the founding of the Labor Party 
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in 1885, consumer co-operatives have 
been springing up like mushrooms in 
all industrial centers. The founders of 
these co-operatives did not assign them 
an economic role of great inspiration, 
as their illustrious predecessors at Roch- 
dale, for example, had done. They 
formed a co-operative to have a mili- 
tant workman, persecuted by his em- 
ployers, take over as manager; or to 


handle propaganda funds, the treasury: 


of a fraternal society, or the funds of a 
People’s Hall. The goal was help for 
the labor movement in all its forms. 
E. Anseele, spokesman of Ghent, speak- 
ing of the Vooruit co-operative to the 
Socialist students in Paris, defined it as 


“a citadel from which the laboring class 


of Ghent bombards the bourgeoisie with 
two-pound packages of potatoes and 
three-pound loaves of bread.” At that 
time there was not a strike, an election, 
or a propaganda campaign that did not 
receive the support of the co-operatives. 
This won them the name of “milk 
cows” of the Socialist Party. 
Economic objectives, however, were 
not slow in presenting themselves. The 
co-operatives grew strong by giving fair 
weight and good quality, by. charging 
moderate prices, adjusted besides by the 
giving of purchasers’ dividends, and by 
the establishment of numerous activi- 
ties of common interest and education. 
It is not at all an exaggeration to say 
that during the first decades of. their 
existence, workers’ consumer co-opera- 
tives introduced new customs and meth- 


ods in retail trade, and played very effi- 
ciently the role of regulator of prices. 


EXPERIENCE OF Wortp War I 


On the eve of the First World War, 
the directors were engrossed in prob- 
lems of the structure of their movement. 
The small local co-operatives had suf- 
fered very much for some years from 
the competition of the large commercial 
enterprises—chiefly the big stores in 
the cities and the chain stores through- 
out the country. This was the state of 
affairs when war surprised them. 

Although the activity of the co-opera- 
tives was reduced to a minimum from 
1914 to 1918, because of the fact that 
rationed products were distributed by 
publicly owned stores, they succeeded 
in attracting the attention of consumers 
through the propriety of their methods 
and their constant concern for the pub- 
lic interest. They sold their stocks at 
prewar prices; they offered their serv- 
ices upon official request; their chief di- 
rectors remaining in the country col- 
laborated loyally in the work of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium and 
the National Committee for Aid and 
Supply. : 

But the directors of the co-operatives 
profited especially from the lessons im- 
posed on them by circumstances. In 
uniting their efforts during the war, 
they came to understand better the ne- 
cessity for permanent unification. Thus 
it was that associations built up in 
secret under the enemy occupation 


TABLE 1—Growrtrg or Co-OPERATIVES 


Number of Members 


Sales (in francs) 


Types of 
Co-operatives 
1924 1938 1924 1938 
Socialist........ 270,189 305,197 416,722,040 663,073,337 
Catholic. ....... 20,813 110,673 38,384,238 164,200,679 
Nonpartisan. .... 87,141 166,186 119,322,593 330,553,500 
Totals........ 378,143 . 582,056 574,428,871 


1,157,827,516 
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formed amalgamations as soon as the 
armistice was signed in 1918. The 
small local associations were succeeded 
by powerful expanding associations 
which consumers joined by tens of thou- 
sands. The central organizations, for 
their part, attacked problems of cen- 
tralization of purchasing, production, 
and financing. 

Another important event took place. 
Even though by that time 75 per cent 
of the co-operative movement consisted 
of Socialist associations and 25 per cent 
of nonpartisan associations (govern- 
ment employees and workers), the 
Catholics formed a third movement, 
which they built up from Christian 
workers’ organizations. This movement 
had a rapid growth, while the first two 
continued to progress, as shown in 
Table 1. 

However, the Socialist movement has 
never ceased to be the most active with 
respect to public opinion and public 
power. 


PROPOSED INSTITUTE OF CO-OPERATIVES 


Aside from technical questions, the 
chief thought of these directors during 
the recent prewar years was to carry on 
research and to define the place which 
co-operatives should occupy in the na- 
tional economy. They did this work 
under the growing influence of economic 
planning and with the conviction that 
the co-operative “institutions of serv- 
ice” should become more and more a 
promoter of the public welfare. 

From all this, they reached the point 
of proposing that the Government form 
an “Institute of Co-operatives,” to 
which they proposed to assign the fol- 
lowing tasks, among others: 

1. To secure from the Government 
information of permanent value con- 
cerning everything relating to retail 
prices, with a view to strict control; 

2. To give advice on all fiscal ques- 
tions affecting retail prices; 


3. To contribute to fiscal simplifica- 
tion; 

4, To engage in research as to effec- 
tive means of increasing the consump- 
tion of agricultural products in the do- 
mestic market, including products from 
the colonies; to stimulate the distribu- 
tion of these products by the organiza- 
tion of co-operatives; to participate in 
regional or national commissions charged 
with determining the prices of agricul- 
tural products; ' 

5. To participate in government con- 
trol of consumer goods cartels, whose 
excesses are manifestly harmful to con- 
sumers; 

6. To contribute to the study of pos- 
sibilities of organizing certain public 
services with the idea of directly inter- 
esting the users; 

7. To prepare to establish a service 
co-operative to ensure a continuous food 
supply to the population in the event of 
general mobilization; 

8. To study means of assisting the 
teaching of home economics in the 
schools and later or through free and 
voluntary efforts. 


THe 1940 OCCUPATION 


In 1940 a National Congress was 
convoked on whose agenda was the 
question of the National Institute of 
Co-operatives and the no less important 
one of education in co-operatives. Then 
came the invasion of the country by 
Germany. 

In planning for this fearful event, 
the co-operatives had built up. large 
stocks; certain associations in the most 
threatened regions had transferred some 
of their stocks to other areas that they 
believed less vulnerable. Alas, what ef- 
forts, preparations, and trouble, to no 
avail! Three weeks were enough for 
the machine to break down, for disorder 
and desolation to spread where works 
and faith had been strong. 
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The co-operatives, however, rapidly 
recovered themselves. All was not yet 
- lost. 

The year 1940 slipped by under a 
regime of transiticn, when the economy 
of peace was changed into an economy 
of war. The year 1941 was character- 
ized by the building up of a system of 
regulation which became increasingly 
extensive and strict and to which the 
co-operatives were subject without any 
special consideration. Next, under the 
pressure of the occupying power there 
developed a trade organization with an 
authoritarian character. 

The co-operatives, which had fought 
before the war against any organization 
with a corporative tendency, remained 
outside the organization of the new 
economy. They were under this re- 
gime; they had to defend themselves 
tooth and nail; and they had a world 
of trouble to keep their position in the 
field of distribution. A number of their 
activities were suppressed under the 
pretext, for example, of combining the 
functions of manufacturer and whole- 
saler, or the functions of wholesaler and 
retailer, or yet again because such ac- 
tivity was not practiced in proper order. 
In certain economic sectors, everything 
was an excuse to restrict the field of 
action of the co-operatives. 

In spite of this regime, which: frus- 
trated them in accomplishing their tra- 
ditional economic mission, our associa- 
tions were forced to go on with the 
supplying of their members and the 
population within the framework of the 
many legal regulations made by the Bel- 
gian authorities. In this connection it 
is appropriate to emphasize that our or- 
ganizations conformed scrupulously to 
all published regulations, both those 
regulating the amount of goods distrib- 
uted and those fixing the sale prices for 
consumers. The co-operative associa- 
tions abstained from all illicit practices, 
and whenever they could they fought 


against the black market of goods es- | 
sential to the life of our people. 

As & result of this the trade of the 
co-operatives fell off and their clientele 
was reduced. Quite to the contrary, the 
very large majority, not to say the total 
number, of private businessmen had 
fewer scruples. We do not exclude the 
large stores, which sold textiles at un- 
believable prices, or the majarity of 
large chain stores, whose managers sold 
“under the counter” at prices that their 
firm heads could not control, since they 
lacked a system of stock stub coupons 
which among the co-operatives ts usual 
practice and a sure way of controlling 
their managers. 


THE GERMAN Foop COMMISSAR 


The black market did great Jamage 
to co-operatives, whose potential was 
reduced by 20 per cent. On July 27, 
1942 all co-operatives were placed un- 
der the German commissariat The 
financial burden of this commissariat 
rose to 3,810,000 francs. 

The Food Commissar did not change 
the organic structure of the associations 
or of the central organizations, but he 
exercised control over their activities. 
From the first contact with the Food 


.Commissar, the directors of the co-op- 


erative movement abolished the preroga- 
tives of the boards of adminis:ration. 
This is what justified the continued 
functioning of the co-operative frame- 
work which preserved its independence 
of action despite everything. 

If in the beginning the Fooc Com- 
missar showed intent to favor zhe de- 
velopment of the activities of the co- 
operative associations, actually nothing 
essential was accomplished. It is likely 
that if the occupation had been more 
prolonged, the Food Commissar would 
have tried to utilize the distribution ma- 
chinery of the co-operatives to redis- 
tribute certain goods to the groups of 
workers which the occupying power 
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wished to favor in line with its eco- 
nomic objectives. > 

In certain cases where this intention 
was announced, the directors of the co- 
operatives brought to the notice of the 
German Food Commissar the existence 
of regulations passed by the Belgian au- 
thorities under cover of the German au- 
thorities; they even ‘went so far as to 
warn discreetly some of the trade union 
leaders in the hope that the latter would 
protest against any tendency to “favor 
the co-operatives.” 

In short, the result was that at no 
moment could the Food Commissar in- 
tegrate the co-operatives effectively into 
the German war machine. A few vio- 


lent collisions took place between the. 


Commissar and the directors of the cen- 
tral organizations, but without conse- 
quence. The heads of the co-operative 
movement had drawn a line that in any 
case they would not cross, but they did 
not have to go that far. 

From a general point of view I can 
state that the co-operative movement 
remained clean; that the co-operatives 
constituted active centers of resist- 
ance; that their locals often sheltered 
meetings of patriots; and that a large 
number of their active members partici- 


pated personally in the resistance move- . 
- ment. A number of these active ones 


had to join the underground, but no one 
was forced to do so because of his mem- 
bership in a co-operative. 


War DAMAGE 


When the liberation came, the co- 
operatives found themselves confronted 
by tremendous problems. ‘The damage 
to property, real and personal, has been 
estimated at nearly 70 million francs at 
1939 values. The losses are particu- 
larly serious in the regions of Antwerp 
and Liége, which underwent the shock 
of flying bombs. 

As there is no legislation at present 


providing for reparations for war dam- 
age, our associations may have to make 
up through their own efforts the larger 
part of the losses suffered. They must 
then consider the proper financial means 
for the reconstruction of wrecked real 
estate, for the replacement of destroyed 
tool stocks, and for the restoration of 
real and personal property which neces- 
sarily deteriorated through lack of up- 
keep. ‘The problem of the reorganiza- 
tion of stocks is not less important, 
considering that merchandise was sold 
at only half price, whereas this was 
only a third or a quarter of the price of 
resupply. An added consideration is 
the renewal of transportation equip- 
ment. During the last two years of the 
occupation, the number of automobiles 
was reduced by two-thirds and the 
number of horses by 50 per cent. The 
equipment remaining at the time of the 
liberation was not worth much. 

By 1942 the directors of the co-op- 
eratives started to think seriously of 
the question of reconstruction, with 
quite moderate estimates. These esti- 
mates covered only 27 of the most 
necessary food products and a few arti- 
cles of furniture and clothing. All of 
this was valued at double the prices of 
April 1940, and involved a financial 
venture of 250 million francs. 

A plan of refinancing was set up at 
the beginning of 1945, which provided 
for resorting to bank credit or even to 
public credit. 

Roughly, that was the material situa- 
tion of our co-operatives at the time our 
country was liberated. From the intel- 
lectual point of view, the situation was 
scarcely better, as the democratic prin- 
ciple ceased to operate in May 1940. 
There was no longer a single general as- 
sembly of members of co-operatives; 
no publication of co-operatives ap- 
peared; not a line was written on co- 
operatives by an active member of the 
movement. The activity of local boards 
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was reduced to its simplest terms; those 
members at headquarters who had dis- 
appeared were not officially replaced; 
the administrative boards alone would 
meet, when necessary, to ratify legally 
the proceedings of the managers. The 
co-operatives went on functioning com- 
mercially, but the movement itself 
shared in the resistance. l 


EFFORTS AT RECONSTRUCTION 


It required the whole of 1945 to get 
out of this situation, because of ad- 
ministrative difficulties, scarcity of pa- 
per, and absorption of the members in 
urgent tasks of reconstruction and their 
active participation in the work of na- 
tional, regional, and local bodies for 
supplying the population. 

The work of the co-operatives con- 
centrated on this problem of supply. 
As soon as the Pierlot government was 
- set up, they offered their services with 
the main idea of fighting against the 
black market through having certain 
stores designated as controls which had 
strictly followed regulations and prices. 
It was understood that their supply 
would be assured by priority. The ex- 
istence of such stores was to stimulate 
the other stores and at the same time 
to serve as a source of information for 
housewives. ' 

The protest of the Chambers of Com- 
merce and Trades was all that was 
necessary to make the Government 
withdraw its plan. 

Under the Van Acker government the 
co-operatives accepted the responsibility 
for distributing, without profit, certain 
stocks of merchandise, such as shoes, 
clothes, and textiles, put at the disposal 
of the country by the American Army. 
The Government was concerned that 
this merchandise should not go to the 
black market. Thanks to the co-opera- 
tives, the plan was successful. 

. At the end of 1945 the co-operatives 


strongly influenced textile prices by in- 
ducing the Government to accept a re- 
duction in profit margins, immediately 
followed by a considerable lowz2ring of 
prices. In the opinion of the co-op- 
eratives the price battle could not be 
won unless one restrained the need for 
high profits engendered by black-market 
practices and particularly accentuated 
among distributors. If the profit re- 
turn on business enterprises must suffer - 
because of this, it will not be Jong be- 
fore the normal play of competition will: 
restore equilibrium. 


THe OUTLOOK 


Although it has come out impover- 
ished by the tragedy we have just lived 
through, the co-operative movement is 
again in condition to make new and 
large progress. At no other time in its 
history has it seemingly aroused the at- 
tention of the mass of consumers so 
much as in the years which have just 
gone by. Of course, great effcrts will 
be necessary to replace losses and take 
new steps. The Belgian co-operatives 
are already busy with this. Every- 
where they are rebuilding, repairing, 
re-equipping. 

Shall we have the National Institute 
of Co-operatives: through whose work 
co-operatives will have a much larger 


‘influence on the Government and even 


on public opinion? ‘That is ovr great 


‘hope. 


When the present period of feverish 
politics is over, the co-operatives will 
start anew their movement of propa- 
ganda and education. ‘True, social, 
business practices will fully prove their 
value. The co-operatives will redouble 
their efforts to achieve better purchas- 
ing power and better utilization of 
wages, quality of products, fcod hy- 
giene, domestic equipment, efficiency in 
the production of necessities and their 
distribution, and civic education of citi- 
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zens in the democratic and human sense 
one finds in the Rochdale Charter of 
Co-operatives. 

But the big problems are unfolding 
on a world scale. Our co-operatives 
will neglect no effort to give the Inter- 
national Alliance of Co-operatives its 
fullest development. A little less re- 
striction in the circulation of goods will 
allow co-operatives all over the world 
. to develop rapidly their economic con- 
nections and to exert a tremendous 
moral influence. I am thinking of the 


unlimited field of application. 


part which the International Alliance 
can play in the activities of a body like 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
for example. 

Certainly in the world to come, the 
methods of co-operatives will find an 
It is 
through the co-operative movement that 
small home, farmer, and worker units 
will attain the cohesion rendered indis- 
pensable by the necessities of the gen- 
eral economic order and the demands of 


justice for all. 


Emile Dutilleul has been director of the General Co-operative Society since 1935 and 
is now director of the Office of Wholesale Supplies Distribution (distributing to the whole- 
sale dealers the goods bought abroad by the Kronacker Economic Mission) in the Minis- 


try of Food Supply. 
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HE word “collaboration” has had 

an unfortunate fate. Until just re- 
cently it signified, properly speaking, 
co-operative effort in an intellectual un- 
dertaking—the meaning attributed to it 
by the most classic French-language dic- 
tionaries. Now the word covers the 
most diverse fields, even crime, and in 
the last war, in those countries oc- 
cupied by Germany and her satellites, 
it fell into such disrepute that it has 
been almost ruled out of everyday us- 
age. In effect, as applied during the 
Jast war, it means the assistance given 
Germany in her efforts to enslave the 
states conquered by her. Thus defined, 
collaboration has a meaning which in- 
cludes military, political, intellectual, 
and economic assistance to Germany. 


TRAITOROUS ACTIVITIES 


The first three of these types of as- 
sistance never flourished in Belgium. 
Indeed, they are definite forms of 
treason. ‘They were almost exclusively 
the work of two parties which had al- 
ready, several years before the war, in- 
curred the condemnation of a large ma- 
jority of the Belgian people by their 
authoritarian pletforms, their dema- 
gogical politics, their Germanophile 
tendencies, and the financial support 
which it was claimed they accepted 
from Hitler Germany. Both took part 
in competitive elections, and in spite of 
their unscrupulous campaigns, their suc- 
cess was slight. In the legislative elec- 
tions of 1939 they secured only 20 seats 
out of 202 in the lower house of the 
Belgian Parliament, and 14 out of 170 
in the upper house. 

After all, or almost all, of the mem- 
bers of these parties had proclaimed 
their patriotism at the time of the in- 


vasion, they soon turned and vocifer- 
ously expressed their allegiance to 
Hitler. Convinced of a German vic- 
tory and therefore already considering 
Belgium as their prey, they seized con- 
trol of the press, by theft where no 
other means availed, and used it to try 
to poison the public mind by propagat- 
ing Nazi doctrines. As instigators or 
auxilieries of the Gestapo, they de- 
nounced, arrested, and even assassi- 
nated patriotic Belgians. Some, more- 
over, enlisted and fought in the German 
Army. 

Side by side with these, and yet with- 
out mingling with them, a politician, 
Henri de Man, distinguished himself. 
He was a senator, former Minister, who 
in May 1940 was still president of the 
Socialist Party. At the moment of the 
Belgian collapse, in July 1940, he ad- 
dressed a manifesto to members of his 


party urging them specifically to re- 
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nounce parliamentary rule and democ- 
racy, accept defeat as a deliverance, 
and treat it as a “starting point toward 
a new social progress.” Unreservedly, 
he praised the beauties of Nazism and 
advocated submission to it. Aban- 
doned with contempt by most of his 
old political associates, held in dis- 
honor by other Belgians, and having 
lost all prestige, he tried to regain some 
authority by founding the Uxion des 
Travailleurs Manuels et Intellectuels 
(“Union of Manual and Prozessional 
Workers”), often abbreviated as 
U.T.M.1., which he wished to bring 
into close relationship with the nazified 
economy. It was soon wrecked. But 
he impudently used the protection given 
him by the Germans to publish in Bel- 
gium during the occupation the most 
scurrilous attacks against incividuals 
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who were at that time in no position to 
defend themselves. 

In this criminal activity some be- 
lieved that they were serving an ideal; 
but most fell victims to. ambition, 
vanity, the spirit of greed, or a desire 
to do harm. Fortunately, these repre- 
sented only an infinitesimal minority of 
Belgians; but the public scorn they felt 
weighing upon them‘only served to in- 
crease their viciousness and multiply 
their crimes. Due to them quite as 
much as to the Germans, the lives of 
patriotic Belgians were in constant 
peril, and, especially during the last 
two years of the occupation, Belgium 
became the scene of a kind of civil war. 
The liberation of the country by the 
Allied armies soon restored order, how- 
ever. 


THE PROBLEM OF SUBSISTENCE 


Economic collaboration, or at any 
rate what went by that name, was more 
complex. Within a few days the Ger- 
man invasion succeeded in completely 
halting industrial, agricultural, and com- 
mercial life. A large part of the popula- 
tion sought in France escape from the 
odious treatment.to which the German 
Army has subjected occupied countries. 
Belgium had gone through that hard 
experience during the four years of the 
First World War, and the example of 
crucified Poland in 1939 remained vivid 
in the memory of all. Workers and 
employers who remained in Bélgium 
stopped their work everywhere, and oc- 
cupied Belgium seemed to exist in a 
coma. On the other hand, the manage- 
ment of large factories had, according 
to prearranged plans, transferred their 
staff and equipment to France in so far 
as it was possible, in order to continue 
their activity and aid the war effort of 
the Allies. The successive capitulation 
of the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 
ruined these hopes and reversed these 
plans in the short space of a few weeks. 


What was to be done? or, more pre- 
cisely, what could be done? France, 
cruelly wounded by the invasion and a 
particularly harsh armistice, could no 
longer offer asylum for any length of 
time to those Belgians who had over- 
flowed its lands. Furthermore, the Bel- 
gian Government, which at that time 
had taken refuge at Vichy before mov- 
ing to London, advised the Belgians, 
even through the press, to return to Bel- 
gium and resume their customary ac- 
tivities. Repatriation was organized 
and facilitated in every way. ` 

For those who had stayed at home, 
as for those who returned after a few 
weeks of escape in France, the problem 
of subsistence became an immediate 
one. 

The Belgian economy is primarily 
industrial. It does not produce more 
than a small part of the food it needs. 
It is necessary to import the rest, and 
this entails an obligation to export in 
order to secure the necessary foreign 
credit to pay for the. imports. 

During the First World War, which 
had also involved Belgium in more than 
four years of occupation, the situation 
had been profoundly different. In or- 
der not to give any assistance to Ger- 
many, a large portion of the industries 
had stopped operating, but until the or- 
ganized deportations of 1917, Germany 
had tolerated unemployment. The food 
crisis had been very grave, but the con- 
certed action of the Comité National de 
Secours et d’Alimentation (“National 
Committee of Assistance and Food Sup- 
ply”) and the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, to which Belgium owes an 
eternal debt of gratitude, had greatly 
reduced the sad consequences of the 
crisis. Even after the United States 
had entered the war in 1917 the benevo- 
lent efforts of the Commission for Re- 
lief had persisted, and by the time food 
had become in certain respects inade- 
quate, in spite of the Commission’s ad- 
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mirable efforts, the population could by 
and large expect liberation. 

In 1940 the situation was entirely dif- 
ferent from the earlier one. Just as in 
1914, the United States was not a bel- 
ligerent when the war broke out or 
even when the German Army invaded 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and France. 
The generous efforts of the United 
States to intervene again were blocked 
by the necessity of the British Empire 
struggling alone at this time to main- 
tain a tight blockade against Germany. 
Belgium’s food supplies could be ob- 
tained only from her own resources and 
from Germany and other German-oc- 
cupied countries. 

Furthermore, National Socialist Ger- 
many was not tolerant of unemploy- 
ment—not at home and particularly not 
in the conquered countries. To Na- 
tional Socialism, unemployment was a 
sore to be cauterized with a red-hot 
iron—a sore especially serious to a 
country engaged in total war and in- 
tent on making conquered countries 
serve its war needs willy-nilly, at least 


to the extent of providing supplies for - 


its civilian population. 

To reach this aim, Germany stopped 
at nothing. It not only seized factories 
by the simple expedient of appointing 
an “administrative commissioner” in 
place of the owner or the duly consti- 
tuted managers of the enterprise, but it 
also subjected workers to compulsory 
labor. Resistance was met by deporta- 
tion.of workers to Germany, seizure of 
equipment and supplies, and applica- 
tion of the most drastic punishment, 
even the death penalty. 

All this was solemnly proclaimed as 
early as May 10, 1940 by decree pub- 
lished on that day by the Commander 
in Chief of the German Army in Bel- 
gium, Field Marshal’ von Brauchitsch. 
What this Commander did not an- 
nounce, but what nevertheless became 
only too apparent, was that Germany 


held in reserve the power to starve Bel- 
gium and would certainly do so. 
Therefore, beginning with the end of 


.May 1940, Belgium was in the tragic 


situation of a community besieged, con- 
suming its last resources, hunger al- 
ready making itself felt, and famine al- 
ready close. 


POSITION OF THE WORKERS 


Some people believed that they could 
read into the proclamation of May 28, 
1940, addressed by King Leopold II to 
the Belgian Army after its capitulation, 
an exhortation to return to normal eco- 
nomic activity without reference to the 
object of this activity. In fact, the 
King ended the proclamation with this 
phrase: “Tomorrow we shall return to 
work with the firm desire to raise the 
country out of its ruin.” It would seem 
unjust to force the meaning of this 
phrase by cutting it into two parts com- 
pletely distinct from each other. Even 
if the “return to work” were to be un- 
derstood in a purely material sense, it 
could not be applied to the material 
rehabilitation of the nation which had 
endured three weeks of violent combat. 
Furthermore, the King may have had 
in mind more extensive efforts of a 
moral and national character, the com- 
plete restoration of the nation, and even 
its complete political independence. 

Could not the industrial workers 
simply follow the example of 1914-18 
and stop working? ‘This was a poig- 
nant problem which deeply troubled 
people’s minds except perhaps in the 
cases of a very few. There were some, 
though rare, who, through fear or more 
often an appetite for gain, placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the enemy, 
procuring for him anything he desired. 
For the immense majority of others, 
this presented a grave moral problem. 

Considering the necessity for saving 
the entire country from famine and the 
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working class from. deportation (which 
in most cases would be the equivalent 
of death), considering also the necessity 
for saving the industrial establishments 
from total destruction, in view of their 
importance to postwar rehabilitation of 
the country, considering also that the 
German Army might do even worse by 
seizing the factories and operating them 
under the direction of German special- 
ists for the manufacture of war matériel 
—considering these things, the indus- 
trial workers finally decided to return 
to work but to limit their production to 
civilian necessities, and as far as pos- 
sible to the necessities of the Belgian 
population. A sense of human dignity, 
to say nothing of legal prohibition, 
would not permit them to take any part 
in the manufacture of arms or muni- 
tions. They were determined, also, that 
even production for civilian needs 
should be confined to what was abso- 
lutely necessary. The effort was made 
to organize production so as to utilize 
in Belgium proper, and for civilian 
needs, the greatest possible number of 
workers and the great possible quantity 
of equipment and raw materials, so as 
to reduce to a minimum the raw ma- 
terials available for military or even 
mixed needs. 

This reason appears to have been at 
the bottom of the revival of industrial 
activity, and the heads of industrial 
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plants appear, by and large, to have 
made efforts to conform to this prin- 
ciple during the enemy occupation. 


ACCUSATION SINCE LIBERATION 


This point of view and this behavior 
were not, so far as we know, subject to 
any criticism, even mild, on the part of 
the Belgian legal authorities who re- 
mained in office during occupation, or 
by the Belgian Government in London, 
which appears to have been kept com- 
pletely informed of what was happen- 
ing in occupied Belgium. The Belgian 
workers who adopted this position, 
therefore, thought they were serving 
their country. Nevertheless, since the 
liberation they have been accused by a 
part of the press of having violated 
Article 115, Subsection 4, of the Penal 
Code, which prescribes the death pen- 
alty “to those who shall have furnished 
aid and assistance to the enemy of the 
State in the form of soldiers, manpower, 
money, victuals, arms, or munitions.” 

The provost marshal has felt obli- 
gated to make an investigation of the 
activity of all Belgian industry. The 
uproar which this measure has caused 
in the country and the trouble it has 
brought about in the revival of eco- 
nomic life in the midst of problems al- 
ready serious enough have given the 
Belgian Government. great concern. 
The following article deals with this. 
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HE liberation governments, actu- 

ally, did not have any set program 
for clearing the country of collaborators. 
Neither the Pierlot government nor the 
first or second Van Acker government 
recognized the urgency of the question. 
Their only ambition was to succeed, 
with the extremely reduced means at 
their disposal, in preventing the thirst 
for immediate and absolute justice from 
obstructing the work of national recon- 
struction. If human dignity and honor 
were to be preserved, some appropriate 
measures, not too violent, not too 
lenient, had to be taken as soon as the 
Germans left the country, to prevent an 
explosion of public anger leading to 
violence and massacres, in which case 
the most guilty would not necessarily 
have suffered most. 


ORDER PRESERVED 


Aware of this danger, underlined by 
all the reports that reached it from the 
occupied country, the Belgian Govern- 
ment in London, as early as the begin- 
ning of 1944, mada some decisions that 
did not entirely rule out this danger 
but promised to reduce it. Experience 
showed that the Government was wrong 
in thinking that some trouble was un- 
avoidable. It can be said without any 
exaggeration that derfect order reigned 
from the time the first bit of the coun- 
try was freed until all of it was liber- 
ated. 

The Government reinstated a decree 
law of World War I which authorized 
the Minister of Justice to subject for- 


eigners and citizens not born in Bel-. 


gium to enforced residence “and even” 
(these are the terms of the decree) “to 
intern them.” The decree law added 
that “these measures could be taken 


against Belgians who had ‘no fixed 
domicile in Belgium, or who had be- 
come suspect because of their relations 
with the enemy.” Taking this measure 
(which had been introduced quite inci- 
dentally into our legislation and had 
never been applied in 1918) as a base, 
the Government instituted, on a large 
scale, the interning of suspects. 

To give full scope to a measure de- 
signed rather to prevent trouble, and 
therefore to protect the people who 
were under suspicion, than to ensure 
punishment, the Minister of Justice 
delegated his powers of internment both 
to the mayors of Belgian cities and to 
the public prosecutors, civilian and 
militarv, on August 21, 1944, before 
the entry of the Allied troops into Bel- 
gian territory. This meant that the 
troops of the resistance were to proceed 
with the arrest of suspects; and by this 
expression of complete confidence the 
regular public officials, in turn, gained 
the full confidence of the resistance 
groups. 


PRESSURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


This resulted in an excellent state of 
things, and order never ceased to reign. 
But it also led to ruthlessness. It 
therefore became necessary to drain the 
abscess thus created, by proceeding 
with the hearing of extreme cases and 


by releasing those accused of trivial 


offenses. The Government did its best 
under the ever growing pressure of a 
public opinion thirsty for justice but 
often ignorant of the conditions under 
which justice must be administered. 
Two military factors made this task 
even more complicated: the Rundstedt 
offensive in the Ardennes in December 
1944 and January 1945, and the capitu- 
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lation of Germany on May 9, 1945. In 
midwinter all the internment camps had 
to be transferred to the left bank of the 
Meuse, and in the spring all the col- 
laborators who had thought it a good 
idea to follow the German armies in 
their retreat had to be brought back. 
Then came the revelation of exactly 
what had taken place in German con- 
centration camps, and another wave of 
public anger forced the authorities to 
rearrest some of the people who had 
been released. 

This is why, during the first year 
which has just ended, the average num- 
ber of the persons interned (including 
those preventively detained, those regu- 
larly arrested, and those sentenced) 
varied around 60,000 people out of a 
population of 8 million. When one 
considers that the Belgian prisons are 
equipped to cope with some 5,000 pris- 
oners, it is understandable that the in- 
ternment conditions could be justly 
criticized. Cells that were meant to 
house one prisoner were “arranged” for 
the accommodation of eight or more 
people. 

Food was such a problem that the 
Ministry authorized the sending of food 
parcels to most of the internment cen- 
ters to make up for the too small ra- 
tions. The public, however, realized 
that the internees, fed by members of 
their families, who were not deterred by 
any scruples concerning the black mar- 
ket, were better off than the free citi- 
zens; and the people gave vent to 
violent manifestations during which 
parcels would be seized and emptied in 
the neighborhood of the prisons and 
the contents given to organizations for 
the support of ex-political prisoners who 
had been the victims of the Germans. 


The Government had to give way.. 


Food parcels were forbidden; but by 
that time the reorganization of trans- 
portation and the amelioration of the 
food situation enabled the authorities 


to increase the diet of the prisoners 50 
that their health was not endangered. 
At the same time the overcrowding of 
the prisons and the interment camps 
was‘also being gradually dealt with. 
This situation, however, is still far from 
satisfactory, as is fully acknowledged 
by the Government. 


JUDIĊIAL MACHINERY 


How were the collaborators to be 
tried, and by whom? l 

According to the terms of our penal 
legislation, crimes against the external 
safety of the state in wartime are the 
concern of courts-martial. The prose- 
cution is conducted by military prose- 
cutors, and the accused are tried in the 
first instance by a court-martial com- 
posed of four officers and one civilian 
magistrate. The Military Court of Ap- 
peals is similarly constituted. 

There were many objections against 
the employment of wartime procedures, 
the issue involved being so delicate. 
Also, the recruiting of court-martial offi- 
cers was particularly difficult, because 
the Belgian Army as reconstituted in 
Great Britain was very weak numeri- 
cally, and officers of the Regular Army 
had almost all remained prisoners in 
Germany. 

Nevertheless, the Government be- 
lieved it better to retain military juris- 
diction than to provide for an extra- 
ordinary tribunal composed of members 
of the resistance, which would have 
meant an extremely difficult task of 
selecting the members of the jury and 
creating rules of procedure. And to re- 
sort to established civil courts would 
have entailed the application of the 
usual complicated procedure of those 
courts and would have raised the prob- 
lem of recruiting new magistrates, which 
would have been almost impossible, be- 
cause, unlike the military magistrate, 
the civil one is required to be a doctor 
of laws, with practical training. 
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Yet, in order to secure balanced judg- 
ment, the Government, while still in 
London, altered the composition of the 
courts-martial and the Military Court 
of Appeals. -In the cases of collabora- 
tion with the enemy, two civil magis- 
trates were to sit with only three offi- 
cers. 

These officers might be reserve offi- 
cers. In fact, many of them were 
drafted again as soon as: the liberation 
of Belgium began, in order to under- 
take this important duty. But of 
course, cases had to be prepared for 
them. There were over 300,000 in- 
vestigations to be made, and in spite of 
intensive recruiting of military magis- 
trates it was only possible to secure 
450 of them for this work. ‘Therefore 
the proceedings were necessarily slow. 
When the average: magistrate has to 
deal with almost 800 cases, it is difficult 
for him to produce results speedily. It 
must be said, however, to the credit of 
the military prosecutors, many of whom 
left brilliant careers as attorneys to 
come to the help of the state, that they 
have worked with a fine sense of duty, 
so that it may be hoped that all the 
cases will be ready for trial before the 
end of 1946. 

By June 1, 1945, 16,959 cases had 
been judged, and the speed of the hear- 
‘ings is, of course, accelerating. By 
the end of August 350 death sentences 
had been pronounced after verdicts of 
guilty by jury, and nearly 2,000 by 
default. 


Y 


GRADATIONS OF OFFENSE 


The heaviest sentences were given for 
_ three categories cf criminals: (1) the 
denunciators; (2) those who served 
with the enemy’s armies, for instance in 
the campaign against Russia; and (3) 
the propagandists for Germans, ie., 
heads of political bodies and new gov- 
ernment agencies, journalists, and radio 
broadcasters. There have not yet been 


more than one or two death sentences 
executed. 

There have been very few sentences 
for economic collaboration. This fact 
is easily explainable, but it is likely to 
create discontent among the people. It 
is obvious that it is easy to prove an 
accusation, and to punish the guilty one 
when the offense is to have worn a cer- 
tain uniform, to have denouncec to the 
enemy one’s fellow countrymar, or to 
have written in a newspaper in support 
of the occupant; but it is infinitely more 
difficult to decide in what measure an 
industrialist who worked under the con- 
trol of the occupant provided him with 
“guilty goods.” - 

Durmg the First World War, all im- 
portant industrial activity ceased, and 
the country was fed by the United 
States and Spain, Also, the battle was 
fought on the Continent, and no Bel- 
gian ever doubted the final issue. This 
time, in order to survive, work had to 
start again. Trade with Germany was 
inescapable. In order to import cer- 
tain essential foodstuffs, Belgium had 
to expert to Germany and her satellites. 
If the usual literal interpretation of the 
Penal Code were used, most of. the in- 
dustrialists and a goodly number of 
tradespeople would be considered guilty 
of having provided the enemies of the 
state “with help in soldiers, men, money, 
food, armament, or munitions.” 

Both the majority of the public and 
those responsible for the investigations 
were inclined to this view. The Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, considered 
such an interpretation an injustice to 
those who had enabled the cotntry to 
survive, and a mistake which mht dis- 
rupt production at a time when maxi- 
mum production was needed for recon- 
struction. 


Economic COLLABORATION DEFINED 


Then followed a difficult search for a 
compromise, which took the shépe of a 
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- decree law modifying the above-men- 
tioned article of the Penal Code. This 
decree Jaw defines the criteria which 
must be adhered to, in case of occupa- 
tion of the country, in order to indicate 
what kind of services to the enemy and 
what kind of actions are punishable. 

Roughly, these services are knowing 
delivery of ammunition to the enemy 
army, execution of works of a military 
nature, equipment or feeding of the 
enemy army, or the provision of the 
necessary materials for these purposes. 
In addition, a person is guilty of col- 
laboration who requests an order for 
goods to be supplied to the enemy, or 
enlarges or alters his factory or other 
installation or increases his production 
abnormally in order to deliver the 
above-mentioned goods, or organizes 
some counter-sabotage service against 
the resistance movement. ' 

Also, independent of the nature of 
the goods delivered, the proportion of 
production placed at the disposal of the 
enemy is to be taken into account. 
When the makers of cement must de- 
liver only 5 per cent of their produc- 
tion to the enemy, it is in the interest 
of the country that they should work; 
but when this proportion reaches 30 to 
40 per cent, the advantage to the enemy 
is such that the duty of cement manu- 
facturers is to cease work or at least to 
sabotage it. So, also, the textile manu- 
facturer who keeps all his staff at work 
but at the same time manages to slow 
down production or distribute an im- 
portant part of it to the home market 
will probably not be considered as hav- 
ing served the enemy, even if some of 
his goods are sold to its armies. 

There is no question that the Gov- 
ernment. would like to adopt an ex- 
tremely liberal attitude in this matter, 
following the example of France, where 
prosecution for economic collaboration 
is extremely rare; but it is prevented 
from doing so, by the very people 


who support the Government. Also, it 
seems, the military prosecutors are par- 
ticularly anxious that their action shall 
not become even more restricted than it 
already is. 


BORDERLINE CONDUCT 


Another delicate problem for the 
Government and the military tribunals 
consists in the (alas! numerous) men 
and women who, without being defi- 
nitely enemy agents, were not able to 
resist the thousand and one advantages _ 
they could draw from a pro-German at- 
titude, especially when they believed 
that Germany would be the victor, 
One became a member of a pro-German 
cultural group so as to be able to ac- 
quire a driving license, for this was a 
great help in black-market dealings: he 
will be interned but not tried. An- 
other, gave physical training lessons to 
members of pro-German organizations 
connected with the army: he is con- 
sidered as having served the enemy’s 
interests and will be tried. 

What should be done to either of 
them? 

Concerning the internees, the Govern- 
ment seems resolved to liquidate the 
work of the consultative commissions 
constituted on the eve of the liberation 


_ to advise the Minister as to internment. 


These commissions, composed of a mag- 
istrate and some assessors chosen first 
among lawyers and later among mem- 
bers of the resistance, are obviously 
badly equipped to decide upon the seri- 
ousness of these cases, about which, 
usually, very little significant informa- 
tion is available. Thé commissions 
have, therefore, either to free an in- 
ternee or to refer his case to the mili- 
tary prosecutor. Created as palliatives 
at a time when makeshifts had to be 
used, the moment has come for these 
commissions to be dissolved. No doubt 
by the end of the year everything will 
have been settled: those found guilty 
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of sufficiently grave actions will be put 
under arrest, with all the guarantees of 
the habeas corpus given by our legal 
system, as by the Anglo-Saxon; the 
others will be freed. 

But can the “inciviques,” as we call 


them, be put back into circulation with-. 


out any safeguarding measures being 
taken against them? 

Both the Government and the people 
feel that some punishment should be 
given to those whose conduct during 
the occupation was not what it should 
have been. For instance, all those who, 
without being guilty, cannot be called 
innocent will, on a simple notification 
of the public prosecutor, lose their vote, 
their right to engage in certain profes- 
sions, and so on. Those who feel that 
they have been unjustly penalized can 
appeal to the tribunals unless their 
cases have already been examined by 
the commissions. Those who are thus 
penalized will be able to request their 
rehabilitation and the recovery of their 
rights in ten years’ time. 


A COMPROMISE WITH NECESSITY 


But if there remain—and there will 
remain—100,000 trials, what is to be 
the procedure? This is the Govern- 
ment’s most disturbing problem of 
justice. i 

A compromise between the prosecu- 
tion and the defense has been decided 
upon. In matters of income tax and 
black-market food transactions, it has 
given excellent results. In cases not 
very serious and where the charge is 
simple (such as belonging to a politi- 
cal party favorable to the enemy, or 
working in a minor capacity in some 
enemy administration office), the mili- 


tary prosecutor can suggest a sentence 
which, if agreed upon, will simply be 
confirmed by the court-martial and will 
therefore not necessitate a hearing. . 

This is obviously an expedient which 
hurts our sense of justice, which is | 
necessarily fastidious, necessarily dis- 
criminative ad infinitum, necessarily 
jealous of all the guarantees of defense. 
But if such a procedure is applied with 
wisdom and prudence, it will help us to 
liquidate one of the heaviest mortgages 
the war has left upon us. Let us hope, 
at the same time, that the sense of hu- 
man dignity and the respect for justice 
will be revived by a constant practice 
of the virtues which equity requires, as 
well as by a better civic educaticn. 

There was some question of com- 
promising also in cases of economic col- 
laboration. But the sense of values and 
measure which our people, we are told, 
never lack, rejected this extreme solu- . 
tion. Whatever the difficulties which 
could have been avoided, it is an ex- 
cellent thing that the Government did 
not choose to adopt this method, for 
the people, rightly or wrongly, would 
have considered it as corrupt. 


This brief survey of the activities of 
the Government concerning the repres- 
sion of collaboration with the enemy 
will show the extent of the problems 
with which it is faced and the realistic 
spirit in which they are being dealt with. 

The most dangerous period is passed. 
We can now, by working hard enough, 
gather the fruits of the efforts that have 
been made to restore justice without 
giving way to a spirit of vengeance or 
too great a leniency. 
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CCORDING to the Belgian census 
of repatriated and missing per- 
sons, it is estimated that about 330,000 
Belgians, or persons living in Belgium 
in 1939, were outside the country dur- 
ing the German occupation. It was the 
responsibility of the Belgian Commis- 
sariat for Repatriation to bring these 
persons back to their homes, as well as 
to assist in the repatriation of foreigners 
displaced to Belgium owing to war cir- 
cumstances. The task of the Commis- 
sariat was therefore twofold, extending 
to both Belgians and foreigners. __ 
Belgians displaced by the war in- 
cluded political prisoners, prisoners of 
war, exiles, workers sent to territories 
ruled by the enemy, and refugees of all 
kinds residing temporarily in Allied or 
neutral countries. How many were 
there? Where were they? When could 
they be repatriated? In what way 
could they be repatriated? These were 
the questions to which an answer had to 
be found by the Commissariat. 
According to statistics published dur- 
ing the German occupation and in turn 
used by Allied services, the number 
of Belgians displaced by the war lay 
between 500,000 and 600,000. To ob- 
tain more detailed and accurate infor- 
mation the Commissariat made a sur- 
vey of its own, the results of which were 
meaningful. According to this survey, 
there were only 275,000 to 280,000 Bel- 
gians outside the country, distributed 
as follows in different categories: 
140,000 workers; 65,000 prisoners of 
war; 25,000 Jews; 15,000 to 20,000 po- 
litical prisoners and hostages; 30,000 
miscellaneous categories. Such figures 
could be accepted only with caution 
and with some definite provisos, and 
the Commissariat’s round estimate was 
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300,000. The results of the survey 
were, therefore, helpful in defining the 


‘magnitude of the task of repatriation. 


They were illuminating in other ways 
also. In the first place, they yielded 
evidence of the splendid resistance of 
the Belgian people. Of the 500,000 to 
600,000 men the Germans tried to send 
to Germany, using all kinds of moral 
and physical pressure, more than half 
preferred the risks and hardships in- | 
volved in disobedience of German or- 
ders, resistance, and illegal life, and 
they succeeded either in avoiding de- 
portation or in returning from Germany. 

As of May 2, 1946, there had been 
repatriated from Germany and Russia 
191,768 exiled and deported persons, 
64,015 prisoners of war, and 9,031 po- 
litical prisoners, or a total of 264,814 
persons. In addition, there were re- 
turned to Belgium 15,954 persons from 
Great Britain, 13,816 from France; 
1,658 from Switzerland, and 35 from 
China, making a grand total of 296,277 
Belgians repatriated. The number of 
persons still reported missing is 29,985, 
among whom are 3,183 prisoners of 
war; 16,372 political prisoners; 2,748 
voluntary workers in Germany; 3,978 
forced workers; 1,355 free migrants; 
295 members of the Wekrmacht, com- 
ing from the parts of Belgium annexed 
by Germany in 1940; and 2,054 listed 
as “miscellaneous,” 

By the end of 1945 the main task of 
the Commissariat was completed and its 
liquidation began. When repatriation 
proper is completed, that is, when the 
designation of “displaced person” is 
withdrawn from persons who will not 
have returned to their homes, the Com- 
missariat will become a National Re- 
search Bureau. At that time the Com- 
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missariat will cease to exist as an 
independent governmental agency, and 
_will become a service of a specific min- 
istry. 

The return to their firesides of so 
many Belgians has presented numerous 
problems. Let us consider the problem 
of their readaptation to family, social, 
and occupational life. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Readjustment to family life 


In those cases in which the political 
prisoner was not the family provider, 
economic and personal readjustments 
have generally taken place. under fa- 
vorable conditions. In those, however, 
in which he was the family provider, or 
at least an important earner in the 
family setup, readjustments have been 
difficult for the following reasons: 

In cases of arrest, the Germans fre- 
quently seized the cash, clothing, and 
tools of the prisoner under the title of 
reprisals. 

The absence of the head of the family, 
of the provider, or of an important 
earner meant a serious blow to the 
family budget. A considerable number 
of political prisoners traveled at their 
own expense. In their absence, their 
‘wives of mothers were unable to con- 
tinue the business; consequently, there 
was loss of customers, of funds, and so 
forth. The returning prisoner finds a 
situation which is badly encumbered. 

Some political prisoners need a spe- 
cial, and the others at least an ade- 
quate, diet. This is often impossible’ to 
provide, either because the monthly in- 
demnity of 2,500 francs which the Gov- 
© ernment gives for three months is de- 


layed or because it is insufficient to. 


support a family. A considerable num- 
ber of political prisoners complain that 
this indemnity is particularly insuff- 
cient because no family allowances are 
provided. 


The prolonged absence of one mem- 
ber of the family—especially if it was 
the father—has, in some instances, 
started a process of family disintegra- 
tion. In many cases, in order to keep 
the family going and bring up the chil- 
dren, the wives were forced to assume 
the position of head of the ‘amily. 
Some have not been able to renounce 
this authority over night. This change 
of relationship is especially marked in 
cases where the wives formerly played 
a submissive role without responsibili- 
ties except those of the homemaker. 
In all families the responsibility of the 
wives has increased during the absence 
of the husbands, and many wives have 
therefore assumed attitudes which inter- 
fere with the harmony of married life. 

In consequence of a prolonged lack 
of contact, each marriage partner has 
developed, under the influence of dif- 
ferent conditions. Even if there was 
no idealization, each has formed a men- 
tal picture of the return, of the resump- 
tion of life together, with different pre- 
Supposicions, and these two pictures do 
not match. In a good many cases both 
partners need a great deal of intelli- 
gence and mutual understanding. 

Ofter the repatriated is amazed at 
the great independence of his children. 
He does not take sufficiently into ac- 
count that the children have grown 
during his absence, and he blames the 
mother for the changes which have oc- 
curred. 

The attitudes of the wives and fian- 
cées depend on the personalities and the 
circumstances. As to the personalities, 
marriages which were really integrated 
before the captivity of the husband 
have remained so. As to the cir- 
cumstances, wives and fiancées often 
worked together with their husbands or 
fiancés. After the arrests, a certain 
number of the women had to continue 
on their own and some have decided to 


` Stay so. 
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The reorganization of family life has 
sometimes been made difficult because 
of some failures of official or private or- 
ganizations; the repatriates are resent- 
ful and feel themselves victimized. Not 
having found a situation favorable to 
create around them an atmosphere of 
happiness and pleasure, they have diffi- 
culty in finding their mental equilib- 
rium. 

These cases impress themselves upon 
the student of the repatriated. They 
must not, however, make one lose sight 
of the fact that the majority of politi- 
cal prisoners have recovered their mo- 
rale in an atmosphere of considerate 
family attention. 

The ideal means of bringing about a 
good family reorganization would be to 
free the political prisoner of financial 
worries, which press him down. 

It is necessary (1) that some member 
of the family (preferably the wife) re- 
lieve the returned prisoner as far as 
possible of all calls on authorities 
(sources of disappointment) and of 
financial worries, and (2) that the 
family have an intelligent understand- 
ing, know how to listen, know how to 
soothe the worries of the repatriated, 
understand his disappointments, and 
excuse his nervousness, which is a char- 
acteristic of many former prisoners. 
Some cannot stand noise, yells, or, worst 
of all, contradiction. This makes a 
difficult situation in families with chil- 
dren. 


Readjustment to social life 


The readjustment to social life is 
particularly difficult. In general, the 
prisoner upon his return finds again his 
friends and his relatives, and their en- 
thusiastic welcome facilitates his read- 
justment. The majority of the politi- 
cal prisoners have preserved the ideals 
for which they have been arrested. 
They recover in environments with 
which they were familiar. They find 


again their prewar and precaptivity in- - 
terests. They also regain their en- 
thusiasm. But the majority of these 
men, however young they may be, have 
considerably aged mentally and do not 
understand the mentality of those who 
have not had to undergo their “experi- 
ence.” 

There are also other obstacles to re- 
adjustment. For some, their life ar- 
rangements have been interrupted and 
they have to start all over again. Busi- 
nessmen have lost their customers and 
it is difficult to regain them. For others, 
partial or complete invalidity diminishes 
their income, and their whole pattern 
of life is narrowed. 

During captivity, the prisoners have 
been deprived of all social status. Upon 
return, they are seized with the desire 
to resume their places in society, to play 
a role, to be somebody. This need is 
very strong. It is one of the distinct 
manifestations of the spirit of the “old 
political prisoner,” which recalls the 
spirit of the “old fighter” which we saw 
develop after the First World War. It 
leads to changes of jobs and to the de- 
sire to leave the country. “I have not 
done all this in order to resume the 
petty life of prewar days.” This ex- 
plains also the lack of enthusiasm to 
settle down in mediocrity. Suffering has 
not taught these hardened minds resig- 
nation. Furthermore, many of the re- 
patriated demand more from life in all 
respects. 

The social reintegration of many of 
the political prisoners is also handi- 
capped by certain political and eco- 
nomic situations and by certain reac- 
tions of their fellow citizens. A large 
number of prisoners expect everything 
from everybody. ‘Those who have suf- 
fered much show no leniency, they do 
not put up with the slightest mistake, 
their nervous state makes them highly 
sensitive. 

The political prisoner does not neces- 
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sarily want material advantages, but he 
generally demands the just reparation 
of the physical, material, and emotional 
harm which has been inflicted upon him. 
He is disappointed by the slowness of 
governmental and social assistance. In 
order to receive what country and so- 
ciety owe him, he has to ‘make too 
many calls and fill out too many forms. 
All this exasperates him, Many say: 
“What we have done wasn’t done for 
prestige or for money, but nevertheless 
we should have what is our due.” They 
feel that they are not receiving their 
due, and therefore they are disap- 
pointed. 

The prisoner is sometimes disap- 
pointed with the reception given him. 
The warm welcome which was shown 
to those who returned first has quieted 
down. ‘The spectators have soon be- 
come accustomed to the return of po- 
litical prisoners; but every prisoner 
taken individually returns fot the first 
time, and this is all that counts for him. 
Many prisoners do not expect to be 
feasted and acclaimed, but they do de- 
sire a warm welcome. 

Our political conflicts confuse the re- 
patriated a little, particularly during 
‘the first days after their return. They 
experience a feeling of helplessness and 
fatigue; but very soon their fighting 
spirit comes back, frequently in con- 
nection with the defense of their own 
interests. 

The uncertainty of military service 
(the time of induction and the length 
of service) troubles the peace of mind 
of some of the returned prisoners. Af- 
ter their military service, many will be 
more than 25 years old. 

There.are also political prisoners who 
show indifference and. an astonishing 
apathy regarding the political cleansing 
process in the country; but the large 
majority have been really disappointed 
by the lack of firmness shown to the 
lukewarm. However, nobody advocates 


the inhuman methods of which they 
were the victims. They wait impatiently 
for the conviction of the major eco- 
nomic collaborators. 

A feeling which is almost unani- 
mously expressed is, “If only this 
doesn’t start all over again; if only 
there will be a better world.” Faced 
with the difficulties of readjustment, the 
repatriated sometimes complain that, 
“everything then has been for nothing.” 


Occupational readjustment. 


As soon as their state of hezlth per- 
mits, the political prisoners take up 
their old occupations. For them, the 
taste for work has returned. The ma- 
jority of those who are able to do so 
have gone back to their former oc- 
cupations with zeal and satisfaction. 
However, even after some weeks of 
rest, 30 or 40 per cent are unable to 
resume their work—particularly those 
whose occupations require great physi- 
cal strength. 

The question of occupational read- 
justment presents a great protlem for 
those who have suffered serious harm. 
Can one place much hope in good voca- 
tional counseling and in a good retrain- 
ing service? 

, Some political prisoners are self-em- 
ployed and experience difficulties such 
as loss of customers during their ab- 
sence, inability of parents to keep the 
business going, and the German prac- 
tice of seizing the funds, cash, and tools 
at the time of arrest. 

One hears here and there that “the 
political prisoners are wild to, start 
working again.” For many of them, 
this being “wild” is nothing tut dire 
necessity. 

The resumption of work among many 
of the repatriated proceeds only slowly 
for the following reasons: 

There is decrease of occupational ca- 
pacity due to a bad state of health re- 
sulting from the captivity. 
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There is decrease in application to 
work in a certain number of prisoners 
because they are disgruntled or feel 
themselves new men entitled to a new 
life or even destined for new functions 
which have nothing to do with their 
former work. After the unbearable ex- 
perience of slave labor, normal work 
still does not appear to them as a 
permanent festival. They consider that 
others owe them everything. Even if 
they do not express this feeling, one 


senses that this is their private convic-. 


tion. But the employers, after a few 
conventional words, send them straight 
back to their workbench. Their fellow 
workers, after some questions about 
their captivity, return to their own pre- 
occupations and individual interests. 

Many of the prisoners are misin- 
formed about the cost of living. Their 
salaries appear to them insufficient for 
the type of life which they want: 

Some political prisoners postpone the 
resumption of work because they wish 
to change their occupation and not to 
resume their former small lives. 

Delays in allocations and lack of 
funds prevent artisans and business- 
men from getting started. 

With regard to the question of re- 
integration in general and of occupa- 
tional rehabilitation, it is necessary to 
keep in mind certain facts which ap- 
pear from a study of the mentalities of 
the previous prisoners: 

A difference is clearly marked be- 
tween the men who were arrested for 
their opinions and activities in the re- 
sistance movement and those who were 
imprisoned without evidence and who 
were very often among those who were 
by no means courageous enough to risk 
opposition to the enemy. 

Among the members of the resistance 
movement and those who were caught 
in espionage work there were, on the 
one hand, the leaders of the movement 
who knew what they risked, and acted 


solely out of idealism and patriotism; 
and, on the other hand, those who had 
to join the resistance because they had 
got in wrong with the occupation au- 
thorities and had no other support to 
turn to, those who were attracted by 
money, and, finally, reckless spirits 
motivated by their eagerness for adven- 
ture. 

These ‘differences showed themselves 
even in Germany. The true patriots 
often had a more powerful dynamism 
which sometimes, together with a strong 
will power, was the reason for their 
survival. Among the others, there were 
some who regretted what they had done 
and who complained. ‘This weaker 
moral resistance aggravated their physi- 
cal suffering. 

These differences find their expres- 
sion in all spheres: family relations, so- 
cial and occupational rehabilitation— 
demand for special rights, pensions, and 
so forth. 


FORCED LABORERS 


Having been treated like machines 
without personal dignity, separated 
from what for many men is the center 
of their lives—their families—engulfed 
in the absorbing materialism of the 
day’s struggle for mere life, and that 
for long months, the men who were de- 
ported for forced labor need a new start 
and have to readapt themselves to their 
new lives. 

It would be a mistake to believe that 
all deported workers, after they have 
lived under such unusual conditions, re- 
sume their former life easily and return 
without difficulty to their old patterns 
of existence. However, after a certain 
time most of them readjust themselves. 
Their readjustment is made easier by 
the facts that, with some exceptions 
during the last months of the war, they 
suffered less than those who were de- 
ported for political reasons, and that 
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their separation from home was of 
shorter duration. 

As in the case of the political pris- 
oners, I want to discuss family, social, 
and professional rehabilitation. 


Family readjustment 


Though in many families the neces- 
sary readjustments are easily made, 
there are others in which there are fric- 
tions. The long absence either of the 
family head or the son has sometimes 
had serious repercussions in the family 
sphere. 

In financial respects, difficulties have 
arisen for families of deported laborers 
in the same way as for the families of 
political prisoners. There was loss of 
the provider or an important earner in 
the family setup. Money sent from 
Germany (if it was possible to send) 
did not compensate for the loss of sala- 
ries. There was necessity to send par- 
cels, If the worker was self-employed, 
which was rare, there was loss of cus- 
tomers. Also, many wives of these 
workers, mothers of families, were 
forced to move in with parents or in- 
laws or to go to work. 


It must be said, however, that the 


forced laborer upon his return finds 
fewer difficulties in occupational re- 
spects than the political prisoner, be- 
cause he worked more often as an em- 
ployee, and the former employer must 
rehire him. It happens, nevertheless, 
that for psychological or physical rea- 
sons, the repatriate does not take up his 
former job. l 

In moral and psychological respects 
many of the repatriated workers state 
that, due to the enforced separation, 
they have come to have a better ap- 
preciation of the devotion of their fami- 
lies and that they have never before 
“realized their own need for this affec- 
tion. For this reason, says one of them, 
“I do not regret the deportation.” An- 
other affirms, “It was not so bad a 


thing, the deportation. Each loves the 
other much more after a painful sepa- 
ration.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, this feel- 
ing exists also among those whe did not 
miss a chance to “have a good time” 
while they were in Germany. During 
their exile they learned to understand 
the meaning of their own homes. Their 
thoughts remained with those whom 
they had to leave behind. In many of 
them, a permanent concern for the fate 
of their families in Belgium revealed 
itself, as their letters show. When they 
wrote to their employers they usually 
requested them to take care of their 
families. This concern was not new in 
its nature, but was new at least in its 
manifestation. 

Here one must stress the imDortance 
of correspondence. The letters proved 
a veritable tie between the family and 
the deported. ‘The wives do not con- 
ceal the fact that they “found things to 
write which they would never have 
found to say.” One discovers feelings 
which one has been a bit unaware of 
before the separation. 

The families found it harder to bear 
the sedaration when they were without 
news from the deported. For young en- 
gaged people, letters were a great com- 
fort and a source of strength. One 
states: “I would never have done what 
I did out there if my fiancée had writ- 
ten me more often. I did not receive 
more than five letters in six months and 
they contained nothing but reproaches.” 
Another says: “I have become a better 
man in Germany, certainly because I 
did find swell buddies there, but also 
because my girl wrote me in a way in 
which I never knew that one could 
write.” l 

Parents were amazed. Preoccupied 
with their daily lives, they had never 
realized the value of their son. He re- 
vealed to them in. his letters feelings 
which he had never expressed before. 
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Special dificulties of youth 


And still it is among the young that 
one finds the larger number of adjust- 
ment difficulties. There are those who 
cannot adjust themselves any more to 
the narrow, petty existence of family 
life. They are bored and do not enjoy 
themselves at all. In Germany they 
were independent; here they have to 
take into account the opinion and the 
approval of their parents. “Their so- 
licitude weighs heavily on me.” Many 
parents comment that their sons go out 
much more than before the deportation. 

Generally, the young have more self- 
assurance. Adolescents still a bit be- 
wildered and insecure despite their fac- 
tory life have to straighten themselves 
out. Many among them ‘had never 
traveled before, the longest trips hav- 
ing been to Brussels, to the shore, or 
into the Ardennes. However, “travel- 
ing forms youth.” 

Many have become lax in their eti- 
quette, and have a tendency to judge 
‘everything by themselves and not to 
consider any more the advice of their 
parents. “One has managed without 
them during the deportation; one can 
do so now.” l 

Also, there are many who want to 
marry right away. Parents often need 
a great deal of time to help their chil- 
dren in their readjustment to their fami- 
lies. In this connection, we must ex- 
amine some consequences of the sexual 
freedom which reigned in Germany. If 
the forced laborer is single, he either 
brings a foreign girl home and marries 
her in Belgium or his adventure has no 
continuation. In the latter case, how- 
ever, there appears a strong tendency 
to marry a young Belgian girl who is 
nice, suitable, and, most of all, “has not 
gone with the Americans. One doesn’t 
want the leftovers of a Negro, an Eng- 
lishman, or an American, and even less, 
of a German [during the occupation].” 


One can note a few sentimental break- 
ups, such as when a forced laborer 
“curses” his unfaithful fiancée or when 
a young girl “deplores” the unfaithful- 
ness of a deportee. 

If the forced laborer is married, he 
does not brag about his experiences. 
The wives sometimes have their doubts. 
Some keep silent; some ask questions 
or make allusions and scenes. Most 
unfortunate are those who have to put 
up with the presence of a foreign com- 
petitor whom the worker has brought 
home or who has “followed him who 
has promised her everything.” In gen- 
eral, the wives of the deported workers 
have kept their faith. There are, how- 
ever, some who have led a life of 
license. 

Even in the families about which 
there is “nothing special” to report, it 
happens, as in the families of political 
prisoners, that readjustment meets with 
some difficulties. Many women have to 
make a valiant effort at understanding. 


Social readjustment 


The great majority of the deported 
have made easy adjustments to their 
social milieu. Some among them have 
needed a certain amount of time to 
realize the various changes which have 
occurred since they had the last news 
from home. Almost all of them have 
found again their friénds and groups 
with whom they traveled before their 
departure. 

Some returned with obsolete ideas 
about the internal organization of the 
country. 

The deported have the feeling that in 
spite of the diversities of language and 
opinion they have succeeded in creating 
a special group: “One has learned to 
become tolerant, to control one’s own 
prejudices in order to be able to under- ` 
stand each other.” Social consciousness 
has been developed. There has also 
been forged an ideal of fraternity and 
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solidarity. All this is in danger of fall- 
ing apart. At home there are the same 
discussions, the same splits, and the 
same fights as before. “The world 
which we find is far from what we had 
hoped to find.” 

The political situation of the country 
disappoints a rather large number of 
the repatriated workers. In social re- 
spects, they complain that too many 
employers have “learned nothing.” The 
high cost of living and low wages 
arouse their discontent. They demand 
better working conditions. “Not that I 
like the Boches, but in Germany... .” 


Occupational readjustment 


In general, occupational readjust- 
. ments have taken place under rather 
favorable conditions. Mr. H. Pauwels, 
the first Minister of War Victims, has 


strongly joined his voice with those of 


others who demand that the employers 
take back the war prisoners and the de- 
ported laborers who were in their em- 
ploy before their departure to Germany, 
even if such re-employment is not abso- 
lutely necessary from a strict business 
point of view; and furthermore, that 
they facilitate the readjustment in a 
spirit of far-reaching understanding, so 
that the workers may be reinstalled in 
their old positions within a short period 
of time. 

As to the first, management has 
largely complied. As to the second 
question, we have to distinguish: (1) 
the salaried employees, (2) the wage 
earners, (3) the young graduates of 
vocational schools, the students, and 
(4) the businessmen and artisans. 

. The salaried employees have found 
again their occupations and have made 
easy adjustments. l 

The wage earners have returned al- 
most completely to the factories within 
-a few days or between two and three 
weeks after their return. A longer rest 
would have sometimes been desirable, 


but the allotment of a thousand francs 


was too low. 
make a living.” 

The young graduates of vocational 
schools, the students, who were de- 
ported after finishing school find it 
more difficult to be placed. They 
have not yet complied with their mili- 
tary service obligations, and one does 
not hire a specialist whom one will soon 
have to replace. These cases are fre- 
quent. Even the youngest among the 
deportees sometimes find the same diffi- 
culty. 

The small businessmen and artisans 
were only infrequently deported. Among 
them there are some who find it impos- 
sible to get their shops going again, be- 
cause they have lost their tools or be- 
cause they have lost their customers. 

Among all these categories rehabilita- 
tion is sometimes difficult or impossible 
for physical, professional, or psycho- 
logical reasons. 


“It, was necessary to 


Physical difficulties 


Although the physical condition of 
the forced laborers is on the average 
better than that of the political prison- 


ers, there are repatriated laborers who 


are physically handicapped because of 
sickness, general weakness, or atrophies 
and who are incapable of .taking up 
their old lines of work. To them, the 
problem of occupational rehabilitation 
presents itself most directly. A voca- 
tional aptitude test would be desirable 
to discover the best line of professional 
readjustment for them. ' 


Professional dificulties 


Skilled workers who have performed 
a job in Germany have often been able 
to. improve their qualifications (new 
machines, new methods). On their re- 
turn they have the impression tħat this 
improvement is not being put to use. 
They do not find the same type of work 
to do or the same machines. 
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Numerous skilled workers have been 
put to other qualified tasks or have 
been estranged from manual work. 
They need a certain amount of time to 
regain their manual dexterity. 

Unskilled workers who have acquired 
no special skills in .Germany readjust 
themselves most easily of all. 

Unskilled workers or young men who 
did not possess a trade when they were 
deported were placed in schools or 
trained on the job in shops or factories 
and have returned as skilled workers. 
They do not always find employment 
of a type which they could fill satis- 
factorily. 

The youngest who have no trade and 
who have worked only at menial tasks 
or have learned nothing but one special 
task (skilled but too specialized) have 
the impression that they have lost their 
time. 


Psychological difficulties 


The workers make comparisons be- 
tween the organization of factories in 
Germany and in Belgium. They. find 
that too many of our enterprises are less 
well organized and that the installa- 
tions and machines are outdated. The 
young ones are mostly disgusted with 
working under bad conditions and are 
appalled at the idea of having to:spend 
_ their whole lives under them. 

Workers whose lives were particu- 
larly narrow and whose possibilities for 
advancement were excessively limited 


have traveled, worked with people 
greatly different from themselves, estab- 
lished relationships with people of all 
nationalities, learned new customs, and 
gained realization of things they had 
not dreamed of (social and otherwise). 
Among them a desire to change their 
occupation can easily spring up. This, 
desire is often only dimly perceived. 
It is what makes the one say: “I’m fed- 
up with this small life’; and another, 
“I cannot stand it any longer to be in 
a shop, it fences me in too much”; and 
still another who has taken again his 
old place, “It is strange to say, but I’m 
bored here.” 

Finally, one can observe among cer- 
tain of the repatriates a trend to look 
for jobs which promise greater security, 
such as with railroads, the Army, or 


the police. 


Measures to facilitate adjustment 


Measures have to be designed to 
cope with occupational rehabilitation 
and reorientation. Co-ordination is 
necessary among the Government, the 
vocational schools, management, and 
the workers. Several groups have 
grasped the importance of this problem 
and are studying it or already taking 
the initiative: la Fédération Nationale 
des Travailleurs Déportés; la Fédéra- 
tion Nationale des Réfractaires et Dé- 
portés; la Fédération Nationale des 
Prisonniers de Guerre. 


Guillaume Jacquemyns, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters and Special Doctor in His- 
tory, is professor of contemporary history at the University of Brussels, and has super- 
vised the social surveys of the Institute of Sociology of that university. His published 
works include A Study of.the Living Conditions of the Insured Unemployed (1934), 
Rural Policy of Italy (1936), History of Greater Brussels (1936), and Privations and 
Hopes (1945), a study of Belgian society under the German occupation. 


Food and Nutrition 
By E. J. Brcwoop? 


Wanuscript received December 1945; final corrections May 1946 


ELGIUM’S economy has always 
been primarily industrial. Our 
country is the most densely populated 
area of the European Continent, about 
40 per cent of its people being concen- 


trated in urban and industrial areas.. 


Consequently, it has depended very 
largely on imports for its food require- 
ments. In terms of calories, nearly half 
of the food consumed has been derived 
from imported foodstuffs, as calculated 
on a net import basis.” Breadstuffs and 
vegetable oils have constituted the chief 
import requirements, meat and milk 
products (except cheese) being pro- 
duced predominantly at home. Pre- 
war Belgium produced eggs, certain 
vegetables, and sugar in sufficient quan- 
tities for export. Home consumption 
of eggs and vegetables, however, has 
generally been too low because too ex- 
pensive. 

Whereas agricultural producers and 
their families involved only 15 to 17 


1 For earlier publications of the same author 
which have appeared in the English language, 
see “Agricultural Policy, Human Nutrition and 
Public Health, an Important Postwar Prob- 
lem” in Message (a Belgian monthly review 
published in London during the war) No. 18 
(April 1943), p. 33; “A Brief Review of Food 
and Nutrition in Five Countries,” a lecture 
delivered In June 1943 at the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and published by the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.; “Belgium’s Food Problem,” Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, Vol. 21, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1945). 

2E. J. Bigwood and L, J. De Merre: 
Métabolisme et carence protéiques—le prob- 
léme alimentaire d’asrés guerre au point de 
vue protéique (Publication No. IV of the se- 
ries “Actualités Meédico-Chirurgicales” pub- 
lished by the Belgian American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., New York, and the Fonda- 
tion Francqui, Brussels), pp. 38, 71. 

8 At least half of the cheese consumed in 
Belgium was also imported. 
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per cent of the entire Belgian popula- 
tion, their land constituted aout 62 
per cent of the total surface area of the 
country.* Agricultural production was 
of a very intensive character. Crop 
yields were on the high side, and milk 
production, although variable from farm 
to farm, averaged a per capita‘yield of 
3,100 liters® of whole milk per cow 
per year. This production was possible 
only with very large imports of feed, 
the average surface area of pasture land 
per head of cattle being so low that it 
needed to be compensated wita abun- 
dant imports of feed concentrates. If 
this indirect dependence on foreign 
trade is also. taken into account, it 
clearly appears that more than 50 per 
cent of our population’s caloric require- 
ments depended on food and feed from 
outside sources. As many other areas 
of Europe were in similar if noz identi- 
cal positions, we may now examine how 
Belgium fitted into Europe’s agricul- 
tural pattern. 


Prewar Import FIGURES 


In prewar years, Belgium’s import 
figures per annum were of the order of 
one million tons of food and two mil- 
lion tons of feed.6 Prewar Europe im- 
ported some 40 million tons of food and 
feed per annum, half of which was 
taken by the British Isles.” Whereas 


4 Forests are not included as agricultural 
land for the purpose of this statemert. Agri- 
cultural land thus came to some 30,500 square 
kilometers or 744 million acres (one hectare 
calculated as 2.47 acres). About hal? of Bel- 
gium’s agricultural land was in pastures. 

5 One liter = 1.0567 liquid quarts. 

e The metric ton unit is used in ths article. 

TM. K. Bennet, Publication No. 3 of the 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 
March 1944. This estimate refers to a popu- 
lation oi the order of 340 million people, the 
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the latter imported about 12 to 13 mil- 
lion tons of food and 7 to 8 million tons 
of feed, the situation in continental Eu- 
rope was the reverse: about 7 to 8 mil- 
lion tons of food and 12 to 13 million 
tons of feed from overseas, chiefly ce- 
reals and oilseeds. ‘These few figures 
show how dependent western Europe 
was upon foreign trade for its food re- 
quirements and what a large proportion 
-Belgium took of the total supplies 
shipped to Europe. 

Moreover, about 6 million tons of 
food and feed, chiefly cereals, were 
shifted from eastern and southeastern 
Europe to western and northwestern 
Europe. 

What was the reason for such a 
situation? 


SHIFT to INDIRECT Foop 
PRODUCTION 


For social, economic, geographical, 
and climatic reasons, Belgium, as other 
countries of western Europe, did not 
lend itself to large-scale development of 
a highly mechanized agricultural pat- 
tern for mass cereal production. It 
could not compete on the world market 
with other countries more suited to 
such development. Consequently, Bel- 
gium experienced a very severe agricul- 
tural crisis some fifty to sixty years ago. 
In order to adjust itself to the very 
serious situation at that time, the agri- 
cultural pattern gradually shifted from 
cultivated land and‘ production of “di- 
rect food” to production of “indirect 
food”—meat, animal fat, milk, and milk 
products. 

This turned out to be all for the best 
as far as nutrition was concerned, as we 
shall see later; but such a change could 
take place only at the expense of the 
total energy value (calories) of indige- 
nously produced foodstuffs. Any given 


U.S.S.R. not included. Within this total fig- 
ure, the British Isles accounted for nearly 60 
million people. 


surface unit of land used for agricul- 
tural purposes has a caloric yield ten 
to twelve times greater through direct 
foods than through indirect foods. 
Countries which are not predominantly 
agricultural and in which agriculture is 
chiefly devoted to raising livestock are 
therefore pronouncedly dependent on 
imports to satisfy the caloric require- 
ments of their populations. 

In fact, a very small fraction (12 per 
cent) of Belgium’s agricultural surface 
area yielded a proportionately large 
fraction (34 per cent) of the calorie 
requirements, representing about three- 
fourths of the calories obtained from 
indigenous food products; whereas a 
very large fraction (65 per cent) of 
the agricultural surface area yielded but 
a small proportion (16 per cent) of 
the calories required, representing only 
about one-fourth of the calories ob- 
tained from indigenous food products. 
This second fraction, however, produced 
foodstuffs often designated as highly 
protective, i.e., meat and dairy products. - 
Finally, 23 per cent, at most, of the 
agricultural area produced (1) green 
leafy vegetables and fruits, which are 
also considered protective foods but do 
not contribute very substantially to the 
calorie requirements, and (2) industrial 
crops. 

Thus, to a greater or less degree, the 
prewar agricultural and food position of - 
Belgium, as of western Europe, may be 
characterized as follows: extensive in- 
direct food production, for climatic and 
world-wide economic reasons; propor- 
tionately reduced direct food produc- 
tion; and marked dependence on im- 
ports to meet calorie requirements. 


A Sounp PATTERN 


Economically as well as nutritionally, 
Belgium’s agricultural pattern was a 
sound one, except that when overseas 
world trade was suspended for economic 
warfare purposes, a particularly drastic 
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situation and food deficiency arose for 
both people and livestock. Assuming 
normal international relations, Bel- 
gium’s prewar food and agricultural 
situation should be restored as early as 
possible. It should serve as a basis for 
postwar planning in the field of nutri- 
tion and economic problems. 

Prior to World War II, the daily av- 
erage per capita food consumption for 
the entire country was about 75 grams ê 
of protein, of which 37 per cent was 
animal protein; 100 grams of total fat, 
of which about half derived from free 
fats—butter, animal fats, margarine, 
and oils; 400 grams of carbohydrates; 
2,800 net calories, of which only about 
1,500 derived from home-produced 
foodstuffs; and 0.5 to 0.6 gram of cal- 
cium. On an average, the balance of 
the Belgian diet needed improvement. 
The animal protein intake was low. 
Requirements in calcium and in vita- 
mins were not entirely met. The prob- 
lem was not only one of increasing con- 
sumption of certain foodstuffs, but it 
was primarily one of improving the 
nutritive quality of certain commodities, 
notably milk. 


WARTIME VULNERABILITY 


Before the war we were perfectly 
aware of the theoretical possibilities of 
creating a greater measure of self-suffi- 
clency with regard to our energy re- 
quirements. F. Baudhuin, professor of 
economics at the University of Louvain, 
indicated that by cenverting 25 per cent 
of the surface of our pastures into crops, 
thus increasing our potato production 
by one-third and our sugar production 
by 100 per cent, both of which were al- 
ready too high from a purely nutritive 
point of view, and by using rye‘in bread 
instead of as feed, we could increase 
our direct food production sufficiently 
to cover our calorie requirements.’ 


8 One gram = .0022 pound. 
9 F. Baudhuin, Bulletin de UInstitut de 


Ld 


But the inevitable consequence of 
such measures would be a 25 per cent 
reduction in milk and butter produc- 
tion (already too low from the nutritive 
point of view), a 25 per cent recuction 
in meat production, and a very drastic 
cut in egg production *°—all at the cost 
of throwing the diet of our peopl= com- 
pletely out of balance. 

Moreover, our agricultural prcducers 
were opposed to such a plan, realizing 
the adverse economic and social conse- 
quences which would inevitably be in- 
volved in due course of peacetime. 

Once our country and the whole of 
Europe were invaded, however, th2 Nazi 
rulers had to face the problem of adapt- 
ing Europe’s agriculture, considered as 
a unit, to the drastic situation created 
by the United Nations economic war- 
fare. 

It is well known that shifts in agri- 
cultural patterns can take place only 
very slowly. Moreover, our azricul- 
tural producers oppose changes very 
strongly. In the long run, however, 
Berlin’s carefully prepared plans began 
gradually, although far from completely, 
to be forced upon the countries con- 
cerned, and a gradual trend set in of 
conversion of pastures into crops, ab- 
normal slaughtering occurring as an in- 
evitable consequence. 

The result of this condition was that 
the darkest days of Belgium’s food 
situation during the occupation were the 
first two years of Nazi dominatior, with 
the severest drop in the consumption 
curves occurring during the 1641-42 
winter period, which also happened to 
be one of the severest as far as frost 
was concerned, paralyzing the means 
of communication and indigenous food 
transportation. As imports ceased and 
the country’s reserves diminished, the 


Recherches Economiques de VUniverzité de 
Louvain, 1939. i : 

10 Bulletin de la Santé Publique (Brussels), 
No. 9, Nov. 1939. 
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average daily per capita consumption 
dropped rapidly from about 2,800-—2,900 
calories to a maximum of about 1,600 
calories. In fact, the level was even 
lower than that, owing to the disrupted 
harvesting following the invasion and 
warfare in Belgium in 1940, and the 
disruption of local services during the 
early years of the occupation, when our 
country could not adapt itself immedi- 
ately to the new situation. The official 
ration dropped to a theoretical figure 
of 1,250 calories, and since the food 
available in stores was not always suffi- 
cient to meet the demand correspond- 
ing to the coupons, the basic average 
diet fell at times to figures as low as 
1,000 and even 900 calories. The defi- 
ciency was most marked in proteins— 
particularly animal proteins—fats, cal- 
cium, and certain. vitamins. 


THE UPTURN 


From 1942 onward, the situation 
gradually improved. The basic rationed 


diet progressively rose, reaching the 


level of 1,400 to 1,500 calories early in 
1944, as the country adapted itself to 
the situation created by the occupation. 
The black market appeared, and some 
grainstuffs were obtained from the Ger- 
man pool when the current year’s crops 
turned out to be insufficient. Moreover, 
the slow but ‘inevitable shift of pas- 
tures into crops, referred to above, was 
gradually being imposed upon Belgium’s 
agriculture. Foodstuffs drained out of 
Belgium by the enemy, chiefly animal 
protein and vegetables. through con- 
cealed channels of export, were some- 
what counterbalanced by black-market 
traffic across Belgian frontiers. Agri- 
cultural producers found it possible to 
hoard, which was counterbalanced in 
turn by the food requisitions for the 
German armies and the double or triple 
ration cards awarded to the German 
civilians residing in Belgium. The shift 
of Belgian labor into Germany corre- 
spondingly reduced the food require- 


ments of the country, and a gradual 
increase in private gardening tended to 
compensate for the lack of vegetables 
on the regular markets. 


APPROXIMATE CoNSUMPTION LEVELS 


It is extremely difficult to judge quan- 

titatively how those various factors act- 
ing in opposite directions finally affected 
the average per capita consumption 
throughout the country. Actual con- 
sumption levels were most difficult to 
appraise. The only approach to the 
answer that one can attempt is to con- 
sider the country as a whole, and esti- 
mate very rough average levels of food 
which moved into human consumption. 
The following approximation is prob- 
ably the most zelianle that one can at- 
tempt: . 
1. The prewar level of food con- 
sumption was, on a per capita basis 
per day, about 2,900 calories, of which 
indigenous foods accounted for about 
1,600 calories. 

2. Belgium’s wheat consumption av- 
eraged 1,040 calories, of which 210° 
calories were from indigenous wheat. 

3. Had most of our home-produced 
rye (about 300,000 tons) been used as 
food (in bread) instead of as feed, it 
would have yielded about 200 calories 
per head per day. 

4, This would have reduced our food 
import requirements from 1,300 to ap- 
proximately 1,100 calories. This last 
figure represents the gap that was to be 
filled by converting 25 per cent of our 
pastures into crops, chiefly sugar beets 
and potatoes. From reliable sources I 
gather that this conversion scheme was 
only carried out to the extent of about 
5 to 7 per cent instead of the intended 
25 per cent. Hence, the gain obtained 
from this conversion may have been 
about 200 to 300 calories, instead of 
1,100. 

5. Our prewar “indigenous” calories, 
amounting to 1,600, would therefore 
have been raised to about 1,850. 
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6. On the other hand, the.lack of 
feed has considerably diminished our 
meat, milk, and milk products, which 
were chiefly home-produced. In normal 
times these foods yielded some 800 
calories, and this figure was reduced to 
about 400 by the end of the war in 
Europe, according to an inter-Allied 
combined working party’s report on 
European food production, issued in 
London. It is very doubtful that this 
yield has undergone any substantial 
change since then. _ 

7. Indigenous foodstuffs available in 
Belgium since the liberation, including 
rye, yield therefore about 1,450 calories 
(1,850 minus 400). This is most prob- 
ably a ceiling, since it assumes no re- 
duction in production due to lack of 
certain fertilizers, or due to inadequate 
farm labor and equipment, assumes no 
hoarding and assumes a 100 per cent 
efficiency in transportation services— 
conditions which we know did not exist, 
and do not exist yet at the present time. 

8. In the above calculation we have 
had to take into account the use of 
home-produced rye as food instead of as 
feed, and as a matter of fact this oc- 
curred during the war. However, rye 
is necessarily used again as feed, this 
being the only available source of con- 
centrates that could help to rehabilitate 
livestock to a very small extent. This 
reduces our ceiling figure for indigenous 
foodstuffs available in Belgium to 1,250 


calories at the utmost (1,450 minus: 


200). In 1946, kowever, it became 
necessary to introduce some rye again 
into the bread, and the bread ration 
had to be somewhat reduced because of 
the world-wide shortage of wheat. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, one may point out that 
Belgium’s food position involves a 
heavy reliance on imports to satisfy its 
calorie requirements. Any attempt to- 
ward self-sufficiency as to such require- 
ments is unsound from an economic and 
agricultural point of view, as well as 
from: the standpoint of nutrition and 
public health. It would require an in- 
crease in foods already consumed in 
normal or excessive amounts, and a de- 


‘crease of other foods already insuffi- 


ciently consumed. 

During the war, under the enemy’s 
pressure, Belgium’s agricultural pattern 
actually tended in that direction, but it 
leads to the paradoxical increasing of 
home production of foods of which 
there already exists an ample world- 
wide production and the increasing of 
our import requirements of those other 
essential food items of which the world 
is short in production and which are 
moreover of a perishable nature. 

It is clear, therefore, that Belgium’s 
prewar type of economy with regard to 
food production must serve as our aim 
for the future. It is clear, also, that 
the problems involved cannot be solved 
otherwise than by large-scale planning 
in food and feed production, processing, 
and distribution, on a world-wide basis. 
Short of such broad co-ordination, the 
world’s economy in respect to one of its 
major requirements will fail to main- ` 
tain proper health conditions among the 
people. Such a failure will, in turn and 
in the long run, constitute a sarious 
menace to peace. 
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tional Foundation, and has served as Belgian representative on technical committees of 
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Health Problems 
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S IN most progressive countries, 
the Belgian death rate has been 
halved within the last century: 25.6 per 
thousand inhabitants in 1830 against 
13.3 in 1930. The average expectation 
of life at birth has almost doubled be- 
tween these dates, growing gradually 
from 31 to 58 years. In 1930, however, 
thirteen nations had a higher longevity 
than Belgium. Among them, its next 
-neighbor, the Netherlands, took first 
place—if we exclude Australia and New 
Zealand—with an average longevity of 
nearly 63 years.? 

The main factors responsible for this 
difference are the higher infant death 
rate in Belgium and the higher adult 
death rate from tuberculosis and from 
cardiac, vascular, and renal diseases, 
which is especially marked among men, 
so that from the age of 40 years on, the 
preponderance of the masculine over 
the feminine mortality is four times 
that of the Netherlands.’ 

The deep causes of this situation lie 
in the fact that Belgium remained on 
the whole behind the Netherlands as 
regards education, sanitation, housing, 
health and medical services, and social 
welfare in general. A start in the cor- 
rection of these causes was made in 
1936 when the Ministry of Health was 
- created, but it has remained paralyzed 
by lack of the necessary legal powers, 
an adequate staff, and sufficient funds. 

In recent years, Belgium’s death rate 
per thousand population has been as 
follows: 


1939 13.77 
1940 16.12 


1 This compares with an average longevity 
of 60 years in the United States. 

2 For an analysis of the mortality in Bel- 
gium, see Willy Selleslags, La mortalité en 
Belgique, Brussels: Ministry of Health, 1938. 
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1941 14.67 
1942 14.73 
1943 13.45 
1944 15.74 


SOCIAL SECURITY PLAN 


The deterioration of health condi- 
tions due to lack of food, and other suf- 
ferings, under the German occupation 
has brought to public attention the 
health and related social problems of 
Belgium. 

In December 1944, three months. 
after liberation, a social security plan 
was promulgated. It applies to every 
manual or white-collar worker, and in- 
cludes compulsory insurance against 
sickness and invalidity (with free medi- 
cal care) and against unemployment; 
it increases considerably family allow- 
ances, accident compensation, and old- 
age pensions in force before the war. 
Vocational rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally or technically unfit is to be pro- 
vided under this plan. 

From 1946 on, every person applying 
for a job will have to undergo a medical 
examination, which for juveniles under 
21 will include an X-ray examination of 
the chest, to be repeated yearly. 

From 1948 on, every employer will 
have to provide his staff with adequate 
cloakrooms, washing and toilet facili- 
ties, and a place appropriate for the 
heating and consuming of food which 
his employees bring for meals. 

However, trade relations with other 
countries are still restricted, and the 
economic life of the country remains in 
a strait jacket. Raw materials and up- 
to-date machines are lacking, so that 
the reconstruction of industry and of 
the devastated areas, and the building 
of new houses, schools, and hospitals, 
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on all of which the health of tne coun- 
try depends, are unavoidably deferred. 


REFORM OF THE HEALTH SERVICES 


The health of a nation rests on three 
props: (1) an adequate scale of real 
wages (buying power) allowing a de- 
cent standard of living (housing, food, 
clothing, etc.) for the individual and his 
family; (2) adequate labor conditions 
in the shop, factory, and farm; and (3) 
adequate organization of health and 
medical services. In Belgium, these 
suffer from four weaknesses: 

1. The municipalities, endowed with 
full powers in matters of health, often 
lack initiative, competence, and funds. 
The twelve municipalities of 50,000 in- 
habitants or more maintain public 
health services, but with very few ex- 
ceptions, the 2,659 other municipalities 
have done nothing in this field. 

2. The private organizations lack co- 
ordination. 

3. The existing agencies are more 
palliative or curative than preventive. 

4, A long tradition of parsimony pre- 
vails in the appropriation and allotment 
of public funds and staff. Public agen- 
cies and public opinion have hitherto 
cowered before the cost of reforms, dis- 
regarding the human and economic 
benefits which would accrue from bet- 
ter health care. 

One can see the promise of some im- 
provement in this situation, however. 
The Minister of Health has obtained 
the power to regulate sanitary matters 
and to coerce reluctant municipalities 
into action. He has prepared a plan 
which makes provision for the neces- 
sary staff of public health officers and 
nurses. Gradually, also, the need for 
co-ordinating the scattered efforts of 
private agencies is being recognized. 


SANITATION AND HOUSING 


‘Thirty-nine per cent of the people 
(15 per cent in the Netherlands) have 


to rely on more or less sanitary wells to 
obtain water. The National Organiza- 
tion for Water Supply (a public insti- 
tution including state, provincial, and 
municipal delegates) has evolved a plan 
to remedy this situation in a period of 
fifteen years. 

Sewers, street cleaning, and refuse 
disposal must also be introduced in the 
towns which still lack them. 

As in most countries, there has al- 
ways been in Belgium a scarcity of 
decent dwellings. The destructicn due 
to war and the stoppage of building ac- 
tivities during the last five years have 
increased the number of ill-housed 
families. 

Before the war, two institutions as- 
sisted low-cost housing. One of these 
was the National Savings Bank, which 
lent money on easy terms to people of 
modest resources desiring to buil their 
own houses. Only those possessing 
some small capital and regular, ade- 
quate incomes could benefit from these 
loans. The second was the National 
Organization for Low-Priced Lodgings, 
a public institution, which assisted lo- 
cal housing committees to build and 
rent, without profit, houses and apart- 
ments for the wage-earning and salaried 
class. Funds for the purpose were bor- 
rowed from the public by the govern- 
ment and lent at a lower rate to the 
National Organization, which allocated 
them to the housing committees. This 
financial support was limited and did 
not assist those unable to pay even the 
reduced rent of the housing facilities 
provided. 

Plans are now being prepared for a 
more vigorous state-aided action. Slum 
clearance is planned, as well as stricter 
rules regarding the building and main- 
tenance of houses. For the develop- 
ment of town, regional, and national 
housing in the devastated areas, a plan- 
ning boerd has been created at the 
Ministry of Public Works. Extensive 
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building activity is still limited, how- 
ever, by the scarcity of materials. 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL CARE 


About 50 per cent of the people re- 
ceive free health services (including op- 
erations, hospitalization, dental care, 
spectacles, orthopedic appliances, and so 
forth) either from the local public as- 
sistance committees or from the social 
insurance (mutual benefit) societies. 
These societies were founded on a 
voluntary basis, and for many years 
they could rely only on their members 
for financial support. They are now 
grouped systematically in five national 
federations: Catholic, labor, liberal, em- 
ployers, and neutral. Membership in 
them is now compulsory for the wage- 
earning and white-collar ‘classes; and 
employers, employees, and the state 
contribute to their resources. 

As long as the resources came from 
the employees only, funds were scarce 
and the general level of medical care 
provided’ by these societies was rather 
low. Poorly paid, their doctors had to 
see many patients per day to earn a 
sufficient income. A great effort is now 
being made to improve that situation 
and give the beneficiaries of free medi- 
cal care the full advantage of modern 
medical science. In this one detects a 
conflict between the younger and older 
generations of doctors. The younger 
doctors would welcome team practice 
in medical centers; the older ones re- 
main individualistic. 

With the exception of the well-to-do, 
the other 50 per cent of the people do 
not fare much better than those receiv- 
ing free services. In the villages, the 
proportion of medical visits is about 1 
per person yearly (normal proportion, 
8 or 9). The middle class is crushed 
by the cost of medical services and 
drugs. In a group of state-aided dwell- 
ings, 5 per cent of the acute and 44 per 
cent of the chronic cases of illness were 


. untreated, according to a survey made 


in 1939 by Antoinette Graffar-Fuss.® 

Doctors, dentists, druggists, and 
nurses congregate in the cities, leaving 
the rural parts inadequately provided. 
Dental care is even more incomplete 
than medical care. 

Various factors -handicap the im- 
provement of medical care in Belgium. 
Only a small number of practitioners 
take postgraduate courses. Affiliation 
with a hospital is exceptional. The 
medical profession has not yet fully 
understood the part it ought to play in 
preventive medicine and in the organi- 
zation of medical care. 

The best educational and treatment 
dental service for school children is 
found at the Eastman Institute in Brus- 
sels. The province of Liége has cre- 
ated an itinerant service. 

Free dental care is a legal benefit for 
the poor under the Public Assistance 
law, and for the manual and intellectual 
workers under the Social Security Act. 
It is not yet fully organized, and many 
fail to take advantage of the facilities 
available to them. 


HOSPITALS 


There are in Belgium 172 public hos- 
pitals established and managed by the 
public assistance committees, possessing 
15,000 beds. Of these institutions, 105 
are also asylums for the aged or orphan- ~ 
ages or both. In addition, there are 300 . 
private hospitals with 15,000 beds; 33 
tuberculosis sanatoriums (9 public, 24 
private) with 3,500 beds; and 50 men- 
tal hospitals (8 public, 42 private) 
with 27,000 beds. This makes a total 
of 60,000 beds, or 7.2 per thousand 
population. 

These hospitals have been created 
more or less haphazardly. Many are 
old, and lack comfort, organization, 

8 “Familles victimes de la maladie,” in 


Archives de médecine sociale, Vol. III, No. 2 
(Feb. 1940), pp. 103-228. 
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equipment, and a competent medical 
and nursing staff. The Ministry of 
Health is now conducting an appraisal 
of each hospital, and registers only 
those that are really fit for their pur- 
pose. 

Belgium needs, besides the existing 
general hospitals (about a dozen), some 
ten new regional hospitals, also hospitals 
for chronic cases, for cardiac diseases, 
for rheumatism, for convalescents. It 
needs more tuberculosis and mental 
hospitals. It has no orthopedic cen- 
ters. Only a few hospitals maintain 
social and occupational services. None 
has trained dietitians. 

The water cure at Spa and Chaud- 


fontaine should be made available to | 


people of modest resources. 


SERVICES FOR SPECIFIC DISEASES 


In 1937, the Belgian death rate from 
pulmonary tuberculosis was 536 per 
‘ million inhabitants. Lower death rates 
were registered in six countries only 
(329 in New Zealand, 336 in the Neth- 
erlands, 352 in Denmark, 360 in Aus- 
tralia, 490 in the United States, 495 in 
Canada). 

The total tuberculosis death rate per 
100,000 population in recent years has 
been as follows: 


1939 68.2 
1940 69.0 
1941 98.3 
1942 95.2 
1943 81.9 
1944 81.7 


The National Organization for the 
Defense Against Tuberculosis (a private 
state-aided institution) maintains 128 
tuberculosis clinics and owns or super- 
vises 27 sanatoriums, 11 preventoriums, 
and 4 colonies for children of tubercular 
families. The rehabilitation of recov- 
ered patients is only in its beginnings. 
The cost of maintenance in the sana- 
torium and the allowances to the pa- 
tient in his home are paid for the poor 


by the public assistance committees, 
and for the manual and intellectual 
workers by the social insurance organi- 
zations. A special fund of this National 
Organization has been established to 
assist the middle class. 

A vast effort is-being made to detect, 
by radiography, incipient tuberculosis 
among the school children and the juve- 
niles at work. 

Greater financial sacrifice and better 
co-ordination are needed to complete 
our antituberculosis campaign. ‘The re- 
porting of tuberculosis should be made 
compulsory. 

Syphilis decreased in frequency from 
1920 on, when the Public Health Ad- 
ministration began to favor the organi- 
zation of social hygiene clinics and 
agreed to bear the cost of the drugs 
prescribed. The reporting of syphilis 
(without naming the patient, but indi- 
cating the source of contagion) was 
made compulsory during the German 
occupation, which was accompanied by 
a recrudescence of this disease. Treat- 
ment is now compulsory. A national 
campaign of education on the matter 
was started in 1945 by the Ministry of 


Health. 


Cancer diagnosis and treatment are 
well organized in the four university 
cancer centers, but the bulk of the cases 
are treated in other hospitals or by the 
practitioners. The National League 
Against Cancer maintains an efficient 
social service. 

The National League for Mental Hy- 
giene maintains 14 clinics, which in 
principle should act both as child guid- 
ance clinics and as clinics for the adults. 
However, funds and staff are generally 
inadequate for the existing needs. 

The family care of mental cases in 
the village of Gheel has been an out- 
standing success for many centuries. 
The patients are completely free, and 
the method is at the same time more 
humane and more economical than in- 
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ternment in an institution. Of course, 
it applies only to certain types of men- 
tal diseases. 

The law of 1918 forbidding the re- 
tail sale of liquor (not wine or beer) 
except in quantities of four pints or 
more has on the whole had excellent 
effects. The number of saloons has di- 
minished by half. Workers go straight 
home from the factory instead of stop- 
ping first to treat each other with sev- 
eral glasses of gin. Of course there is 
some fraud, but on a harmless scale. 
The working class drink only small 
beer. 

However, the alcohol cure ought to 
be compulsory, as the cure for drug 
addicts is. There is no real drug prob- 
lem in Belgium. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


The National Organization for Child 
Welfare is a public autonomous institu- 
tion, financed by the state. It inspects 
and subsidizes to the extent of 85 per 
-cent of their expenses the 1,400 clinics 
created by private initiative. Where 
no such clinics exist, the National Or- 
ganization maintains a home visiting 
service staffed by doctors and nurses. 
It did such efficient work during the 
German occupation that, after a slight 
increase, infant mortality was brought 
down to the lowest figure in the history 
of Belgium, as the following tabulation 
shows: 


Per hundred 
live births 
1939 7.35 
1940 8.53 
1941 8.42 
1942 7.80 
1943 6.71 


In 1944, however, the rate rose to 7.49. 

The weight and size of the newborn 
babies were on the whole unaffected 
during occupation, but the mothers did 
not fully recover their weight after con- 
finement, although a great effort was 
made tọ help them with adequate food. 


Maternal mortality per thousand live 
births varied as follows: 


1939 3.9 
1940 3.8 
1941 2.9 
1942 3.7 
1943 3.8 
1944 3.6 


Undernourished children of 6 to 16 
years are sent to colonies established in 
rural districts, where they remain for 
six months. 

The National Organization is strength- 
ening its regulations so as to improve 
the medical supervision of future moth- 
ers, babies, and older children through- 
out the country. Larger subsidies from 
the Government are needed for that 
purpose. The social insurance organi- 


' gations pay a premium .for each child 


born among its beneficiaries. 

Medical inspection of school children 
was started in Brussels as early as 1874. 
It has been compulsory since 1919, but . 
remains nominal in the villages and 
small towns. The province of Liége 
has remedied this by an excellent itin- 
erant service. A general reform of 
medical inspection of school children is 
in course of preparation by the Ministry 
of Health. 

Student medical examinations are be- 
coming the rule. The compulsory ex- 
amination of juveniles at-work has al- 
ready been mentioned. 


HEALTH CAMPAIGNS 


During 1937 and 1938 the Belgian 
Red Cross conducted a vast popular 
health campaign under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Health, which provided 
the funds. 

Two health centers have been cre- 
ated in Brussels by the Red Cross, to 
co-ordinate on the local level the work 
of the various health organizations. 
This follows the experience of the 
United States with respect to such cen- 
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ters, and will demonstrate their useful- 
ness in Belgium. ' 


A PROMISING OUTLOOK 


Much remains to be done, but public 
opinion is becoming more enlightened. 
Youth movements, the social security 
agencies, and private initiative are en- 
listed in the cause of health. 

Many men, women, and adolescents 


have suffered in body and mind since. 


1940. Some will permanently bear the 
marks of this physical and mental 


strain. But the children under the age 
of 14 have, on the whole, been pre- 
served, thanks to an immense effort 
which united public bodies and private 
agencies. There is no reason to doubt 
that the health of the Belgian people 
will gradually improve in the fu-ure if 
its economic life can be restored.* 

4 The most recent books on this subject are: 
Maurice de Laet, Le Droit de vivre, Brussels: 
Office de Publicité, 1945; J. Spaey, Médecine 
sociale, Tournai and Paris: Casterman, 1945; 


René Sand, Un Programme de la sanzé pour 
la Belgique, Brussels: Office de Publicité, 1945. 


Dr, René Sand is professor of social medicine and the history of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, and technical adviser to the Belgian Ministry of Health. In 1913 he 


founded the Belgian Association for Social Medicine. 


He was one of the organizers and 


is now president of the International Conference of Social Work and was the first presi- 
dent of the International Hospital Association. He has served as secretary general of 
and technical adviser to the League of Red Cross Societies and has participated in the 


work of the Health Committee of the League of Nations. 


He is author of many publica- 


tions, of which the latest is Un Programme de la santé pour la Belgique (1945). 


Medicine and Medical Research 


By Jean LA Barre and PAUL BASTENIE 


Manuscript received January 1946 


N ONE of his brilliant essays, Wil- 
fred Trotter claims that medicine 
cannot be called an applied science, but 
merely a practical art that may be com- 
pared to that of navigation. 

When the storm of war broke over 
their country in 1940, the only ambition 
that Belgian physicians could entertain 
—even when members of the staff of 
university institutes and hospitals—was 
to abide as faithfully as possible by the 
rules of this practical art. The increas- 
ing number of patients with the pressing 
attention they required, and the partial 
collapse of complementary means of in- 
vestigation, combined to concentrate 
medical interest on the actual attending 
of cases, with the consequence that sci- 
entific research was almost completely 
left in the background. The main job 
while the storm was raging was to bring 
to safety the overloaded ship—not to 
plumb the sea for new channels for fu- 
ture navigation. 

Indeed, as far as medical teaching 
and research are concerned, the war 
and the long occupation of our country 
have brought about profound difficul- 
ties, of which we shall try to give a 
brief idea in this article. 


In THE HOSPITALS 


When most hospitals were taken over 
by the German Army and at the same 
time pauperism and malnutrition began 
to affect a large number of the popula- 
tion, the wards of the few hospitals still 
open to civilians immediately became 
overcrowded. 

Statistics are eloquent. During the 
normal year 1937-38, there were 1,847 
people hospitalized and 337 deaths at 
the medical clinic of St. Pierre Hospital 
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in Brussels. At the same clinic 3,625 
hospitalizations and 745 deaths were re- 
corded during the year 1940-41, and 
4,161 hospitalizations and 810 deaths 
in the following year. In the’same hos- 
pital, the average length of twenty days 
of hospitalization in 1939 was reduced 
to four in the periods of overcrowding; 
after four days the pressing cases were 
transferred to emergency installations 
such as convents or boarding schools, 
where rudimentary treatment was made 
available. 

There were times when St. Pierre 
Hospital, with its destitute patients (in- 
creasingly afflicted with scabies and 
vermin), its overworked doctors and 
underfed, exhausted nurses, its over- 
crowded laboratories for biological ex- 
aminations, the lack of films ‘in its 
radiographical department and reviews 
in its library, seemed to be a university 
hospital in name only. But the sci- 
entific spirit was not dead. “Grand 
rounds,” anatomo-clinical meetings, and 
seminars were continued in various de- 
partments of the hospital and rigorous 
observations were made whenever pos- 
sible, especially concerning deficiency 
troubles and the various illnesses char- 
acteristic of wartime pathology. As sci- 
entific societies had been abolished, the 
hospital had become the last refuge of 
medical thought and discussion. 


PRIVATE MEDICAL PRACTICE 


Though severely affected by wartime 
conditions, a hospital remained some- 
thing like a haven for the sick because 
it could afford heating and some ‘slight 
increase in the food rations. In town, 
doctors were usually faced with greater 
difficulties. If a minority of black mar- 
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keters and collaborators were getting 
enormously rich, the majority of the 
population lived in extremely difficult 
conditions. In sickness cases, addi- 
tional food (purchasable on the black 
market) was often more urgent than 
drugs, which had become very scarce 
and consequently in many cases very 
expensive. : 

Overworked as he was and com- 
pelled to call upon his patients with no 


` other means of communication than 


scarce and overcrowded tramcars, the 
Belgian doctor had to consider the 
countless applications made to him for 
certificates of every description in order 
to get special food for diabetics, milk 
for cases of tuberculosis and gastric 
ulcer, additional rations for pregnant 
women, coal for tke feverish, orthopedic 
shoes (such certificates being used to 
obtain ordinary shoes at a reduced 
price), ill-health certificates to enable 
avoidance of slave work in Germany, 
and even faked birth certificates attest- 
ing the Aryan origin of Jewish babies. 

Thanks to faked certificates again, 
doctors were able to provide rations to 
those who refused to be drafted for 
slave work, and to the underground re- 
sistants, who were outlawed by the Ger- 
mans and consequently deprived of ra- 
tioning tickets. 


THE RESISTANCE BY DOCTORS 


Doctors played a considerable part 
in resisting the Germans. They pub- 
lished an underground paper, Médecine 
libre, attended the victims of the in- 
vaders and the airmen who bailed out 
over the country, took part in getting 
and pooling information, and also re- 
sisted actively. A large number of them 
were shot or died in concentration 
camps. 

The resistance spirit was perhaps 
more fervent in the country regions. 
One doctor, a respectable practitioner 


of an Ardennes village, was the head of 
an organization which hid and repatri- 
ated airmen who chanced to have 
escaped capture by the Germans. In 
another place, it was the innocent- 
looking car of the local doctor that car- 
ried supplies to the hidden outlaws of 
a resistance movement. At the seaside, 
behind the “Atlantic: wall,” an exten- 
sive intelligence service was centralized 
by one prominent doctor of Bruges. 

In order to control all medical activi- 
ties, the occupation administration de- 
creed, in September 1941, the creation 
of a “College of Physicians.” This or- 
ganization, built on the Fuehrer prin- 
ciple, was intended to include all doc- 
tors, and whoever refused to register 
was liable to prosecution for illegal 
practice. The professional medical or- 
ganizations refused to give way, and 
finally, at the end of 1942, they were 
abolished by the enemy. If a doctor 
did not pay his membership fee to the 
College of Physicians, he could not keep 
his car or get coal tickets for his pa- 
tients or procure radiographical films. 
Some doctors did not register at all, 
and many refused to pay any fee. For 
this they were first heavily fined, and - 
as they persisted their property was 
confiscated. Thus it happened that 
one university professor had his wire- 
less set and his table lamp—very valu- 
able property in those days—-sold at 
public auction. 

In 1943, two doctors arraigned the 
so-called College of Physicians before 
the Belgian Magistrates. The battle of 
El Alamein had just been won, and 
neither the judges, the quislings at the 
head cf the College, nor the doctors 
themselves saw the necessity for the 
prompt interpretation and enforcement 
of the Belgian law. Seizures of prop- 
erties, indeed, ceased; fees were not 
paid; those who had not registered were 
let alone; and the hospitals were per- 
mitted to keep their staff of “illegal doc- 
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tors.” The German College of Phy- 
sicians then became a thing of the past. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


When Belgian students returned from 
the 1940 exodus they were left to them- 
selves, and it seemed advisable to keep 
them away from the subtle propaganda 
of a totalitarian regime that based its 
action on a deliberate plan to capture 
the good will of the intellectual youth. 
Consequently, the four universities of 
the country reopened their doors, with 
the hope that the occupation adminis- 
tration would not interfere with either 
their curriculum or the appointment of 
their staff. 

The Germans did not interfere with 
either of the state universities or with 
Louvain University: teaching was car- 
ried on there for the greater part of the 
war without any change in their or- 
ganization. Trouble occurred, however, 
when they were told to get rid of the 
members of their staff who evinced too 
definite an opposition to totalitarian 
ideas, and when they. refused to hand 
to the Germans the lists of students who 
were to be sent as slave workers to the 
. Reich. 

Liége and Louvain Universities also 
suffered, during the last months of the 
occupation and immediately after the 
liberation, from heavy air raids which 
destroyed many libraries and labora- 
tories and almost completely impeded 
any further teaching or scientific re- 
search. . 

On the other hand, a conflict was 
bound to arise between a regime which 
intended to impose “suggestions” and 
various restraints upon scientific re- 
search and the University of Brussels 
which was determined to carry on its 
work without any outside interference 
whatever. On August 19, 1941, Ger- 
man pressure grew more insistent and a 
clash could not be avoided. When the 
enemy administration wanted four per- 
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sons, whose chief merit it was to be 
agreeable with their German masters, 
to be appointed members of the teach- 
ing staff, the Board of Directors of the 
university decided to discontinue the 
courses involved. Although many of 
the teachers and the heads of student 
organizations were imprisoned in the 
Huy fortress, the university remained 
so inflexible that the military adminis- 
tration itself announced in July 1942 
that the University of Brussels defi- 
nitely had been closed. Accordingly the 
teaching staff was dismissed, and it was 
denied access to libraries and labora- 
tories as well as the right to engage in 
any teaching. 

The university then went under- 
ground. Thanks to the co-operation of 
the Department for Public Education 
of Brussels, it assisted in the creatii n 
of a considerable number of publi 
classes to prepare medical students for 
examination by governmental examina- 
tion boards. 

Then, by agreement with the Com- 
missions for the Relief of Pauperism, 
medical students were enabled to carry 
on with their practical studies in the 
various hospitals. With the Gestapo 
constantly after them, students now or- 
ganized work in small units, gathering 
in a hundred different houses every- 
where. Many of these working units 
later became the starting points of ac- 
tive resistance movements which were 
to help the Allied forces at the time of 
their great offensive of liberation. It 
took the Germans nearly two years to 
suspect this vast underground teaching 
organization on university lines. 


1 This fortress in the Belgian town of Huy, 
in the Meuse Valley, was constructed early in 
the nineteenth century on the site of a more 
ancient fortress, and was used by the Germans 
during the period of occupation, 1940-44, to 
imprison political prisoners and hostages. One 
daily encounters Belgians from every walk of 
life who spent varying periods of detention in 
the dank dungeons of this citadel—Eprror. 


MEDICINE AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


But what became of the centers of 
scientific research of the School of Medi- 
cine after the German military services 
occupied the university premises? 

-Although teachers had been forbid- 
den to enter the buildings of the Medi- 
cal School, steps were taken to ensure 
the safety of the greater part of the 
scientific apparatus of the various re- 
search laboratories. Through the suc- 
cessful initiative of department heads, 
many precious pieces of apparatus were 
removed to safe piaces outside the uni- 
versity. These important removals had 
to take place at night when the whole 
of the German personnel had left. All 
access to the school was under military 
guard, except an underground passage 
between the university’s St. Pierre Hos- 
pital and the School of Medicine. So, 
thanks to a careful preparation of sev- 
eral weeks, part of the modern instru- 
ments of the physiological and phar- 
macodynamical laboratories could be 
progressively removed to safety; and 
when the military administration offi- 
cially took over the university premises, 
one of the officers whose job it was to 
list all the instruments that could be 
retrieved scornfully reported that “no 
serious work had ever been possible in 
the physiological laboratories because 
their scientific equipment was thirty 
years backward as compared to the 
universities of the German Reich.” 

However, it was not enough to have 
safeguarded a great number of the in- 
struments. The teaching itself had to 
be directed once more towards scientific 
research. The flame which had inspired 
all these scientists and had gained the 
university international as well as na- 
tional fame could not be allowed to fall. 
This was not easy, and research had to 
be carried on in the most unexpected 
places. Thanks to many private con- 
tributions, most of the departments 
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were able to carry on their work, often 
in favorable circumstances. 

The importance of scientific research 
in the Belgian universities during the 
occupation can be gathered from a 
glance at the Acta Biologica Belgica, 
one of the few scientific publications 
that could carry on without asking the 
Germans for permission. In addition, 
many Liége, Louvain, Ghent, and Brus- 
sels professors published during that 
time a series of interesting works on 
current scientific problems. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH SINCE LIBERATION 


The United Nations forces brought 
with them the first announcements of 
recent advances in the field of medicine 
and surgery. Our medical men -were 
eager to get acquainted with such in- 
formation and with the substantial pa- 
pers and reviews published by the 
Belgian American Educational Founda- 
tion in New York and the Fondation 
Francqut in Brussels. 

Unfortunately, our efforts could not 
yet be set on a peacetime basis. The 
violent V—1 bombardments in Liége 
and Antwerp and the Rundstedi offen- 
sive in the Ardennes compelled our 
medical practitioners to continue their 
duties of war work. Later, they took 
upon them the care of thousands of 
prisoners of war, political deportees, 
survivors of the German concentration 
camps, and deported workers liberated 
by the Allied forces in Germany. 

It is now only a very short time that 
the situation has been slowly and 
gradually shifting toward more normal 
conditions.? Even now some hospitals 
are occupied by Allied military services, 
and many medical accommodations are 
not yet reorganized. 

Material, economic, and financial 
difficulties are still great. A compulsory 
national health insurance is being put 


2 This part of the article was written in De- 
cember 1945.—Epiror. 
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into effect, and its influence on the 
standard of medical work is impossible 
to foresee. 

However difficult the transition period 
may be, great efforts are being made to 
get started again. Many scientific as- 
sociations have resumed their activities 
and are publishing again. ‘Teachers in 
clinical medicine of the four universi- 
ties have founded a national clinical so- 
ciety, and a new journal of internal 
medicine, Acta Medica Belgica, will be 
published in January 1946. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Let us now consider the status of 
present medical research facilities. 

In the two state universities and in 
the Medical School of the University of 
Louvain, scientific work was gradually 
started again during the academic year 
1944-45. Serious efforts toward re- 
habilitation are being made, with the 
result that near the end of 1945, most 
of the teaching and research activities 
will have been resumed. However, at 
the present time the acquisition of in- 
struments and material required by the 
research departments is impossible. It 
is only when new equipment will be- 
come available in the United States and 
Great Britain that this state of affairs 
may Improve. 

Things are somewhat different as far 
as Brussels University is concerned. It 
is true that this university has not been 
damaged by bombardments; but the 
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long-lasting German military occupa- 
tion, resulting in thefts and requisitions, 
has left the university’s patrimony im- 
poverished to a very large extent. Its 
closure, resulting in a complete stand- 
still of its activity and requisition of 
its buildings for other purposes, has 
created a very unfavorable situation, 
the most important features of which 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A large increase in the number of 
students and creation of numerous sup- 
plementary courses, requiring on the 
part of the teaching staff great efforts 
at the expense of their own research 
work. 

2. The impossibility of recruiting 
full-time assistants in the scientific de- 
partment. Whereas the cost of living 
has considerably increased, the salaries 
offered have become too low compared 
with those paid in hospital careers and 
the better earnings of private practice. 

3. The insufficiency of laboratory 
budgets. 

This situation will inevitably bring 
scientific activities to a standstill in the 
near future in most of the laboratory 
departments. After World War I the 
generous support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation resulted in the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Brussels School 
of Medicine and in the creation of a 
first-class scientific institution. Unless 
rapid and efficient steps are taken to 
support the university’s efforts, it is to 
be anticipated that these latter will 
have been made in vain. 


Jean La Barre, M.D., Ph.D. in Medicine, is professor of pharmacodynamics at the 

` University of Brussels and a member of the Governing Body of that university, and is 
vice president of the International Therapeutic Society. He has served at the universi- 

ties of Strasbourg, Edinburgh, Cambridge, and Vienna, and on the Faculty of Medicine of 

Algeria. He has been attached to the University of Chicago and Harvard University 

and the Mayo Clinic as an Advanced Fellow. He is author or co-author of some 260 


articles on medical subjects. 


Paul A. Bastenie, M.D., and agrégé de l'enseignement supérieur is assistant professor 
of medicine at the University of Brussels and a member of the staff of St. Pierre Hos- 
pital. In 1937 he visited the United States as an Advanced Fellow of the Belgian Ameri- 
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Housing and ‘Reconstruction 
| By ADOLPHE PUISSANT 


Manuscript received January 1946; final corrections May 1946 


HE Belgian has always shown a 

keen interest in proper housing. 
On the whole, he loves to be properly 
housed and tries very hard to achieve 
this with such materials as he has. The 
country produces the various building 
materials, excepting only timber, which 
` to a great extent is imported from the 
northern countries. In the building in- 
dustry, skilled labor is ordinarily plenti- 
ful and architectural services are fairly 
cheap. The people are clean and care- 
ful and keep their homes in good order. 
All these conditions have won for Bel- 
gium the reputation of being the best- 
housed country in the world. 

During the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, this country, like many 
others, suffered from a housing crisis 
with respect to both quality and quan- 
tity. Besides the improvement by the 
municipalities of sanitary conditions in 
the towns, the Belgian Government took 
the matter in hand by promulgating a 
law (1889) on working-class housing. 
The state lent money at a low interest 
to people with little means wishing to 
build or buy a home. This law, which 
was favorably commented upon even 
abroad, favored loan offices even more 
than building societies. It enabled a 
workman to become owner of his house, 
providing he produced the necessary 
initial funds. 

The act was little concerned with the 
quality of the dwellings, which on the 
whole were constructed according to the 


builder’s. fancy rather than according to ° 


carefully considered plans, and with a 
view rather to the low price of land 
than to the availability of decent roads, 
water supply, sewage, drainage, trans- 
portation, schools, playgrounds, and all 
_ material, medical, and cultural facilities. 


When, twenty years later, the results 
of the 1889 act were summed up, it be- 
came clear that this law had hardly im- 
proved the quality of housing. Neither 
were results better from a quantitative 
point of view. At a congress held at 
Liége in 1910, it was stated that the 
number of home owners had increased 
by 65,000, but that 250,000 houses were 
necessary to satisfy the needs of the 
Belgian population. Government and 
architects put themselves to the study 
of a new law, and this was jus: ready 
for enactment when the war of 1914 
broke out. During the ensuing four- 
year period no new homes were built. 
On the other hand, 70,000 houses were 
completely wrecked and 225,009 dam- 
aged. 


BETWEEN THE WorRLD Wars 


To combat the resulting housing 
crisis, three methods were adopted by 
the public authorities: the building of 
temporary shelters, the systematic re- 
construction of the destroyed areas, 
and the building of houses all ever the 
country in accordance with a new law 
(1919) on working-class housing. 

The building of temporary shelters. 
was done with a rather odd assortment 
of materials. Then the Government 
came to the rescue in the cons:ruction 
of wooden huts, the so-called “Houses 
of King Albert,” which were fairly com- 
fortable and pleasing in appearance. 
These very qualities, however, caused 
this object to be overreached, so that 
many of these temporary houses were 
still in existence twenty-five years later. 

The reconstruction of the destroyed 
areas was conducted with due speed. 
The overhauling of our transportation 
system, the fabrication of building ma- 
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terials, the setting to work of the build- 
ing industries, all took relatively little 
time. Neither the physical nor the 
moral health of the people had been 
deeply shaken; industrial plants were 
still in working order; and above all, 
the courage and industry of the people 
were marvelous. Three years after the 
end of the war, the disaster seemed to 
be repaired. 

This accomplishment, however, did 
not satisfy everyone. Those whose 
homes had been wrecked had another 
roof; some were even more comfortably 
housed than before the war. But the 
considerations of town and country 
planning, which had already come to 
the fore, had been quite neglected. On 
the whole, the defective old plans in 
towns and villages remained, and peo- 
ple wishing to rebuild their houses on 
the old sites, not being opposed, did so 
according to their own fancy. As is 
very often the case, the reconstruction 
did not prove to be an eminently social 
or aesthetic performance. Neither did 
it prove to be good business, certain 
people and certain spots excepted. 

As for the new law, it provided for 
the formation of the Société nationale 
des habitations ù bon marché (“Na- 
tional Society for Low-Cost Housing”), 
whose mission was to stimulate the es- 
tablishment of local building societies 
‘which were’to serve the cause of the 
“not-well-to-do people.” The state 
provided funds at a very low interest 
for the building of housing develop- 
ments which looked like garden cities 
and were fitted out to make comfortable 
and socially acceptable homes. The 


start was excellent: in two years (from , 


1920 to 1922) no fewer than 23,000 
houses were built. Then came a slack- 
ening. The state hesitating to supply 
the funds, the cost was lowered at the 
expense of the quality of the construc- 
tion. Houses had to be sold to obtain 
fresh funds—-a practice not calculated 
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to improve the upkeep of. the con- 
structed groups. Bit by bit the activi- 
ties of the National Society fell, and 
finally ceased altogether. Nevertheless 
60,000 houses were built over a period 
of twenty-five years. 

In 1939, Belgium had ‘just over 2 
million houses for about 8 million in- 
habitants, which was a reasonable pro- 
portion. In the years of prosperity, 
roughly 40,000 houses were built yearly. 
The number: of slum houses was esti- 
mated to be about 70,000. A much 
higher number of houses were inade- 
quate from many points of view. Pub- 
lic services necessary for healthful and 
comfortable housing conditions—water 
supply, sewage, and so forth—were also 
deficient. All this has brought Belgium, 
once reputed for its sanitary standard, 
to the thirteenth place among nations in 
this respect. 


EFFECTS OF WorLD War II 


The recent war (1940-45) has com- 
pletely wrecked 48,000 houses and dam- 
aged 268,000 others, Disaster in this 
respect is less heavy than in 1918, but 
it must be considered that during five 
years no houses were built. To solve 
the housing-shortage problem and un- 
dertake reconstruction work, the coun- 
try finds itself in a much less favorable 
position than after the First World War. 
We have been hit much harder. Every- 
thing is lacking: transportation facili- 
ties, materials, industries, and even la- 
bor. The people are still courageous, 
but their wounds are more severe. 
They feel ill at ease and much weaker 
than twenty-five years ago. 

But why lay the stress on the nu- 
merous and varied difficulties that: are 
facing us? They are very much the 
same all over the world. The three 
methods which were applied after World 
War I are again being considered, tak- 
ing into account the experience ac- 
quired. 


Hovusine AND RECONSTRUCTION 


TEMPORARY SHELTERS 


Temporary shelters are indispensable. 
The bombed-out population cannot be 
left packed in overcrowded dwellings 
or leading a miserable life in roughly 
arranged ruins. Such shelters are being 
built with the materials that can be 
found and on sites as suitable as pos- 
sible for the life of the inhabitants. 
These sites, however, are chosen in such 
a way that, once normal life is possible 
again, everybody will wish for the dis- 
appearance of the shelters. 

The cost of these shelters being rela- 
tively high owing to the shortage of ma- 
terials, it was at first thought fit to in- 
corporate elements which could later be 
used for more permanent construction. 
` Afterwards, it was agreed that by 
- slightly increasing the budget, the re- 
building of permanent houses could be 
considered. Thus the problem will be 
tackled at both ends. 

The time factor, however, must be 
taken into account. Temporary shelters 
are fabricated from unbaked materials 
—bricks, tiles, cement, and so forth— 
and for these, considerable machinery 
and stocks are needed. The process of 
partially or totally prefabricating houses 
has been and is still to be improved in 
order to make the best use of machinery 
and materials and to lower the produc- 
tion cost as much as possible. The 
prefabrication of houses also gives rise 
- to other problems, such as the hygiene 
of the house itself and the resistance of 
the outer walls to weather conditions. 
Theoretically, these difficulties are 
solved; but experience has not yet es- 
tablished this as a fact. 


THE AESTHETIC SIDE 


Another point is the aesthetic side: 
new materials and processes necessarily 
engender new forms. When temporary 
shelters are involved, the question is not 
of such great importance; but, where 
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permanent houses are concerned, the 
question needs full consideration. The 
new building is not necessarily ugly, 
but, when systematically repeated, gives 
a definite character to a built-up area. 
Now, when restoring the devastated re- 
gions, especially the Ardennes, we wish 
to preserve and even accentuate the 
characteristic architecture of the coun- 
try, both with regard to shapes and to 
the kind and color of the materials em- 
ployed. 

We improve the social character 
through the aesthetic and the safe- 
guarding of what is called so gracefully 
the “face of the country.” We consider 
that Belgium should become more and 
more a country for tourists. Its an- 
cient towns, luckily saved from destruc- 
tion, will be visited by people from all 
over the world. Its countrysides must 
remain the gardens of its towns—holi- 
day resorts, where townspeople can find 
perfect rest amid the beauty of nature 
and acquire new strength in an atmos- 
phere that has kept, as much as pos- 
sible, the ancestral, traditional, national 
character of the country. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 


This is the spirit in which the resto- 
ration of the devastated areas is being 
considered, not forgetting, however, the 
trends of modern planning. 

Our transportation facilities must be 


. improved; dwellings, towns, and metro- 


politan areas must be rendered salu- 
brious, and, to use Thomas Adams’ 
beautiful expression, “the most favor- 
able milieu possible for the eclosion 
and the development of human values 
must be created.” The planning rules 
will be applied not only to the devas- 
tated regions but to all built-up areas 
to be remodeled gradually according to 
a minutely studied plan. They will, 
of course, also be applied to all new 
housing districts. 
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After the First World War, the mode 
of large apartment buildings was intro- 
duced in Belgium’s big towns, especially 
Brussels; but the Belgian on the whole 
loves the familiar house with its private 
garden. Zoning will determine the 


areas for the different kinds of houses, . 


‘which are to be equipped with every 
element necessary for the physical and 
cultural comfort of the inhabitants. 
The technicians who are dealing with 
the housing problem realize that, up to 
the present, housing conditions have 
been inadequate. They aim at working- 
class houses with more space, more 
salubrity, more comfort. They want 
more substantial and _better-looking 
houses, and have started a campaign 
to promote laws and regulations in 
keeping with their aim. The interven- 
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tion of the state and of the public au- 
thorities should not be confined to 
regulations. A generous financial aid is 
needed for the realization of better 
housing. The “not-well-to-do people” 
aimed at in the 1919 law on working- 
class housing have become a multitude: 
the whole middle class has now to be 
considered. 

If the country is to be saved, and 
health of mind and body safeguarded, 
it will be necessary to apply an exten- 
sive housing policy, together with the 
various other measures needed to en- 
sure that object. The premises of such 
a policy are already laid down, but the 
difficulties which are sure to arise may 
hinder the realization of the scheme. 
Nevertheless, men of good will are de- 
termined to take up the fight. 


Adolphe Puissant, architect and professor of town planning at the University of Brus- 


sels, has planned and supervised the building of many garden cities for workers. 


After 


World War I he took an active part in the reconstruction of the devastated areas. He 
organized the technical services of the National Society for Low-Cost Housing and later 
became adviser to the Ministry of Public Works. He is author of VUrbanisme et Vhabita- 
tion (1945) and of numerous articles in his field. 


The Educational Problem 


By J. J. N. Kuypers 


Manuscript received November 1945; final corrections May 1946 


EEDLESS to say, all Belgians of 
school age suffered much, both 
‘physically and merally, under the cir- 
cumstances of the war and especially of 
the German occupation. School build- 
ings were destroyed in the days of 
fighting in 1940 and others were requi- 
sitioned by the Germans for administra- 
tive or military purposes. The lack of 
food, fuel, and clothing developed an 
increasing debility which became re- 
flected in a decline in the learning and 
working capacity of students. The diffi- 
culty of getting all sorts of commodities, 
in particular food, compelled a great 
many people to live on and from the 
black market. Mendacity and robbery 
thus developed very often with the effi- 
- cient aid of young people. Resistance 
to the enemy encouraged recourse to 
tricks; and children were taught to lie 
in order to save their parents, friends, 
and even themselves from deportation. 
All over the country, children were 
taken to shelter many times a day, 
which, of course, meant a great disturb- 
ance in their schcol life. In bombed 
areas and in the coastal regions, where 
large numbers of people had to be 
evacuated, the situation was still, worse. 
The preparation of the continental in- 
vasion necessitated the closing of many 
schools for several months from 1943 or 
1944 on. Deportation of parents, or of 
one of them, meant a decrease in au- 
thority at home, with a corresponding 
decrease in application to studies and 
an increase of problems involving 
morals. These conditions prevented 
Belgian students from receiving proper 
education during the war, and many of 
them are actually backward in their 
studies now. 
Students and particularly student 
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leaders were the object of special inter- 
est on the part of the occupation au- 
thorities. They were persistently tracked 
by the enemy and forced to labor for or 
in the Reich. Escape was sought by 
disappearance in the undergrourd, and 
of course this kind of life gave new 
moral concern to parents and educa- 
tional authorities. This struggle with 
the German Werbestellen of tke Bel- 
gian youth, especially those. over the 
age of -18, and comprising not only 
the students in the universities but also 
in the grammar and higher technical 
schools, sometimes had a dramatic turn. 
One phase of it ended with the closing 
of the University of Brussels. 

Out of all this came new problems 
and new standards of morality which 
in many respects were quite the op- 
posite of what they should be, and were, 
in normal times. 


ADMINISTRATIVE NAZIFICATION 


The teaching system was gradually, 
although for the most part indirectly, 
brought under German control, with the 
co-operation of especially protect2d per- 
sons who joined the New Order. A 
German officer was actually. put in 
charge of supervising all important mat- 
ters of every administrative department 
of the Ministry of Education, such as 
the appointment of inspectors and head- 
masters. ‘Textbooks were expurgated; 
lists of condemned manuals were printed 
and distributed. Municipal bodies were 
no longer permitted to appoint the 
teachers of the elementary schools or 
the staffs of their own educational es- 
tablishments. This power was trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of the Interior, 
which, of course, was directed by a 
New Order official. 
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In the- secondary schools the Ger- 
mans imposed German as the third lan- 
guage, whereas in normal times the 
pupils are allowed to choose between 
German and English. Effort was made, 
furthermore, to influence our teachers 
through courses given by German lec- 
turers. i 

Of course, Jews had to endure spe- 
cial treatment. They were no longer 
permitted to attend ordinary schools, 
but had to go to Jewish ones. In the 
same way, Jewish teachers were not 
tolerated in non-Jewish teaching estab- 
lishments. These proved to be only 
preliminary measures to deportation 
and extermination. 

As years passed by, the whole school 
system was in this way infected with 
Nazi influence, with the result that as 
soon as the country was liberated, the 


Government had to tackle, as one of its. 


most urgent jobs, the problem of purg- 
ing the educational staff. 

It would be fair to add that the Bel- 
gian authorities resisted the New Or- 
der as far as this lay in their power. 
The teachers themselves assumed their 
share in the struggle of the whole coun- 
try against oppression, and were gen- 
erally helped or paid through under- 
ground channels. 


NAZIFICATION OF YOUTH 


It is worth mentioning that the Nazis 
were very clever in their treatment of 
the Belgian population, taking into ac- 
count its varied mentality and inclina- 
tion. They adapted different methods 
to the Walloon and the Flemish parts 
of the country. Villages on the eastern 
border of Belgium where our people 
speak a German dialect, i.e., the area 
of Eupen-et-Malmédy and Saint-Vith 
which belonged to the Reich before 
1918, were formally annexed and un- 
derwent intensive nazification. School 
hours formally devoted to classes were 
reduced and replaced by games, physi- 
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cal culture, dancing, singing, and scout- 
ing. Home influences were combated. 
The few teaching hours were used for 
political propaganda, very rich and im- 
portant pedagogical material, such as 
films, particularly appealing to young 
minds, being used for the purpose. 

Even before the war, the Germans 
had conquered a small part of the Bel- 
gian youth through two political parties 
—the Rexist and the Flemish National- 
ist. Children whose parents belonged 
to these parties were given holidays in 
Germany, where they received more and 
better food and were initiated into the 
Hitler Youth. The profound nazifica- 
tion of such children will be extremely 
difficult to eradicate, especially in the 
present economic and psychological con- 
ditions of Belgium. Further, one must 
not underrate the effects of German 
propaganda for four long years, even 
among those classes of the population 
where Nazism was very unpopular. 

This problem of re-education is an 
important one, as it involves not only 
the youth but also those parts of: the 
adult population which have been in- 
fected, willingly or not, by the Nazi 
occupation. We know that it has given 
much concern to all occupied Allied 
countries. In Belgium, the Government 
has appointed a special commission to 
deal with this important problem, espe- 
cially in the small area on our eastern 
border. The neutralization of Nazi 
germs and the re-education of young 
people must start at school and must 
be developed mainly through the influ- 
ence of the school. In view of this, 
compulsory school age has been raised 
to 16 in the infected area. 


PuHyYsICAL War: DAMAGE 


Now that war is over, we may count 
our severe losses regarding school build- 
ings in the Ardennes where the cam- 
paign of von Rundstedt caused great 
devastation, on the coastal area which 
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had to endure heavy bombing, in a few 
towns which had to suffer from pre- 
invasion destruction by air, and, of 
course, In Antwerp and Liége, which 
became the targets of the German V-I 
and V-II campaigns after liberation. 
More than 3,000 school buildings in 
Belgium were severely hit and 281 were 
completely ruined. 

Among the educational difficulties we 
must face are those arising from eco- 
nomic and industrial causes. ‘There is 
a shortage of materials and equipment. 
Many of the physical requirements of 
our schools are not satisfied and will 
not be for a long time. The four years 
of occupation completely exhausted our 
stocks. | 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Up to 1945 our chief educational 
concern was to make up for lost time. 
From that point on, we face some basic, 
long-run issues. Our educational sys- 


tem is in need of basic corrections. 


This war has shown us clearly how very 
defective it has been and still is, for 
example, with regard to character for- 
mation. In this aspect we probably 
share the characteristics of the Conti- 
nental tradition in the matter of educa- 
tion, which puts too great an accent on 
the intellectual side. We all agree that 
more emphasis should be laid on morals 
and civism. A gap which now exists 
between the school and society must be 
filled. 

Having realized this, Belgium is on 
the way to reforming her national sys- 
tem of education, at least insofar as the 
Belgian Government is concerned, which 
has under its control an important sys- 
tem of schools called “official schools” 
(to be distinguished from the free, 
mostly Catholic and subsidized schools). 
A new framework is being built for pri- 
mary, secondary, and technical educa- 
tion, although we all know that nothing 


$ 
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will be gained if it remains a mere piece 
of administrative machinery. 

The main task must be done by the 
teachers themselves. The present Min- 
ister of Education, Mr. Auguste Buis- 
seret, has emphasized the importance 
of the task of the headmasters of our 
secondary schools and training colleges 
in this respect. I am not going to give 
in detail the content of the reform, for 
it is subject to changes, general elections 
being near. But the reform, whatever 
the electoral result, promises to lead to 
profound modifications of the school 
curricula and the didactical mzthods, 
which embrace important parts of the 
existing system. These may be briefly 
summarized: 

Primary education, with its interest- 
ing modern curriculum, dating from 
1936, presents no major theoretical 
problem regarding methods or tech- 
niques. While better accommodetion is 
needed and buildings must be repaired, 
our primary school system is in fact a 
very good base for secondary and tech- 
nical education. 

Secondary education (for caildren 
twelve years and upward) presents a 
different situation and needs reforma- 
tion so as to meet pupils’ aptitudes and 
interests. It will be extended probably 
to the age of 16 or 18, and if the empha- 
sis of the first two years (12-14) is 
laid on general education, there will 
be more specialization permitted after- 
wards, with the possibility of transfer 
from one type of course to another dur- 
ing or at the end of these first two 
years. As a result of this war, many 
children of 14 have had more experi- 
ence of life than children of their age 
had had previously. They have shared 
their parents’ concerns, they have 
shared the resistance movements, they 
have shared the anxieties of the coun- 
try about the war, and they feel that 
they belong to a community that is 
their own. Stress will accordingly be 
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placed on a more social and civic atti- 
tude. The aim to be sought will be 
the formation of good citizens. More 
time will be given to games and physical 
culture. Closer co-operation between 
teachers and parents will be cultivated, 
and meetings will be encouraged where 
views will be exchanged on. the new 
methods of education, on children’s 
welfare, and similar topics. 

Pretechnical and preprofessional edu- 
cation at the secondary level will have 
the same general purpose, but the meth- 
ods will be different. Subjects will be 
more manual than speculative, more ac- 
tive than theoretical. Belgium has a 
great need of clever technicians for her 
industry. i 


CONCLUSION 


The difficult times endured through- . 


out German occupation have taught us 
many lessons. In the matter of educa- 
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tion they have shown us more clearly 
than was possible in normal times the 
weak parts of our educational system. 
Comparison with other countries has, 
in the same way, put some facts for- 
ward from which the educational au- 
thorities in Belgium have drawn some 
useful conclusions. 

Having a clearer view of the defects 
of our system, we have decided to alter 
it, taking into account the economic 
and financial factors (which are not too 
favorable), difficulties of all sorts, es- 
pecially regarding the formation of an 
adequate: staff, the re-education of the 
youth and especially of those children 
who have been infected by the Nazi 
creed. We hope to overcome these diff- 
culties and thus make of our children 
better citizens, better Belgians, and bet- 
ter democrats, ready to co-operate with 
all those in the world who share the 
same ideals. 


Julien J. N. Kuypers is Acting Secretary General of the Belgian Ministry of Education 
and has served as Chef de Cabinet of various Ministers of Education. He is author of 
essays on Dutch literature and of several novels. 


Belgian Youth Movements and Problems 


By C: VAN DER BRUGGEN and Leurs C. PICALAUSA 


Manuscript received December 1945; final corrections January 1946 


HE term “youth movements” is 

used in Belgium to indicate volun- 
tary organizations whose aim is to edu- 
cate, physically and morally, young peo- 
ple between ages 8 and 25, to prepare 
them for their role in society according 
to a certain conception of life (in many 
cases religious or political) and to guide 
their first steps in the fulfillment of 
that role. 

The foreign observer is struck by the 
great diversity of youth movements in 
Belgium, and, if he has been in this 
country before, by their immensely in- 
creased importance in national life since 
the recent war. 

Why is there such a diversity? In 
Belgium, deeply rooted political opin- 
ions and religious beliefs permeate the 
nation and divide it into somewhat 
tightly sealed groups and parties, each 
very jealous of its influence. In a coun- 
try which, religiously speaking, is pre- 
dominantly Catholic, but where strong 
currents exist in favor of a nonreligious 
outlook on life, the Catholic Church 
maintains an important system of edu- 
cational, cultural, and charitable or- 
ganizations, parallel either to official in- 
stitutions (as in the case of the schools) 
or to private nonreligious groups (as in 
the case of youth movements). The 
Socialists also have organizations of 
their own, including a youth movement, 
and the Communists have lately fol- 
lowed suit. 

Apart from these ideological differ- 
ences, youth movements are often, 
though not always, organized separately 


1 The distinction here is that while some 90 
per cent of Belgians are Catholic by religious 
faith, politically and otherwise many Belgian 
Catholics are members of social groups and 
political parties of a nonreligious character — 
EDITOR. 


on the basis of sex (coeducational ideas, 
generally, being much less usual than 
in the United States), of language 
(Flemish and French), of social stra- 
tum, and, lastly, of method. This 
variety is somewhat limited by the ex- 
istence of a certain number of co-ordi- 
nating councils and associations, but 
the general pattern remains very com- 
plicated. 


SPECIFIC YOUTH MOVEMENTS 


The Boy Scout movement was early 
known in Belgium. First came a non- 
confessional association (Boy Scouts of 
Belgium) in 1910, then a Catholic one 
(Baden-Powell Belgian Boy and Sea 
scouts), which later split into Flemish 
and French-speaking sections.? In 1938 
an Interfederal Bureau of Scouting was 
formed to establish closer contects and 
co-operation. Membership now is 
roughly 7,000 for the Boy Scouts of 
Belgium and 36,000 for the twc Catho- 
lic sections. There are, similarly, two 
organizations for girls: Girl Guides of 
Belgium, with some 5,000 members, and 
Catholic Guides of Belgium, with some 
7,000. 

The Catholic Action movements have 
been set up by the Church chiefly to 
foster a personal religious education 
and a Christian influence in the social 
environment of young people. ‘These 

2 It is interesting to observe that the official 
title of the Catholic Boy Scouts was originally 
an English one, as given above, This was 
done to avoid the necessity of having two dif- 
ferent citles, one French and one Flemish. 
However, in 1930 the Walloon and Flemish 
sections tended to use the French and Flemish 


equivalents of the English title as the national 
organization itself was moribund. The French 


` title in current use is Scouts Baden-Powell 
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de Belgique, and the Flemish, Baden-Powell 
Scouts van Belgie.—EDITOR. 
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movements are subdivided according to 
sex, language, and social status—peas- 
ants, workmen, high school students, 
university students, and “independent” 
or middle-class young people. ‘They are 
generally more’ widespread in Flanders 
than in the Walloon part of the country. 

The most lively and influential youth 
movement in Belgium is the Jeunesse 
Ouvrière Chrétienne (“Young Christian 
Workers”), counting altogether over 
100,000 members in its four branches. 
This movement, originating in Belgium 
in 1925, is directed toward the moral 
and cultural ascent of the working class 
and has spread to many foreign coun- 
tries. 

The YWCA in Belgium is of Protes- 
tant origin and definitely nonconfes- 
sional. It exists in several large cities. 

The Socialists have created a power- 
ful youth movement. It includes a spe- 
cialized sector of physical education; a 
general movement for youths from 8 to 
21, the’ younger branches of which 
(Young: Falcons, Red Falcons, and 
Young Pioneers) find their inspiration 
in Boy Scout methods adapted to So- 
cialist ideology, while the older “Pio- 
neers” form coeducational Socialist 
Clubs; and lastly, the Jeunes Gardes 
„Socialistes (“Young Socialist Guards”), 
which prepare their members more im- 
mediately for political and social work. 

The Communists, whose youth or- 
ganizations were before the war purely 
political, have now organized a broader 
movement, the Jeunes Gardes : Popu- 
laires (“Young Popular Guards”). 

In addition to the Junior Red Cross 
for school children aged 6 to 16, num- 
bering some 70,000, Red Cross has de- 
veloped, chiefly during the war, the 
Red Cross Cadets on lines very similar 
to those of Scouting and on a noncon- 
fessional basis. The Cadets are young 

3 This organization, or movement, is com- 


monly known as “JOC” (pronounced as 
spelled) and its members as “Jocists.”—Epiror. 
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persons beyond the required school age, 
generally 18, and number around 3,000. 

To complete this picture of the or- 
ganization of Belgian youth, let us 
mention also the “Patronages” or rec- 
reational clubs for younger boys and 
girls organized locally by the Catholic 
Church somewhat on the pattern of the 
Boys Clubs in America, the university 
students’ organizations, the youth sec- 
tions of various sports clubs, and 
cultural organizations such as the 
Jeunesses Théétrales and Jeunesses 
Musicales organized by the Palais des 
Beaux Arts and some leading musicians 
in co-operation with schools. 


THE GERMANS-AND BELGIAN YOUTH 


In the first months of German oc- 
cupation, the youth movements, some- 
what disorganized by the war, managed 
to resume their normal activity without 
intervention from the enemy authorities. 
At least this was the case for the Catho- 
lic groups and for those without re- 
ligious or political connections. The 
Socialist and Communist youth ceased 
all open activity and shortly went un- 
derground. 

Later the policy of the Germans 
changed. At the instigation of the lead- 
ers of quisling. youth groups, the Ger- 
mans did much to hinder the work of 
the youth movements, and particularly 
of the Boy Scouts. For unknown rea- 
sons (perhaps to avoid a néw source of 
conflict with the Catholic Church) they 
did not in most cases go so far as out- 
right suppression.* The result was that 
youth movements remained centers of 
patriotic, and practically of anti-Ger- 
man, influence and thus, though rela- 


4 However, the YWCA was suppressed, its 
local headquarters and camps requisitioned, 
and its property seized. As to Boy Scouts, 
they were harassed and were required to give 
a list of their meetings, a requirement which 
they either evaded or complied with in a 
manner to obscure as much information as 
possible. 


BELGIAN YoutH MOVEMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


tively little known before the war, be- 
came intensely popular with youth and 
parents alike.’ Even several organiza- 
tions of Flemish youth which before the 
war had been rather cold towards Bel- 
gian national education, now became 
intensely loyal to the Belgian state and 
friendly to the Walloons. 

This is not to say that the quisling 
organizations,® which before the war 
had a few youth groups, did not Set up 
youth movements on a large scale, Ger- 
man style. They did. In Flanders, the 


Nationaal-Socialistische Jeugd Vlaan- . 


deren (“National Socialist Flemish 
Youth”) was organized in a way very 
similar to the German Hitler Youth and 
tried to annex the romantic appeal of 
the “Flemish movement” of older years. 
Though educational in aim, the move- 
ment remained essentially political, and 
was hampered by continuous bickering 
between the Flemish Nationalists and 
the Flemish SS who wanted downright 
absorption in Greater Germany. For 
the Walloons, there were first the 
Jeunesse Rexists and the half-quisling 
Jeunesse Romane, later superseded by 
the Jeunesse Légionnaire which was 
closely associated with the small Wal- 
loon Legion on the eastern front. These 
movements only reached the children, 
or the brothers and sisters, of the mem- 
bers of the quisling parties and the 
Flemish section of the German SS, and 
were detested by the remainder of the 
population.’ 


5 The Scout movement, for instance, more 
than doubled its membership. 

8 The Flemish National Union (Vlaamsck 
Nationaal Verbond), the Flemish SS, and the 
Rexist Party.—Epiror. 

7 There existed during the occupation two 
organizations of labor camps. The two au- 
thors of this article state that everyone agrees 
to classifying the Flemish camps among the 
quisling organizations. However, as to the 
Service des Volontaires du Travail pour la 
Wallonie (Volunteer Labor Service for Wal- 
loonia), a difference of opinion exists. In the 
view of one of the authors of this article, 
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PrystcaL EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


During the First World War, Belgium 
felt the benefit of generous foreign in- 
terventions and above all the help of 
the American Committee for Relief in 
Belgium. This time our densely popu- 
lated country found itself econornically 
isolated from foreign countries and un- 
able to import food. Underfeeding and 
malnutrition became general, and the 
situation was particularly bad from 
1940 to the summer of 1942. 

Adolescents and children suffered 
most in this situation. Debility per- 
centages rose in the period 1938-44, 
from 16 to 29 per cent for boys, and 
from 24.5 to 39 per cent for girls. The 
effects were worst for girls 12 to 14 
years, and for boys 14 to 16, i.e., at the 
preptiberal period. 

The lack of soap, linen, and clothes, 
and the promiscuity caused by the 
shortage of fuel, increased the danger 
of endemic tuberculosis, which assumed 
alarming proportions among children as 
well as among adults. 

Let it be mentioned, to the credit of 
the pecple, that everywhere parents 
made great sacrifices for the health of 
their children. They made up the vital 
needs of their children from ther own 


Baron Van der Bruggen, who was directly as- 
sociated with this group during the occupa- 
tion, it managed during nearly three years to 
give patriotic education to its members and to 
save many youths from compulsory work in 
Germany. In his view, it was not until 1943, 
when the Germans ousted its leaders, that the 
organization fell under German control. At 
that time, the Baron points out, many mem- 
bers of this group joined the underground, as 
was the case in France with the Chartier de 
la Jeunesse. However, in the view of Mr. 
Picalausa, this group was originally authorized 
by the Germans, if not actually supported by 
them, and did not enjoy general public con- 
fidence. Baron Van der Bruggen agrees that 
the group did not enjoy general public sup- 
port, but feels this was due to the failure of 
the general public to appreciate its true char- 
acter ——-EDITOR. 
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meager rations, spent their savings and 
even pawned or mortgaged their worldly 
goods in order to buy food at exorbitant 
prices on the black market. 

The various Belgian relief organiza- 
tions filled a vital need in the feeding 
of young persons, as, indeed, the more 
needy of the general population. The 
Red Cross imported supplies from vari- 
ous countries, under the Geneva flag, 
and handed them over to distributing 
committees; provided medical examina- 
tions for adolescents; gave tonics to 
the undernourished; and supervised the 
arrangements for sending children to 
Switzerland (about 10,000) and Den- 
mark. The Secours d'Hiver (“Winter 
Aid”), in spite of its unpopular, Ger- 
man-imposed name, rendered good serv- 
ice in raising funds from private chari- 
ties, in providing these and state funds 
to private relief organizations, and in 
organizing daily distributions of a bowl 
of soup and a bun in the schools. The 
Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance (‘‘Na- 
tional Child Welfare Organization’’) 
concerned itself chiefly with distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs to very young chil- 
dren and with subsidies and food to 
camps and homes for undernourished 
children.’ 


MORAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


While malnutrition impaired the 
health of Belgian youth, general condi- 
tions of life in an occupied country re- 
sulted in a serious deterioration of 
morals. The increase of juvenile de- 
linquency is a very general sequel of 
war conditions, but enemy occupation 
is likely to be still more detrimental. 
The consciences of children were totally 


8 These camps and homes were set up by 
various organizations, among which were the 
“Help to the Children of Prisoners,” the 
“Leopold IH Homes,” “Pro Juventute,” the 
Red Cross, and the “Secours d’Hiver” itself, 
while the “Peasant Help to City Children” 
specialized in placing children as boarders 
with the peasants, 
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confused by the fact that the normal 
notions of law and morals did not ap- 


‘ply to an enemy who sought to destroy 


their own liberty and conscience, Lies 
and forgeries became approved means of 
cheating the Germans. Even the regu- 
lations of the Belgian authorities were 
not respected, and every child learned 
to avoid the “gendarmes” and food con- 
trollers when smuggling butter or po- 
tatoes. Children were sent by their 
parents or by neighbors to beg and to 
trade in the black market. Many saw 
their elders making easy money by sell- 
ing at exorbitant prices or by working 
with the Germans. 

School attendance inevitably became 
less regular. Lack of coal and com- 
mandeering of school buildings for nu- 
merous war purposes frequently inter- 
rupted schooling, while many children 
preferred smuggling for their parents or 
for their own account to school attend- 
ance. ‘Truancy rose in 1942 to four 
times the prewar numbers. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that 
the number -of juvenile delinquents 
judged by the juvenile courts rose from 
an average of 2,199 in 1937-39 to 2,313 
in 1940, 4,702 in 1941, 5,110 in 1942, 
and 4,908 in 1943.9 Thievery made up 
a large proportion of these cases. The 
proportion of juvenile delinquency to all 
delinquency increased from about one- 
third in prewar years to over one-half 
during occupation. 

After liberation, the situation did not 
quickly improve. The first stage of 
liberation was itself a period of social 
disorganization. Black-market opera- 
tions continued, although to diminish- 
ing extent. Easy money could still be 
made. Enthusiasm and friendliness 
with the Allied soldiers could not but 
result in a certain amount of sexual 
laxity. 

® Figures for 1944 are not comparable be- 


cause of the general disorganization of the 
country from April to October, 


BELGIAN YoutH MovEMENTS AND PROBLEMS 


How Yours HELPED IN THE WAR 


As early as the exodus to France in 
May 1940, our youth (and the mem- 
_ bers of youth movements more espe- 
cially} saw their energy, skill, and reli- 
ability greatly tested. Reception centers 
along the roads, information bureaus, 
canteens, dormitories, and repatriation 
centers after the French armistice, were 
manned and often administered by 
members of the youth movements. In 
southern France, some army camps for 
youths from 16 to 20 were taken in 
hand by the Boy Scouts with surpris- 
ingly good results.*° 

Under the occupation, the youth 
movements which continued openly (es- 
pecially the Boy Scouts, the Young 
Christian Workers and other branches 
of Catholic Action, and the Red Cross 
Cadets) rendered many welfare serv- 
ices and enlisted in these the help of 
many young people who had never be- 
fore been members of youth organiza- 
tions. They took an interest in the wel- 
fare of the war prisoners and of the 
wounded in hospitals. They partici- 
pated in collections of money, food, 
clothes, and so forth for the Secours 
d'Hiver (“Winter Aid”) and other relief 
societies. They (and more specially the 
Scouts and the Guides) took responsi- 


10 In May 1940, when the Germans invaded 
Belgium, the Belgian Government issued a 
decree commanding all young men between 
the ages of 15 and 18 to leave the country for 
France by any means at their command. In 
response, some 150,000 Belgians between these 
age limits fled to France, where from May 
until the end of that year they lived in the 
Assembly Camps of the Belgian Army. These 
camps, due to the circumstances of the time, 
suffered neglect and came to be internally or- 
ganized and administered by former Boy 
Scouts who found themselves there. This 
work was performed so efficiently that, upon 
the return of these Belgian youths to their 
own country at the defeat of France, they 
found the Boy Scout movement in Belgium 
greatly admired, its prestige enhanced, and its 
membership suddenly augmented.—Eprror. 
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bility on a large scale for the leadership 
of children in the camps and homes for 
the uncernourished; and they made use 
of this opportunity to give to these chil- 
dren of all social classes something of 
the spirit of the youth movements, and 
in particular something of a patriotic 
education. During the bombardments, 
the members of the youth movements 
played a prominent role in the rescue 
and social service teams. 

The Young Christian Workers took 
a prominent part in the help to the de- 
ported workers in Germany. Tke send- 
ing of parcels to the laborers and the 
provision of relief work for their fami- 
lies camouflaged a secret network of 
2,000 sections of the Belgian, French, 
and Dutch JOC in the German labor 
camps, which assisted not only the in- 
mates of those camps but also the nu- 
merous young men who escaped de- 
portation and had to live under false 
names and by means of stoler ration 
coupons. This latter assistance paral- 
leled that of the leftist Indepandence 
Front. 

This brings us to the underground 
action of Belgian youth. As mentioned 
above, the Socialist and Communist 
youth groups dissolved immediately af- 
ter the arrival of the Germans and 
began their dangerous underground 
work. Other youth movements went 
on living in the open, but many of their 
members were active in intelligence 
work, sabotage, evacuation of Allied 
airmen, and preparation of military ac- 
tion. In all those organizations, and 
in the fighting underground of 1944, 
Scouts, Jocists, and young Socialists 
and Communists were the most active 
leaders and the most heroic fighters. 


SINCE THE LIBERATION 


Immediately upon liberation, the 
youth movements resumed their normal 
activities. The Socialist youth move- 
ment reappeared and reorganized itself, 
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while the Communists created their new 
youth movement. 

An important move for the welfare of 
youth has been the “Statute of the 
Young Worker” prepared during the oc- 
cupation by the Young Christian Work- 
ers of Belgium. It was presented by an 
international JOC delegation to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference in Paris 
in November 1945, and the Conference 
has adopted this charter as a basis for 
its own work. 

A notable newcomer to the scene of 
youth organizations since liberation has 
been the Rassemblement National de la 
Jeunesse (“National Youth Assembly”), 
which began as an underground combat 
organization within the resistance move- 
ment, the Independence Front. The 
Assembly aims to become the federa- 
tion of all Belgian youth, but, as far as 
we are aware, has awakened little re- 
sponse among the other youth organiza- 
tions. 

Definite efforts toward co-ordination 
of the movements are being made by 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
has called together a General Council 
of Belgian Youth. Through this coun- 
cil the delegates of all youth organiza- 
tions, while maintaining the absolute 
autonomy of their movements, are 
studying many common problems in co- 
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operation with the Ministries of Public 
Instruction, Labor, and Health. 

Through this and through their own 
initiative, the leaders of the youth move- 
ments are now taking a definite re- 
sponsibility toward the needs of youth 
in this changed world: physical health 
and fitness, moral and character educa- 
tion, vocational guidance and appren- 
ticeship, education toward family re- 
sponsibility, and an adequate civic 
education adapted to the technical and 
moral needs of democracy. 

The youth movements are firmly de- 
cided to help solve all these problems 
by the influencing of public opinion and 
of the Government, by a close co-op- 
eration with one another, by the exten- 
sion of their action to the mass of 
youth, and by the complete and well- 
integrated education they aim to give 
to their members, alongside the family 
and the school, so as to enrich their per- 
sonality and equip them to accomplish 
the great task of rebuilding their coun- 
try and helping to make a better world. 
In this work they have the inspiration 
of their common dedication to liberty 
in the days of occupation, and in this 
experience they have realized more 
keenly than ever before the social prob- 
lems to which their movements must 
give their most earnest attention. 


Baron Conrad P. A. M. Van der Bruggen, Doctor of Laws, is director of the Docu- 


mentation Center of Belgian Youth, professor in the School of Criminology of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, and a staff member of the Study Center of the Christian Social Party. 
He was formerly on the staf of the Belgian Commissariat for Repatriation. During the 
occupation he took part in founding the Service des Volontaires du Travail pour la 
Wallonie, headed the social service department of the Federation of Catholic Scouts, and 
became general secretary of the Baden-Powell Scouts of Belgium. 

Louis C. Picalausa has been associated with the Belgian Red Cross since 1923, now 
serving as its managing director. He founded the Junior Red Cross in Belgium and be- 
came its general secretary. His connection with the Boy Scout movement likewise is of 
long standing. Under the German occupation he took part in clandestine meetings of 
youth movements, regrouped his squadron of Lancers in the Secret Army, and partici- 
pated in the military campaign for liberation. He is author of numerous books for boys. 


Social Security in Belgium 
By HENRI Fuss 


Manuscript received November 1945; final corrections May 1946 


ESS than four months after the 

liberation of Belgium, a new law 
established social security for wage 
earners. This law follows closely the 
recommendations made on this matter 
by the International Labor Conference 
which met in May 1944 in Philadel- 
phia, and this agreement is the more 
remarkable since the Philadelphia dis- 
cussions were completely unknown to 
the men who prepared the new law in 
occupied Belgium. 


FACTORS IN SPEEDY ACCOMPLISHMENT 


People abroad may well ask how, 
after almost five years of occupation by 
the enemy, Belgium was capable of so 
quickly accomplishing such a great re- 
form. Let us try to explain this curious 
fact. 

First, it is well known that a war, no 
matter how devastating, can give rise, 
not only on the technical level but also 
in the social domain, to certain ad- 
vances which, without making up for 
the sufferings undergone and the re- 
sulting setbacks, nevertheless are note- 
worthy. In Belgium, the sufferings en- 
dured under the German heel by all the 
people and particularly by wage earners 
made evident the necessity for safe- 
guarding the rights of man, among 
which the right to security for the 
family and the person, guaranteed by 
society, has appeared to be urgently 
necessary in direct contrast to the 
frightful insecurity to which the enemy 
reduced us. 

- But besides these fundamental rea- 
sons there are others which explain bet- 
ter the speed with which our plan of 
social security was accomplished as soon 
as the country was freed. The first is 
that the formulation of this plan had 


been prepared in secrecy, in meetings 
between representatives of employers 
and workers which started as early as 
1941. Shortly before the liberation, 
these resulted in a reform project known 
as the Projet d’accord de solidarité © 
sociale (“project of agreement concern- 
ing social solidarity”). Considering 
the circumstances, this document could 
not possibly receive any official ap- 
proval of the organizations of employ- 
ers and workers. Nevertheless, it so 
well suited the most pressing needs and 
the possibilities at the moment tat, al- 


‘though it was merely a project, there 
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was no delay in its becoming a reality. 

There was another important factor 
which speeded matters. Mr.’ Achille 
van Acker, as representative of the 
workers, had taken an active part in 
the secret conversations. Having be- 
come Minister of Labor and Social Wel- 
fare in September 1944 and Prime Min- 
ister in February 1945, he played a 
decisive role in the formulation and 
promulgation of the new social legisla- 
tion. From the moment of his entry 
into the Government he had pledged 
himself to put into force by the first of 
January 1945 the plan of socjal se- 
curity Dromised to the workers. As a 
matter of fact, it was the official journal 
of December 30, 1944 that published 
the legislative order of December 28, 
1944, concerning social security for 
workers.” 


1 The text can be found in the Revue du 
Travail, published by the Ministry cf Labor 
and Social Welfare, No. 1-3, Jan—March 
1945, p. 10. Actually, this document goes be- 
yond the question of social security properly 
speaking, since it also deals with wage rates 
and the principles and methods of collabora- 
tion on an equal basis. 

2 Moniteur Belge, Dec. 30, 1944. 
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The social security program estab- 
lished in Belgium is considered by no 
one as a final system; it was meant to 
meet the most immediate needs. Its 
provisional nature explains the obvious 
gaps. The speed with which the meas- 
ures were taken, and above all the will- 


ingness to apply them immediately, ex- 


plain why the new Belgian law was 
simply grafted onto the prewar legisla- 
tion. ` But, provisional as it may be, 
the new program is not destined to dis- 
appear; it embodies great permanent 
principles which are not debatable. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


To be effectual, social security should 
be based on a system of compulsory in- 
surance. It should guarantee a sub- 
stantial benefit to workers who are pre- 
vented from working, no matter what 
the cause, or assist them in meeting 
their family expenses even when they 
are working. 

Social security should be the product 
of solidarity; solidarity of workers 
themselves, which implies compulsory 
payments on their part; solidarity of 
employers, who should underwrite so- 
cial hazards to a degree at least equal 
to that of the workers; national soli- 
darity, which should manifest itself by 
‘supplementary grants from the public 
treasury. 

Finally, the mechanism of social se- 
curity should simplify as much as pos- 
sible the numerous administrative for- 
malities which are required by a general 
system of insurance. 

- Let us see how Belgium has kept 
these four principles in mind. 

1. All the forms of insurance in- 
cluded in the new law are compulsory. 
This compulsion has a double signifi- 
cance: (a) all the wage earners receive 
benefits in case of temporary or pro- 
longed incapacity to earn, due to any 
social hazard whatsoever; (6) workers 
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and employers must make financial con- 
tributions to social security. 

2. The benefits are substantial. To 
achieve this end, the financial contribu- 
tions have been calculated in percent- 
ages of the wages, in such a way as to 
provide benefits to the incapacitated 
worker which generally exceed half the 
lost wage. 

3. At present, for social security as a 
whole, the contribution of the employer 
amounts to 15.5 per cent of the pay 
roll of the workers, and that of the 
worker to 8.0 per cent of his wages, the 
difference being explained principally by 
the fact that the worker is not called 
upon to contribute to the coverage of 
either family allotments or annual va- 
cations. 

4. A great effort toward simplified 
administration was made by the crea- 
tion of a central agency /’O fice National 
de Sécurité Sociale (O.N.S.S.) charged 
with the financing of the various se- 
curity services. The contributions of 
the workers and employers are collected 
together by the employers in a single 
operation at the time wage payments 
are made. To the sums withheld the 
employers add their own contribution 
and turn over the total, each quarter in 
a single payment, to the central agency. 


NATIONAL OFFICE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


The National Office of Social Security 
(O.N.S.S.) was established by the first 
Social Security Act. It applies to two 
large groups of wage earners—manual 
workers in general and office workers. 
In order not to complicate matters, we 
will speak here only of the program 
with which the O.N.S.S. is concerned. 
Two other organizations, charged re- 
spectively with administration of the 
social security of miners and of seamen, 
function in a similar manner. 

The principal role of the O.N.SS. is 
to collect all the contributions of the 

3 Moniteur Belge, Dec. 30, 1944. | 
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employers and workers and allocate ` 


them ‘to the different agencies which 
specifically handle the different branches 
of social security. 

The O.N.S.S. is an autonomous or- 
ganization. It is under state control, 
but it functions independently under 
the authority of an administrative com- 
_ mittee composed of an equal number of 
employer and worker representatives, 
with an impartial chairman. In other 
words, the administration of the Office 
is democratically entrusted to the 
groups affected. Such centralized or- 
ganization answers the need for sim- 
plified administration, and makes’ it 
possible to determine, with maximum 
efficiency, whether or not all the finan- 
cial contributions required by law have 
been promptly paid. 


The O.N.S.S., which has been in op- . 


eration since January 1945, has from 
the beginning mastered its difficult task, 
due largely to ultramodern practices of 
office management. The importance of 
the new organization can be appreciated 
if one considers that, in a country of 
approximately eight million inhabitants, 
the Office collects and allocates the con- 
tributions of about 140,000 employers 
and through them the contributions of 
more than one million workers,* and 
must dispose of the very numerous con- 
tentious issues created by these opera- 
tions. 

Important aid is expected from the 
establishment of employers’ organiza- 
tions called Secrétariats sociaux.’ The 
O.N.S.S. still burdens the employer with 
too much paper work. Many employ- 
ers, especially the small ones, have a 
great deal of trouble in filling out all 
required reports. The Social Secre- 
tariats are designed to carry out on be- 


4 The number of dues-paying workers reached 
1,500,000 by the end of 1945. 

5 Cf. decree by Regent, June 26, 1945, set- 
ting forth the conditions for the approval of 
Social Secretariats of employers (Moniteur, 
July 30-31, 1945). 
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, half of the employers all the formalities 


prescribed by social, fiscal, and other 
laws to which the employment of work- 
ers has given rise. For the O N.S.S. 
they constitute a means of convenient 


‘contact with employers. 


FORMS OF INSURANCE IN PRESENT 
PROGRAM 


In a well-organized society the prob- 
lem is to guard workers and their fami- 
lies against social hazards which cause 
loss, reduction, or relative inadequacy 
of income from work. General-y, the 
hazards are grouped in the following 
manner: old age and premature death, 
sickness and invalidity, unemployment, 
dependency costs, industrial accidents, 
and occupational diseases. 

All these risks had already been cov- 
ered more or less effectively by Belgian 
legislation before 1940. The new pro- 
gram aims especially at developing the 
efficacy of the different forms of insur- 
ance and at co-ordinating them. How- 
ever, it deals only with the first four 
types of hazard mentioned, and has 
omitted industrial. accidents and oc-' 
cupational diseases for two reasons: 
first, these two have already been ade- 
quately dealt with by legislation, and 
the prewar system continues tc func- 
tion satisfactorily; second, these two 
forms of insurance differ too much from 
the others, with regard to their method 
of coverage, to be easily integrated at 
once in the new program, which requires 
a uniform, all-inclusive contribution 
from all employers. 

On the other hand, for a purely prac- 
tical reason, the collection of employers’ 
payments for annual vacations o? work- 
ers has been merged in the new program 
with that of insurance contributions, al- 
though the former are not, properly 
speaking, a measure of security. 

In the final analysis, the new legisla- 
tion is composed of five parts. Let us 
review them briefly. 
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OLD AGE AND PREMATURE DEATH 


The agencies which administered old- 
age and premature death insurance be- 
fore the war have been retained but 
made a part of the O.N.S.S., which 
transmits to them that part of the con- 
tributions allocated to that form of in- 
surance. . 

Until now employers and workers 
made equal payments. These were 
fixed arbitrarily by wage groups and 
represented, on the average, approxi- 
mately 1.33 per cent of the worker’s 
wage. The pension for a married man 
at 65 years of age, including a sup- 
plementary subsidy from the state, 
amounted to about 3,200 francs per 
year—a sum obviously insufficient. 

The new legislation introduces con- 
tributions proportionate to wages. For 
workers these contributions amount to 
7.0 per cent of their wage, of which 3.5 
per cent is paid by the worker and 3.5 
per cent by the employer; for office 
workers the contributions amount to 
10.5 per cent of the salary, of which 4.5 
per cent is paid by the employee and 
6.0 per cent by the employer. 

This system makes it possible to 
grant the worker a pension which nor- 
mally amounts to about half his cus- 
tomary wage. In practice, the pension 
of a married industrial worker has been 
raised to 12,000 francs per year. ‘This 
figure will automatically vary according 
to the fluctuation of the. normal wage. 
Under the same conditions, the pension 
of an office worker can now reach an 
upper limit of 17,600 francs a year, 
which is explained by the larger pay- 
ments made by him or his employer. 
In both cases, the normal age at which 
the pension will become payable re- 
mains 65 years. The pension may be 
granted before this age, but in such a 
case the amount is reduced according 
to prewar rates.® 

6 See Royal Order of December 31, 1937. 
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The financial basis of the new pen- 
sion program is a little precarious. The 
pension is based on a plan of allotment 
derived from financial contributions. 
Even if these are enough to cover the 
costs of the first two years, they will 
later result in a constantly growing 
deficit. Studies are now under way to 
establish a definitive program which 
will remove this threat. 


SICKNESS AND INVALIDITY 


Although noncompulsory before the 
war, sickness and invalidity’ insurance 
was very widespread in Belgium, at 
least as far as workers were concerned. . 
In fact, numerous mutual aid societies 
which workers voluntarily joined ac- 
cording to their local interests—profes- 
sional, political, or religious—had been 
created for the purpose of assisting 
their members in case of sickness. 

The present law makes insurance 
compulsory, but the mutual aid societies 
grouped in national unions are still in 
charge. Side by side, public regional 
offices have been founded, which the 
worker is free to choose as an insurance 
organization instead of a mutual aid 
society. But in fact, since the volun- 
tary membership in mutual aid socie- 
ties was already well established, the 
regional offices have met with little suc- 
cess among the workers. The result is 
that the constitutional difference be- 
tween the new plan and the prewar one, 
in the matter of sickness and invalidity, 
is less than one would think. Where 
progress has been shown is in the num- 
ber of persons insured and in the in- 
crease in insurance benefits. 

As in the case of old age and prema- 
ture death, the dues for sickness and 
invalidity are included in the total con- 
tributions collected by the O.N.S.S. 
This organization transmits the ap- 
propriate apportionment, not directly to 
the mutual aid societies but to the 
Fonds National d’Assurance Maladie- 
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Invalidité (“National Sickness and In- 
validity- Fund”), to which the state has 
assigned the task of controlling and co- 
ordinating the work of the national and 
mutual aid associations. Here again, 
bureaucratic methods have been aban- 
doned in favor of entrusting the admin- 
istration of the system to the insured, 
according to the principles of equal 
representation. Furthermore, measures 
have been taken to assure each worker 
the choice of the organization which 
best suits his needs. This results in 
rather serious administrative complica- 
tions, but the respect for tradition and 
freedom of association has prevailed 
over the desire for technical simplifica- 
tion. . 

Sickness and invalidity insurance con- 
tributions amount to 6.0 per cent of 
manual workers’ wages (2.5 per. cent 
paid by employers, 3.5 per cent by 
workers) and to 5.0 per cent of office 
workers’ salaries (2.25 per cent paid by 
employer, 2.75 per cent by employee). 
The contributions for office workers are 
1 per cent less than for manual workers 
because the benefits payable under the 
insurance are less. In effect, according 
to Belgian law under the employment 
contract, an office worker has a right to 
one month’s full salary in case of ill- 
ness, and this relieves the insurance 
office from paying benefits to the worker 
during the first thirty days of inca- 
pacity. 

Sickness-invalidity insurance guaran- 
tees the following benefits to workers: 

In case of incapacity, the insured re- 
ceives 60 per cent of the usual wage for 
the category of workers to which he be- 
longs. If this incapacity extends be- 
yond a year, the insured is classed as 
an. invalid and the benefit is reduced to 
50 per cent of that wage. 

In maternity cases, the working 
woman is deemed incapable of work 
during six weeks before and six weeks 
after confinement, and if she actually 
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stops work during that period she re- 
ceives a benefit equal to 60 per cent of 
the salary lost. In addition, she re- 
ceives a fixed sum for the expenses of a 
physician or a midwife and for a layette. 

In the case bf the death of an in- 
sured, his family or other parties con- 
cerned receive a funeral benefit equal 
to twenty-five times the daily wage in 
the deceased’s wage group. 

Moreover, the main advantages of 
sickness-invalidity insurance do not lie 
in its benefits, but in the health care it 
ensures to contributors and their fami- 
lies. Measures for improving these 
services have been taken by the crea- 
tion of medical, dental, and pharmaceu- 
tical councils, 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Before the war, unemployment insur- 
ance was voluntary. The benefits were 
paid from the unemployment funds 
which were generally built up in the 
labor unions, through a national office 
of placement and unemployment (Office 
National du Placement et du Chémage). 
These funds were augmented by state 
aid which amounted in the last prewar 
years to nine-tenths of the total unem- 
ployment benefits, the insured workers 
themselves contributing only one-tenth. 
The O.N.P.C. also placed the unem- 
ployed free of charge. This organiza- 
tion has been replaced by a provisional 
fund for the maintenance of involun- 
tarily unemployed, which performs the 
same duty (Fonds Provisoire de Soutien 
des Choémeurs Involontaires). 

The provisional fund for the unem- 
ployed is an autonomoys organization 
which functions through meetings cf a 


council composed equally of employers 


and workers. As the name indicates, 
this “provisional fund”? is to be re- 
placed shortly by an organization af a 
more permanent character. 

At the present time, employers and 
workers each contribute 1 per cent of 
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the wages to the provisional fund 
through the National Office of Social Se- 
curity. These contributions, increased 
by subsidies from the state, obligate 
the fund to allot to the unemployed 
benefits which vary according to family 
needs, and which, on an average, repre- 
sent approximately half the wage of a 
Jaborer. No unemployed person, how- 
ever, can collect a benefit greater than 
two-thirds the normal wage of workers 
in his category, family allowances being 
included in the normal wage. 

State subsidies are conditioned by the 
severity of unemployment. A subsidy 
equal to 2 per cent of the total wage 
bill, added to the 2 per cent of the con- 
tributions of the employers and work- 
ers, would cover about 8 per cent of un- 
employment. . 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES. 


The system of family allowances con- 
tinues as before, but the scale of al- 


lowances, which was notably ridiculous’ 


for the first two children, has been 
greatly increased. ‘THe present monthly 
rates are: for the first child 140 francs; 
for the second child 140 francs; for the 
third child 195 francs; for the fourth 
child 250 francs; for the fifth and addi- 
tional children 360 francs each.’ These 
rates are doubled for fatherless orphans. 
A widow with four children receives 
1,200 francs a month. A special pay- 
ment of 1,200 francs is given at the 
birth of the first child, and one of 600 
francs for each subsequent birth. 

While the workers and the employers 
both pay dues for the first three forms 
of insurance discussed, only the em- 
ployers pay the cost of family allow- 
ances. 
6 per cent of the worker’s wage. This 
payment, included in the total social 
security contributions, is transmitted 
by the O.N.S.S. to the National Fund 


* These rates are obviously destined to vary 
with the changes in the wage scale. 


Their contribution amounts to. 
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for Family Allowances, an autonomous 
agency managed by a council, where 
once again representatives of employers 
and of workers collaborate, whose func- 
tion is to supervise the funds derived 
from the employers’ payments and to 
distribute among them the moneys so 
collected. 


ANNUAL VACATIONS 


As has been said, annual vacations 
were included in the social security pro- 
gram for practical reasons only. All 
adult workers (over 18 years of age) 
are entitled to six days of vacation; all 
workers under 18 years of age are en- 
titled to twelve days. During this 
period their salary accumulates; it is 
not paid directly by the employer but 
by a vacation fund to which the em- 
ployer makes contributions equal to 2.5 
per cent of the worker’s wage. These 
dues also are transmitted to the vaca- | 
tion fund through the O.N.S.S. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


This is a brief explanation of the sys- 
tem of social security which applies to 
most of the workers in Belgium. We 
have stressed the considerable increase 
in the benefits granted to workers com- 
pared with those of prewar times. This 
has been made possible by a very sub- 
stantial increase in the expenditures for 
social welfare and by increasing the con- 
tributions claimed from the workers 
themselves. ‘The contribution of each 
being in proportion to wages, each in- 
crease in productivity, automatically 
reflected in an increase in wages, re- 
sults in a corresponding increase in so- 
cial security payments. . 

Table 1 shows how the total con- 
tributions in percentage of workers’ 
wages are distributed among the differ- 
ent branches of the security program. 
The contributions are shown only for 
manual workers and are expressed in 
percentages of their wages, the distribu- 
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mae 1-—-CoNnTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM, IN PERCENTAGE 
OF MANUAL WORKERS? WAGES 


Employers’ ' 

Contributions 
Prewar 1945 

Old-age pensions 

(general plan)...... 1.33 3.50 
Sickness-Invalidity. .. — 2.50 
Unemployment...... ~— 1.00 
Family allowances*...: 2.29 6.00 
Paid vacations....... ı 2,50 2.50 
Total contributions... 6.12 15.50 
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Workers’ 
Contributions Expenditures 

Prewar 1945 Prewar 1945 
1.33 3.50 2.66 7.00 
1.04 3.50 1.04 6.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 
— —_ 2.29 6.00 
— — 2.50 2.50 
3.37 8.00 9.49 23.50 


a The obligatory sums paid by employers as contributions to the family allowances have 
been“expressed in percentages of the wage by means of a rough calculation. 


tion being a little different for office 
workers, . The table also shows the 
dues paid before the war; they too are 
expressed In wage percentages for com- 
parison with the present program. 

In comparison with the wages it is 
not possible to compute exactly the 
amount of state aid which brings the 
mass of the taxpayers into a joint effort 
with the industrialists and the wage 
earners, These grants are considerable. 
Nevertheless, in the present plan they 
have remained almost the same per 
capita of insured as before. 


COMPARISON WITH THE BEVERIDGE 
PLAN 


Perhaps it would be interesting to 
compare the Belgian system with the 
British, known as the Beveridge plan. 
It is not possible to go into all the tech- 
nical differences here, but several basic 
contrasts can be underlined. 

1. The British system would make a 
great many more innovations than ours, 
since it repeals prior legislation, in- 
cluding that regarding work accidents, 
which, as we have said, is omitted from 
the Belgian reform. 

2. The Beveridge plan is much more 
general than the system instituted in 
Belgium; it covers all classes of people. 


The Belgian system covers only wage 
earners, but its extension to independ- 
ent workers is under consideration. 

3. The Beveridge plan aims to estab- 
lish a bureaucratic state system. In 
contrast, the National Office of Social 
Security is a quasi-public organ: while 
subject to a certain state control, it en- 
joys nevertheless great autonomy, and 
is administered jointly and equally by 
representatives of employers and repre- 
sentatives of workers. Most of its 
basic agencies are not public adminis- 
trative bureaus, but rather workers’ 
organizations (unemployment funds, 
mutual aid societies) or employers’ or- 
ganizations (family allowance funds, 
paid vacation funds, Social Secre- 
tariats). 

4, The Beveridge plan would seem 
to be much simpler to administer than 
the Belgian system. This is because it 
starts from scratch. The Belgian sys- 
tem is complicated because it was 
necessary, in order to function without 
delay and without interrupting the 
continuity, to keep the prewar ma- 
chinery without making too drastic 
changes. 


CoNCLUSION 


In order to meet the most pressing 


= 
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needs, the principle of social security, 
which is henceforth recognized as ir- 
‘revocable, has been given an entirely 


temporary formulation in Belgium. In ` 


_the estimation of those who conceived 
and founded the new plan, it will 
function for only two or three years. 
A more lasting plan is under study. 
Its normal functioning will depend on 
the provision of a sufficiently high level 
of employment. 
should go beyond a certain rate, the 
state subsidies would become too heavy 


If unemployment ' 
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for the public treasury. More specifi- 
cally, in a declining economy, solidarity 
can only produce general poverty. If 
social security is to have the appearance 
of a generous institution, which grants 
even to victims of social hazards a de- 
cent standard of living, the economy 
must be prosperous, and the great mass 
of citizens must be gainfully employed. 

By taking such quick action in the 
direction of progress since the liberation 
of the country, Belgium has shown that. 
she has faith in her future. 


` Henri Fuss, candidat ingénieur and candidat en sciences physiques et mathematiques, 
and Licencié en Droit, is secretary general of the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare. 
Prior to World War I he was secretary of the International Association on Unemploy- 
ment, and in 1919 he was appointed to the Belgian Ministry of Labor to reorganize the 


unemployment funds and organize employment offices. 


From 1920 to 1937 he was chief 


of the Division of Employment and Migration of the International Labor Organization, 
and in 1937 he became Royal Commissioner for Unemployment Insurance in Belgium, 
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HE more enlightened among the 

Belgian employers saw quite clearly 
from the beginning of the war that this 
formidable upheaval would have as one 
of its principal consequences a tremen- 
dous modification of the social systems 
of all countries. They realized also that 
it was highly desirable that this modifi- 
cation be brought about by common 
consent of all parties concerned, be- 
cause, after all the troubles which were 
the inevitable consequence of the war, 
it was unnecessary to add further trou- 
bles after peace had been obtained. 
Therefore they were pleased, indeed, to 
get into contact with the leaders of the 
principal labor unions during the period 
of occupation, in order to seek an un- 
derstanding on the main social prob- 
lems of Belgium. 

It says much for the magnificent 
spirit of co-operation which was shown 
on both sides that the conclusions 
reached after two years of secret de- 
liberation were adopted practically 
without change as the basis of the Gov- 
ernment’s new social security program. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 


This program necessarily involved a 
modification in the distribution of 
wealth. The practically unlimited pos- 
sibilities of increasing production in all 
branches of industry inspire those who 
receive what they consider an insuffi- 
cient portion of production with the 
idea that the distribution of wealth is 
either fundamentally wrong or badly 
organized. Not being able to suggest 
a better organization of this distribu- 
tion, they find it simpler to attack the 
basis itself and to claim a more or less 
drastic modification of it. 


For employers, also, it remains a 
more or less mysterious phenomenon 
that excess goods produced do not find 
a reasonable outlet. This phenomenon 
is of course explained scientifically by 
economic experts, but as these explana- 
tions do not give complete satisfaction 
to some of our instinctive feelings, we 
favor simply a better distribution of 
riches. 

This redistribution can more easily be 
accomplished by legislation resulting in 
a program which should end the inse- 
curity of the larger part of the popula- 
tion of our country, that which is com- 
monly called “the proletariat.” 

It may be remarked in passing, that, 
properly speaking, the word “prole- 
tarian” does not mean a poor man, but 
a man who lives only by the proceeds 
of his work, and thus there are prole- 
tarians of all ranks—rich, middle class, 
and poor. The number of proletarians, 
furthermore, increases every day in 
proportion to the reduction of the 
amount of riches which one can ac- 
cumulate for oneself and transmit even- 
tually to’ one’s descendants, this reduc- 
tion being caused by new ideologies on 
the one hand and economic upheavals 
on the other. In this way, people of 
independent means are being rapidly 
eliminated by more or less painful proc- 
esses. We elder members of the for- 
merly called upper class find the proc- 
ess actually painful, because we were 
brought up in the idea that the amelio- 
ration of the lot of mankind would be 
brought about by an increase in the 
number of investors, and not by a de- 
crease. But we must make the best of 


_a bad job, since war does not tend to 


increase the number of investors. As 
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cannot make war and have a well-fed 
aristocracy.” 

Since investors are disappearing, it 
will be necessary in the future to ar- 
range for social advantages for all 
groups in society in proportion to the 
income which the individual manages 
to derive from his own work. Previ- 
ously, in the old countries like Belgium, 
functions of the magistrates, the Army, 
and the civil service were reserved to an 
“elite” which fulfilled them for an in- 
adequate remuneration with the help of 
supplementary personal resources ac- 
cumulated by ancestors. In a demo- 
cratic social system this is no longer 
possible. The job must feed the man; 
and since the needs of different men are 
different, it follows that the social ad- 
dition to the income cannot be the same 
for the magistrate and the common la- 
boring man. I consider this essential in 
a properly regulated democracy. 


A Step TOWARD SOCIAL 
EQUILIBRIUM 


The present social security program 
of Belgium is therefore but the first 
step toward a future social equilibrium. 
Since the least favored group in so- 
ciety is the worker group, employers 
were agreeable to beginning with the 
security problems of this group, in the 
hope that what may remain to the 
others from their previously accumu- 
lated reserves will enable them to hold 
on for some time yet. 

Personally, I shall keep as one of the 
best remembrances of my life the part 
which I was able to play with my col- 
leagues in the elaboration of this char- 
ter which expresses the new spirit in 
the relations between employers and 
employees. We have found our part- 
ners in this undertaking very broad- 
minded, and they have shown a very 
ardent desire to put an end to the 


part, we are proud to say that we 
brought the utmost good will to the task 
of understanding and adopting, as far 
as possible, the point of view of the 
workers, As for the Government, it 
has very faithfully kept its decrees 
within the principles which had been 
laid down by common consent. 

Can I say that we employers are 
completely pleased with the résults of 
our efforts? Certainly not, because 
legislation based on a compromise be- 
tween ideals, necessarily widely differ- 
ent in some details, however identical 
they may be in principles, must neces- 
sarily include many imperfections from 
our point of view. But this can be said 
of all human works, and the main ques- 
tion for us is whether we have been 
prudent-—-whether we have “cut our 
coat according to our cloth.” 

As to this, we feel that, once more, 
Belgium has gone ahead of all other 
nations. We are actually operating a 
new and very drastic social program 
while other countries are still in the 
discussion stage of similar reforms. 
Events may show that the risk we 
have assumed is not great with respect 
to some of our competitors. It is not 
to be supposed that either the United 
States or the British Empire will devise 
for its own population a program of so- 
cial welfare inferior to our own. Japan, 
however, is another question. Our big 
allies must prevent Japan from spoiling 
the game for us all. In prewar years, 
for example, Belgian textiles were more 
or less supplanted by Japanese in the 
Belgian Congo. The Japanese must 
either adopt higher living standards or 
be compelled to withdraw from inter- 
national commercial competition, if the 
white races of mankind are to be al- 
lowed the standard of living to which 
they are entitled. We are quite conf- 
dent that our American and British 
friends will see to that. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM: EMPLOYERS VEW 


- QUESTIONABLE POINTS 


Other questions which arise from the 
new Belgian social laws are of a do- 
mestic and administrative character, 
namely: Is not the centralization of the 
collection of all financial contributions 
in the Office National de Sécurité So- 
 ciale too drastic a step? Cannot the 
reporting system be simplified? The 
system is certainly a burdensome one, 
and even if the employers’ obligations 
are simplified on several items, they 
will still have to provide personally 
much detailed data to enable the sys- 
tem to work satisfactorily. One can at 
least hope that the present execution of 
five social laws will require no more 
administrative work for the employers 
than the three laws before the war. 

The application of the new social 
system necessitates, of course, a few 
precautions as regards the rate of 
wages, without which the equilibrium 
of public finance may well be destroyed. 
This, to be quite candid, is the point on 
which we employers are not quite satis- 
fied with the Government’s action. In 
our opinion, the increase in wages 
adopted by the first National Labor 
Conference in September 1944 was pre- 
mature, because of the still very defi- 
cient supply of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. But we had perforce to leave 
to the Government the responsibility of 
judging whether the increase in wages 
was consistent with its own monetary 
policy and whether the new salaries 
would enable the population to provide 
sufficiently for itself. Unfortunately 
these hopes were frustrated, partly be- 
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cause of the insufficient preparation of 
the import of foodstuffs, but mainly 
because of the prolongation of the war. 
As to this, we are bound to confess 
that all of us had reckoned -upon an 
almost complete simultaneity between 
the liberation of our country and the 
end of hostilities in Europe, so that we 
are all more or less to blame in this 
matter. 


A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


No one can contend that the social 
security system adopted in Belgium is 
the only good one. Is it the best one? 
All systems have their good and bad 
points. We had to choose one system; 
that is what we did, and having made 
our choice, we must and will stick to it 
and make it a success. This success, as 
is usual with all human works, will be 
obtained through the enthusiasm of its 
partisans and the resignation of its 
adversaries. 

Whatever one may think about the 
present difficulties, we employers are 
fundamentally satisfied with the new 
social program, first because it is a hu- 
man progress and also because it has 
brought about a better understanding 
between the two participants in pro- 
duction—employees and employers. 

We have started on a very difficult 
journey, and we intend to go the whole 
way to better conditions for all con- 
cerned. The present evolution must re- 
sult in a better world, and this will be 
brought about by the wisdom and social 
enthusiasm of both parties, employers 
and employees. 


Maurice Van der Rest, a mining and electrical engineer, is managing director of the 
Belgian Cotton Mills and of the United Mining Company, a director of various Belgian 
and American companies, president of the Comité Central Industriel (“National Manu- 
facturers Association”) of Belgium, president of the Employers’ Organization of the 
Province of Brabant, and president of the National Compensation Fund for Belgian 
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THE FLEMISH MOVEMENT 
By Gustave VAN GEYT 


ROM a linguistic and even an 
ethnical point of view, Belgium is 
composed mainly of two regions of ap- 
proximately equal size, stretching on 
both sides of a remarkably clear-cut 
line + running from west to east, which 
has remained nearly unchanged through- 
out the centuries. To the north of this 
“linguistic border” live the Flemings, 
while south of it dwell the Walloons. 
The natural or popular tongue of the 
Flemings is a variant of Dutch, a Ger- 
manic language used in the Netherlands 
and the Flemish region of Belgium. 


APATHY OF FLEMINGS 


During the Middle Ages the principal 
seat of the economic and cultural life of 
the Low Countries was in Flanders, 
with Bruges asits center. After the re- 
ligious conflict aroused by the Reforma- 
tion had led to the secession of the 
seven Protestant and republican prov- 
inces of the north, the Catholic Low 
Countries, corresponding approximately 
to present Belgium, remained succes- 
sively under Spanish and Austrian 
domination, and were politically and 
economically isolated for more than 
two centuries. Their intellectual life 
stagnated. The Flemish governing 
classes lost all national pride and more 
and more adopted French, the language 
of the Court, as the preferred language. 
Since contact with Holland had been 
cut off, especially from a cultural point 
of view, only the common people re- 


1 The large city of Brussels alone forms an 
“island” of mixed population. It remains to- 
day extensively and profoundly Gallicized. In 
this article we shall not, however, deal with 
this exceptional even though important case. 


mained faithful to the Dutch speech, 
which became a patois. 

This evolution was completed during 
the French domination (1795-1815); 
and the brief period during which Bel- 
gium was reunited with the Netherlands 
in a “United Kingdom of the Low Coun- 
tries” (1815-30) scarcely changed mat- 
ters. 

So, when Belgium became independ- 
ent in 1830, French was the only polite 
language in use in the country. Since 
the franchise was granted only to those 
who paid certain minimum taxes, there 
were at first hardly any protests against 
the fact that the laws of the new state 
were drafted and issued in this lan- 
guage alone and that it was the only 
language used by government agencies, 
the courts, the Army, and in secondary 
and higher education.” 

Only a few philologists were excited 
about the neglect of the “Flemish 
tongue.” About 1840 they organized a 
“movement” designed to cure this neg- 
lect. This “Flemish movement,” ex- 
pressing itself particularly in the form 
of petitions, expanded slowly as the eco- 
nomic development of Belgium during 
the nineteenth century improved the 
well-being of successive layers of so- 
ciety and as the intellectual level of the 
population rose, thanks to the diffusion 
of learning. Nevertheless, it was a sense 
of fairness on the part of those in 
power, rather than any noticeable po- 
litical pressure, that made them decide 
to adopt, in 1873, a criminal justice ad- 
ministration act granting accused Flem- 

2 This was true not only for public school 


programs, but also for private education di- 
rected entirely by church authorities. 
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ings the right to be tried in their own 
_ language, and, in 1883, a law on pub- 
lic secondary education providing for 
the creation of “Flemish sections” 
where, in addition to the Germanic lan- 
guages, history, geography, and natural 
sciences would be taught in the ver- 
nacular.® 


AWAKENING OF FLEMINGS 


The total picture did not change until 
the constitutional revision in 1893 
which, due to the irresistible forces of 
social change, introduced universal suf- 
frage.* 
Flemish now became participants in 
political life. The first consequence 
was that after 1898 new laws were 
promulgated in both French and Flem- 
ish. 

But what is more important is that, 
at the turn of the century, a new con- 
ception appeared in certain intellectual 
Flemish circles. Until that time the 
Flemings had only invoked the right of 
every man to be taught, governed, and 
tried in his own language. But now it 
was claimed that the situation existing 
in “Flanders” as to languages consti- 
tuted a social evil. 

This claim was based on the follow- 
ing reasoning: The fact that the upper 
classes use French almost exclusively, 
both for cultural expression and in pro- 
fessional activities and in family and 
social life, while the less-educated 
classes are not familiar with anything 
but “Flemish,” is the great cause of the 
intellectual backwardness of the peo- 
ple, and hinders the development in the 
Flemish country of a national language 
that should be at once spontaneous and 
civilized. The Flemings can and should 
take from Holland—-where now is found 

8 The Catholic episcopate waited until 1910 
to adopt a similar rule governing its “colleges.” 

4 This suffrage was in a modified form and 
granted extra votes to certain privileged per- 


sons by virtue of their wealth, “capacity,” or 
domestic responsibilities. 


The classes who spoke only - 
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the principal seat of the “Netherland” 
culture, one and indivisible—the ex- 
ample of a distinguished Dutch speech. 
But this is not enough. It is also 
necessary that in Flanders there should 
be formed a large elite, cultivating the 
sciences and the arts in this Dutch 
tongue which is the superior form of our 
popular idiom. To achieve this it is 
necessary to create a complete educa- 
tional system in the Dutch language, 
and a Flemish university must be or- 
ganized to replace the French-speaking 
university which the state maintains at 
Ghent. Through a series of legislative 
measures; the governing classes must be 
brought back to the tongue of the land, 
thus restoring the cultural integrity of 
Flanders. These measures would not 
infringe upon the “rights” of the indi- 
vidual; they would only affect facilities 
or advantages of an administrative na- 
ture. For instance, they would affect 
educational institutions organized or 
subsidized by public authorities, as well 
as the requirements for admission to 
certain privileged professions. 

This is the doctrine of the orthodox 
Flemish movement which triumphed in 
the legislative field after the war of 
1914,° thanks to universal suffrage pure 
and simple (introduced by the consti- 
tutional revision of 1921) and the 
economic emancipation of new social 
groups, and thanks also to the parlia- 
mentary support of the Walloons. It 
should not be confused with the na- 
tionalistic or racist theories which Ger- 
man propaganda tried to spread in 
Flanders and which were adopted only 
by a few misguided minority groups re- 

5 The principal laws date from the years 
1930 (University of Ghent), 1932 (civil service 
and education), and 1935 (justice). They 
substantiate the following principles: unilin- 
gualism in Flanders and in the Walloon coun- 
try respectively; bilingualism at Brussels in 
local services; in the national services, an 
“equilibrated” partition of jobs between 


French-speaking and Dutch-speaking office- 
holders, 


remained untainted and loyal. 

Today, when Belgian laws recognize 
all the rights of the Flemings, there re- 
main, on the one hand, the necessity for 
the latter to keep a watchful eye on 
the effective administration of these 
laws, and, on the other hand (and this 
is more important), the realization that 
Flemings still have to make a serious 
effort in the cultural and social field so 
that in a near future the Flemish elite 
may be as large and as brilliant as the 
French-speaking elite in Belgium. 

Besides, the Flemings are ready to 
pursue loyally, together with the Wal- 


the search tor administrative and, even- 
tually, constitutional changes which will 
help to make Belgium a nation as well 
balanced and well knit as, for example, 
Switzerland. 


Gustave Van Geyt, Doctor of Laws, is 
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Chef de Cabinet of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and was engaged in the ad- 
ministrative adjustment. of that Ministry 
to the Belgian language problem. He has 
served as Justice of the Peace and, Judge 
of the Antwerp Civil Court. 


THE WALLOON MOVEMENT 
By FELIX ROUSSEAU 


HE Walloons (who flatter them- 

selves that their name is not un- 
known in America, where Walloons 
participated in the settlement of New 
York) live in the southern part of Bel- 
gium, a linguistic area bordering on 
France. Since the Middle Ages they 
have used French both as a cultural 
and as an administrative language. 
This is an interesting fact, and one may 
inquire what happened in the Walloon 
country in the Middle Ages to cause 
French (that is, the language of Paris) 
to prevail over the Roman dialects and 
become a literary language. 

Aside from Tournai and the Tournai- 
sis (French fiefs), the Walloon country 
was situated beyond the political fron- 
tiers of Frence. Nevertheless, as early 
as the thirteenth century the French 
language was adopted everywhere as 
the literary language. This is the most 
important fact in the intellectual his- 
tory of the Walloon country. Without 
compulsion, of their own free will, the 
Walloons entered the intellectual orbit 
of Paris, and for seven centuries they 
have participated in French culture 
with a fidelity which has never failed. 


In the nineteenth century the Belgian 
state was established and organized by 
the Walloons and the bourgeoisie of 
Flanders. This bourgeoisie had become 
Gallicized during the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. That is why 
the Belgian state was from its beginning 
a French-language state and remained 
such as long as the bourgeoisie re- 
mained all-powerful in Flanders. 

The Walloon movement is a reaction 
against Flemish nationalism. The Wal- 
loons have almost completely ignored 
the social aspect of the Flemish move- 
ment and have seen only its linguistic 
side—the battle against the supremacy 
of the French language. They are as- 
tonished that anyone should promote a 
language which they consider inferior 
because of its limited local character 
and its small prestige as against French, 
a great cultural language of world sig- 
nificance. 

This is why the Walloons were 
alarmed when they saw the French 
language opposed and finally officially 
suppressed in Flanders and threatened 
even at Brussels, the capital, which, 
though situated in Flemish territory, 
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was largely. Gallicized during the nine- 
teenth century. Later their apprehen- 
sions became even greater when they 
believed themselves threatened in their 
own territory. 

The Flemings have always been more 
prolific than the Walloons. Flemish 
migration into the Walloon country did 
not begin yesterday, but for a long 
time it offered no inconvenience. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the growth of 
great industries in the Walloon country 
started a current of migration from 
rural Flanders to the industrial areas. 
After a few months the migrants were 
speaking the Walloon patois and their 
children learned French and became 
good Walloons. 

- During the last years before the 
war this traditional situation became 
changed. For a variety of reasons, 
obstacles developed to the assimilation 
of the migrants with the Walloon popu- 
lation. They began to form homogene- 
ous Flemish-speaking groups. The mi- 
gration was no longer limited to the 
industrial sections. In the rural areas 
a powerful Flemish organization, the 
Boerenbond (“Farmers’ Association”), 
bought farms on which to settle Flem- 
ish families. Flemish-speaking teach- 
ers, magistrates, and other officials 
were demanded for these migrants. Ac- 
cording to certain “Flemish National- 
ists,” the migrants settling in the Wal- 
loon country had certain linguistic 
“rights.” 

The situation was aggravated during 
the German occupation. An active 
propaganda was carried on among the 
Flemings living in the Walloon country, 
designed to make them preserve their 
speech. A press was set up and meet- 
ings were held. On the other hand, the 
falling Walloon birth rate decreased 
even more because Walloon soldiers 
were sent as prisoners to Germany while 


‘union with France. 
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their Flemish fellow citizens were liber- 
ated. 

What the Walloons now fear is that 
the Flemings, after becoming masters of 
the country in the forthcoming elec- 
tions, will gradually establish a Flem- 
ish dominance throughout Belgium. 
At the end of 1944 Flanders had 
4,191,713 inhabitants, the Walloon 
country 2,875,632, and the district of 
Brussels 1,266,931. If one adds the 
figure for the Walloon population to 
that of the population of Brussels, 
one obtains 4,142,563, or less than 
the Flemish population. The Wal- 
loons are also voicing grievances of 
an economic character. They accuse 
the central administration at Brussels, 
which is falling more and more into the 
hands of the Flemings, of favoring 
Flanders at the expense of the Walloon 
country in such matters as public works, 
transportation facilities, and so forth. 
On the other hand, the financial estab- 
lishments concentrated in Brussels fa- 
vor the removal of Walloon industries 
to Flanders, where wages are lower. 

The Walloons, fearing that the pres- 
ent government of Belgium does not 
offer them sufficient guaranties for the 
protection of their traditional position, 
demand reforms both of a political and 
of an administrative nature. Only the 
most radical among them are urging the 
independence of the Walloon country 
within a European federation, or its 
Many desire the 
dissolution of the unitarian state. The 
prevailing attitude, however, favors 
some form of autonomy within the 
framework of the Belgian state. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


By GEORGES SMETS 


HE preceding discussions have 
shown the psychological and social 
character as well as the economic ele- 
ments of the Flemish and Walloon 
movements. Government administra- 
tion today touches the individual fre- 
quently and directly, and the latter 
tends to demand that public servants 
should use a language familiar to him. 
At the time when French was the 
language of the upper classes in Flan- 
ders and was used only for higher or 
cultural ends, the rise of individuals in 
the social scale was accompanied by 
adoption of the French language. How- 
ever, when a general prosperity brought 
about a rise of entire groups, such 
groups desired the preservation of their 
speech. 

Since French was regarded as a su- 
perior and distinguished language, lin- 
guistic dualism appeared as a symbol 
of social stratification. This gave the 
Flemings a feeling of inferiority and 
finally of persecution. Since French 
was of much greater international im- 
portance than the Flemish language, it 
conferred upon the Walloons a feeling 
of superiority. They often used to say, 
“Flanders is bilingual but the Walloon 
country is not.” The Walloons did not 
want to be obliged to learn Flemish, 
and the Flemings did not want to be 
forced to learn French, since the Wal- 
loons did not learn their language; 
hence, a conflict of prides and a pref- 
erence for unilingualism. 

The Flemings have secured the po- 
litical and administrative reforms which 
they desired. In their cultural life they 
have adopted literary Dutch, borrowed 
from the Netherlands. This has cer- 
tainly reduced their feeling of inferi- 
ority, without causing it to disappear 
completely. Consciously or uncon- 


sciously, they always expect more sym- 
pathy from their French-speaking com- 
patriots. 

The success of the Flemings, coupled 
with their demographic superiority, has 
created among the Walloons a feeling of 
fear which now expresses itself in a na- 
tionalistic and Francophile -movement. 

A union of the Flemish area with the 
Netherlands is politically and psycho- 
logically impossible, the Netherlanders 
having only too often a disdain for Bel- 
gians in general and for the Flemings 
in particular. A union of the Walloon 
country with France, while easier to 
conceive, would nevertheless be difficult 
to execute. The statements of the se- 
cessionists are often nothing but emo- 
tional expressions of irfitation. 

There remain a number of ties whose 
strength must not be underestimated: 
first, the peculiar situation of Brussels, 
a bilingual city, a symbol of union, and 
very much of a stronghold of Belgian 


unity; second, the numerous economic - 


relations between the two sections of 
the country; third, the relations born of 
political life, in which the conservative 
Walloon minority seeks support from 
the conservative Flemish majority, and 
conversely; fourth, the necessity of the 
international political situation, which 
acts in the direction of a maintenance 
of unity. 

No solution can be found except 
within the framework of Belgium, and 
for this solution legislative and adminis- 
trative reforms are not enough. All 
kinds of relations between the different 
sections of the country must be organ- 
ized and multiplied so as to overcome 
apprehensions and distrust. Sentiments 
can and must change, One inferiority 
complex is but a survival, and another 
has barely been born; the first must dis- 
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appear and the latter must not be 
permitted to grow. This can almost 
certainly be achieved if the general po- 
litical situation remains stable and a 
prosperous economic life is restored. 
Everything depends on prosperity. and 
peace. 
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N THIS paper I shall not dwell on 

the importance of coal for the whole 

of Belgian economic life, but on certain 

economic and social problems which 

stem from the very nature of our coal 
deposits. 

Our coal is deeply embedded ‘in the 
soil, the deposits are not very large (in 
certain mines: the layers have an aver- 
age thickness of only 0.85 meter), and 
the coal beds follow an irregular course. 
A large number of our mines further- 
more have firedamp or present immi- 
nent danger of break-ins. 

The consequences of this situation 
are: (1) higher cost of exploitation than 
in other countries; (2) a lower average 
yield per worker than that of the Ameri- 
can or English miner; (3) a higher price 
per ton of coal produced than in other 
countries, labor costs representing about 
two-thirds of that price; (4) the great- 
est difficulty in the application of ad- 
vanced techniques; and. (5) very dis- 

1 The “question of coal” has been an urgent 
one for every liberated country and for the 
Allied cause during the prosecution of the war 
and the reconstruction of peace. Upon the 
production of coal have depended the running 
of trains and streetcars, the reopening and ex- 
pansion of factories for the production ‘of 
goods for war and civilian needs, the heating 
of homes, the lighting of streets, and thus the 
reconstruction of every country in Europe. 
In turn, the question of labor has been basic 
to the production of coal. It has not always 
been appreciated that some of the current 
manpower difficulties in the European coal in- 
dustry are legacies of a quarter-century or 
more, and their causes, as their trends, have 
therefore been frequently overlooked or misun- 
derstood in recent months. -Professor Jacque- 
myns is an authority on this subject, and 
it is hoped that his article will clarify not only 
the situation of the Belgian coal industry but 
also some of the aspects which the Belgian in- 
dustry shares with that of other European 
countries.—EDIToR. 


agreeable working conditions, such as 
heat, dust, and physical position: re- 
quired of the miner. 

During the last prewar decade there 
was a saying in Belgium, particularly 
in the Walloon provinces which are the 
oldest centers of mining—the trade of 
coal mining is dying. Today the in- 
dustry continues to suffer from a seri- 
ous manpower shortage. 

I have made an investigation of the 
causes and effects of the lack of new- 
comers to the mines before the war and 
at present. The depression of 1930-39 
had little to do with it. Technological 
progress is only one of the causes. So- 
cial evolution is the principal reason 
why “a trade dies in the Walloon coun- 


try. 2 
THE TRADITIONAL PATTERN 


For many years the Walloons, and 
particularly the Borains (inhabitants 
of the Borinage, a region in the province 
of Hainaut) were miners from father to 
son. The mine was the great provider. 
It employed whole families. The wives 
and the children accompanied the hus- 
band to the mine not only for surface 
work but even for the rough toil in the 
pits. 

During the period of long working 
days, low wages, and lamentable hy- 
gienic conditions, at a time when there 
was no question of an eight-hour day, 
of social insurance, of free coal and 
showers (introduced and generally 
adopted after the war of 1914-18), 
these “prisoners of the rock” remained 
faithful to their trade. 


2Cf. G. Jacquemyns, La vie sociale dans le 
Borinage houiller, Bruxelles: Librairie Falk, 
1939; L'Indépendance Belge, Sept. 27, 1930, 
Economic Supplement. 
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The children started work in the 
mines at the age of ten. They per- 
formed minor tasks and helped the 
older workers with patching up the 
timber props in the workrooms. The 
adolescent became a wagon driver, a 
loader or trucker, a machine hand, or a 
scragger. At 18 or 20 years, with a 
little pull from the foreman, he was 
given'“the tools” and a place of timber- 
man at a wall face near his father or a 
relative or friend who taught him the 
art of timber work, of outwitting ter- 
rain movement about his head, or the 
tricks of the veins. Later, those who 
felt themselves strong became diggers, 
originally the only job with an eight- 
hour day, and prepared the coal extrac- 
tion by digging long tunnels in the rock. 
Among the diggers, elite of the elite, 
there were those who became shaft dig- 
gers. Finally, those who in addition to 
their knowledge of the job showed the 
necessary executive abilities, filled the 
supervisory openings. ` 

“In this way the trade of miner com- 
prised a whole hierarchy of successive 
jobs; each mine constituted a social or- 
ganism which renewed itself continu- 
ously by the influx of young people.” ° 

One used to say that the Walloons, 
and especially the Borains, “had this in 
their blood.” 


DESERTION OF THE MINES 


Some figures permit us to see how 
greatly the situation has changed in less 
than a century. In 1845 there were 
10,981 women and children employed 
in the mines, comprising 25.9 per cent 
of the total mine personnel. In 1913 
there were 18,596 women and children, 
but they represented only 12.9 per cent 
of the total, and there were no women 
or girls working in the pits. There have 
been no girls under 16 years in the pits 
since 1900. In 1934 there were 125,705 
people employed in the mines, of which 

3 L’Indépendance Belge, Sept. 27, 1930. 
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11,310, or 9.1 per cent, were women 
and boys and girls from 14 to 20 years 
of .age. 

The traditional pursuit of one’s fa- 
ther’s job resulted only from dire ne- 
cessity. For several years now, the 
young have tried to avoid the mines. 
The compulsory school law of 1914 not 
only pushed up the minimum age of 
employability to 14 years; it actually 
made the children disappear from the 
mines by giving them the opportunity 
for better jobs. i 

Not only are the young attracted by 
other occupations, but also, and par- 
ticularly, the parents themselves desire 
a better life for their children. Today 
only the pressure of need can make a 
parent lead his son to the mine. Even 
before “the First World War many 
miners said, “My son will do as he 
pleases, but he will not go to the mine.” 
Since 1918 it has been increasingly diffi- 
cult to get the necessary manpower for 
our mines, and the opening of new 
mines has been seriously endangered. 

This tendency became even more ac- 
centuated in the years of prosperity. 
In 1920 there were 1,013 boys from 14 
to 16 years of age working in the pits 
and 593 on the surface. In 1928 the 
corresponding figures were 393 and 455. 

Once, in certain communities 70 to 
80 per cent of the men worked in the 
coal mines. In 1914, miners composed 
60 to 70 per cent of the yearly military 
inductees; in 1930, only between 15 and 
20 per cent were miners. By 1940 the 
mines were deserted by the young Wal- 
loons. Nevertheless, technological im- 
provement and manpower from the 
Walloon and Flemish countryside and 
from abroad permitted a continuation 
of the normal production of coal. 

All statistical data demonstrate that 
desertion of the mines has not been 
caused by the depression of 1929. The 
fact that the parents continue to say, 
“Never, never will my children go into 


the mine, rather die of hunger,” shows 
that now the same factors are at work 
as before. f 


CAUSES OF AVOIDANCE OF MINES 


The desertion of the mines has many 
causes. Achille Delattre, the former na- 
tional secretary and now president of 
the mine workers,* believes that this 
desertion goes back to the time when 
the workers’ families started to become 
smaller. Only the mine made it pos- 
sible to feed, even scantily, a large num- 
ber of children. Some income could be 
earned by everyone, even if he was not 
older than nine or ten years. The 
household needed it. Then there was 
no period of apprenticeship during 
which the children remained completely 
dependent on the family. When the 
children became less numerous, there 
came a little more financial ease and 
the son could be apprenticed without 
his becoming too heavy a burden on the 
family. 

After the First World War the living 
conditions of the miners were consider- 
ably improved. The smaller families 
had an income and enjoyed advantages 
much better than those of the miners 
before 1914, who were very often the 
heads of large families. 

Next to this primary cause is one 
of an essentially psychological nature. 
The job of the miner is considered the 
lowest, the humblest, the cheapest of all. 
At the Borinage it is said of one who 
does not make any progress in school, 
“He will always know enough to go to 
the mine.” Of him who toils in the 


4 That is, the Centrale des Mineurs, the So- 
cialist miners’ union which developed from 
the old National Federation of Miners, 
founded in 1889. A miners’ union of com- 
munist leanings developed from the period of 
occupation, the Syndicat Unique des Mineurs. 
Both of these unions are currently affiliated 
with the Belgian General Federation of Labor 
(Fédération Générale du Travail de Belgique). 
—Epiror. 


mine, people think “He’s only a miner, 
that isn’t much.” This attitude deeply 
wounds the self-respect of those who are 
thus stigmatized. With the develop- 
ment of education and with the general 
social evolution, the young people have 
come to resent this lack of status even 
more. He who has abilities for skilled 
work, or even certain artistic talents, 
rebels against the idea that “the miner 
be considered as a man without feeling 
or without ability for intellectual im- 
provement.” 2 

The province of Hainaut (the district 
of the old mines of the Bassin du Sud) 
and the individual communities as such 
have made a considerable effort to im- 
prove education and particularly voca- 
tional schools. The workers have sent 
their children to these schools in large 
numbers, and the graduate of such a 
school looks for a job in a factory or in 
commerce rather than in the mine. 

However, all these factors would not 


have counteracted the dire necessity to | 


go to the mine, if the industrialization 
of the country and economic prosperity 
had not offered new opportunities to 
the labor force. 


MINERS’ GRIEVANCES 


The mine is being charged with all 
kinds of sins. Even though the basis 
for grievance disappeared long ago, peo- 
ple continue to think and talk as if 
nothing had been changed. 

Before 1940 the miner worked seven 
and a half hours per day, had unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, sickness and invalidity in- 
surance, and life insurance. He had a 


retirement pension at 55 years of age.. 


He had free coal. Showers were put at 
his disposal. He often had a convenient 
house with a garden for a reasonable 
rent. In many places he had gained 
a higher social status. All these im- 
provements remained unacknowledged. 
«there was more financial-ease in the 
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home, but there was even less job satis- 
faction. New grievances came to the 
fore (and continue even today to domi- 


nate the scene): the difficulties and dan- - 


gers of the job resulting from moderni- 
zation of the method ‘of exploitation, 
and comparatively low wages. 

The union leaders summarize the 
grievances of the workers as follows: 

1. The modernization, especially 


mechanization, and the new methods ,° 


of exploitation resulting from these 
technological improvements have been 
introduced too abruptly to permit the 
workers an easy adjustment. 

2. The pick hammer, the water pistol, 
and other tools are expensive not only 
because of their price but also because 
the method of their utilization requires 
their frequent removal. 

3. Since the actual method of ex- 
ploitation requires that coal be ex- 
tracted every day from the full height 
and broadest possible width of the wall 
face, the removal of the equipment has 
to take place every day or at least al- 
“most every day. 

4, Thus there is a strict division of 
labor, so that all crews supplement each 
other in their work, “interlock,” in or- 
der to have the equipment render the 
maximum output. 

5. The mechanical equipment makes 
an infernal noise, and because of that 
the workers do not hear, or at least do 
not hear distinctly, the warning sounds 
of shifts in the rock. 

6. Large-scale production frees a 
great amount of gas, and, if the rock is 
brittle and dry, a great amount of dust. 

All the miners say more or less the 
same, but in more violent language. 
They speak of hell, galley slavery, 
forced labor, and of being outcasts. 
They are ready. to believe that certain 
passages of the International apply par- 
ticularly to them. When the revolu- 
tionary hymn is played, the stigmatized 
sing wildly, “Arise, ye pris’ners of star- 
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vation... .” They complain of the 
pressure under which they have to 
work; they complain that they are not 
given a minute of respite; they say 
over and over again that the foremen 
often laugh at their suffering and are 
rude and brutal, especially in their deal- 
ings with the younger workers. ‘They 
regard their work as painful, unhealth- 
ful, and frightening, and think that the 
safety measures leave much to be de- 
sired. They contend that they have 
the highest mortality, that 50 per cent 
die between 40 and 50 years of age. 

Accidents have increased in spite of 
the reduction of the length of the work- 
ing day. The workers blame the ac- 
celerated pace of their work for this in- 
crease. The union leaders have more 
insight. They admit that they have no 
facts on which to base this accusation. 
In order to justify it one would have to 
have statistics showing at what time 
during the day accidents are more fre- 
quent. 

In 1938 the sickness claims were 
twice as high as at the period of the 
introduction of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. They had gone up from 2.3 sick 
days to 4.2 sick days for every hundred 
days of work. ` These statistics do not 
prove anything. The readiness with 
which workers’ claims of sickness bene- 
fits are admitted is a factor the rela- 
tive influence of which cannot be as- 
sessed. 

The question of safety and hygiene 
in the mine has long occupied the Gov- 
ernment and the employer. The miners’ 
unions, which are very powerful, have 
never ceased to fight for greater safety 
Our ex- 
cellent mine police watches very strictly 
over the observance of mine regulations 
and has managed to reduce the number 
of accidents considerably. Alexandre 
Galopin, former governor of the Société 
Générale de Belgique, who was assas- 
sinated during the war, was founder of 


present Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare, Léon-Emile Troclet, seeks ac- 
tively to stimulate progress in health 
conditions in the mines. 

One has said that the illnesses of the 
respiratory system (bronchitis, emphy- 
sema,’ Silicosis, pneumonitis) and the 
heart diseases find many victims among 
the miners. One attributes these health 


conditions to the spoiled air which the’ 


miners have to inhale and to the abrupt 
changes of temperature to which they 
are exposed. 

Many of these observations refer es- 
pecially to the first year after the in- 
troduction of the new production meth- 
ods. The mechanical methods have 
required a long period of improvement 
and adaptation. But progress has been 
made, and the attitudes of the miners 
lag behind the changes which have 
actually occurred. On the other hand, 
from the angle of manpower recruit- 
ment, the beliefs of the people regard- 
ing the nature of mine work are more 
important than the actual conditions. 


WAGES 


Before 1940 all miners were con- 
vinced that the surface workers re- 
ceived wages equivalent to or better 
than those of the workers in the pits. 
Although the living conditions of the 
miners in 1940 had improved as com- 
pared with the period from 1914 to 
1918, they felt that their wages had not 
been raised correspondingly to the 
wages in other branches of industry. 
The period of their highest wages fell 
immediately after the war, 1919 to 
1922. 

At present the union leaders, in or- 
der not to interfere with the economic 
reconstruction of the country, have re- 
frained from pushing wage demands 
which might have been achieved but 
would have resulted in an increase of 
the price of coal, since labor costs rep- 


This lack of elasticity has been pre- - 
judicial to the coal industry in Belgium 
in general and to the wages of the 
workers in particular. It is calculated 
that there is a complete correlation 
between wages and productivity in 
America, England, and Belgium. The 
miners assert that they have been made 
the special victims of the crisis. 


TRAINING OF MINERS 


To the manpower problem has been 
added the problem of training the young 
miners, particularly the skilled workers 
such as timbermen and diggers. 

From the beginning, training in the 
mine has been handled normally by the 
initiative of the workers themselves, 
aided by the moral support of the em- 
ployers. In the last years the pace of 
work has been accelerated and this has 
made it impossible for the qualified 
worker to give of his own time without 
compensation for the instruction of 
learners. The modernization of the 
equipment and the new methods of 
work leave the timberman less time for 
the guidance and advice of trainees 
than before. Under these conditions, 
many men who could have become 
timbermen have remained helpers. A 
great number of adults who have to 
support families see themselves con- 
demned to live on helpers’ wages. , They 
swell the ranks of the discontented.. 
The skilled workers are interested in 
having their colleagues know the trade 
well, since the nature of the work pro- 
motes their solidarity from the view- 
point of wages and from that of safety. 

Faced with the hard fact of a short- 
age of qualified labor, the employers 
make a great effort to assist in training. 
Mr. Gérard Delarge, director of the 
mine of Hornu and Wasmes, several 
years ago created a model school for 
the training of miners directly con- 
nected with the mine. Government 
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agencies have repeatedly taken the in- 
itiative. | 

The purpose of the technical schools 
is the creation of a manpower pool for 
the medium positions in the mining in- 
dustry. They are schools for master 
miners. Courses in mine management 
provide a pool of supervisory person- 
nel. Many vocational schools have or- 
ganized special courses for the training 
of qualified workers. These schools 
have evening courses for miners. How- 


ever, most of. these courses have had to — 


be dropped because of the lack of stu- 
dents. 


SINCE THE WAR 


The gravity of the labor shortage in 
the mines has been accentuated since 
the war of 1940-45. 

Under the German occupation the 
population in general had to undergo 
great moral and physical’ suffering.’ 
The miners were forced to work long 
hours and even on Sundays. They had 
no opportunity to escape from their 
hard job. There grew among them the 
hope that after the war “the miners 
would be kings.” 

After the liberation the “pretenders” 
left the mines in large numbers, and 
` that at the moment when the Minister 
of Public Works and Social Welfare, 
Achille van Acker, after having given 
to Belgium a comprehensive program 
of social insurance which is one of the 
most generous and humanitarian in the 
world (the Van Acker plan), had 
started to draft a new Statute of Miners 
which would assure the miners of social 
advantages of which no union leader 
had dreamed before the war. His suc- 
cessor, Léon-Emile Troclet, did all he 
could to put the statute into effect. 

The executive orders regarding this 
statute were issued on April 14, 1945. 


5 Cf. G. Jacquemyns, La Société belge sous 
Poccupation  allemande—1940-44—Privations 
et Espoirs, Bruxelles: Office de Publicité, 1945. 
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They provide special premiums for em- 
ployees who sign up for pit work, they 
grant an additional payment matching 
the old-age pensions of the miners, they 
anticipate binding power for the de- 
cisions of the National Mixed Commis- 
sion on Mines, they grant deferment of 
military duty for miners doing pit work 
and for mine engineers, loans at low in- 
terest to miners to buy or build a house, 
extra vacations to pit workers, and 
wage increases. 

Special notice should be taken of the 
improvement of the pension system for 
pit workers: after thirty years of work 
the pension is 15,000 francs, and this 
annuity is increased by 1,000 francs 
for every year of additional work. 

The new statute and the new social 
legislation have clearly increased the 
social insurance contribution which the 
employers have to make under the law, 
as shown in Table 1. 


TABLE i-—Socran INSURANCE 





CONTRIBUTIONS 
Miner’s 
Employer's Contri- 
Contributions butions 
(Per cent of (Per 
total wages) cent of 
wages) 
In 1938 
Miners’ pensions..| 6.5 4.5 
Paid vacations....} 2.0 
Family subsidies..} 27.5 francs per 
month for 
men 
15.0 francs per 
month for 
women 
In 1945 
Old-age pensions..| 5.5 
Sickness and in- 
validity....... 2.5 
Unemployment...| 1.0 
Family subsidies..| 6.0 
Paid vacations....| J 6-5 (pit) 


2.5 (surface) 


21.5 (pit) 


Total for 1945.... 
ee 17.5 (surface) 





It is unquestionable that the miners 
enjoy a social legislation which ts su- 
perior to that for all other categories 
of workers. They also enjoy some 
‘benefits in kind which in a period of 
rationing should not be scorned: 

1. Coal: 4,200 kilograms free coal 
per year for workers who are heads of 
or providers for families who are em- 
ployed in mine work or auxiliary occu- 
pations and who fall under the pension 
law for coal miners (a considerable ad- 
vantage at a time when other Belgians 
waited impatiently for 200 kg. of coal 
for the month of October and had been 
without any for several months). 

2. Supplementary food rations, graded 
according to age of worker and strenu- 
ousness of labor; also additional rations 
for stipulated numbers of days of con- 
secutive work; also additional rations 
and special diets for the sick. There is 
also an allowance of 240 grams of to- 
bacco or 200 cigarettes per month (not 
free). 

3. Soap. Pit workers: 9 cakes of im- 


ported soap of about 80 grams per - 


month (not free of charge). Surface 
workers: machine shop and wash house, 
8 cakes; forge and power house, 7 
cakes; measurers and packers, 5 cakes; 
janitors and fire guards, 3 cakes. 

4. Working clothes (not free of 
charge), upon request. 

When the Government took these 
measures to boost the recruitment of 
manpower for the mines it was per- 
fectly aware that they would not work 


miracles, and took other precautions. . 


The same number of the Moniteur of 
April 16 and 17, 1945 in which the new 
Statute of Miners appeared contained 
decrees regarding mobilization of per- 
sonnel and enterprises. 

The wages of the miners have been 
increased more than those paid in other 
industries for which the index figure is 
200 on the basis of 1940 (see Table 2}. 

The new statute and other special 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE Gross WAGES PER 
WorxkinG Day ror ALL MINERS 
IN THE KINGDOM 


January | August 
1938 
(Francs) | (Francs) 








Workers in the veins. ..... 


60.73 | 173.36 
Other pit workers......... 52.13 | 143.22 
Surface workers. ......... 38.65 95.16. 
Pit and surface workers....| 47.99 | 122.49 


measures could not prove effective im- 
mediately. The manpower shortage 
persisted. Achille van Acker, having 
become Prime Minister, chose to be 
Minister of Coal at the same time, be- 
cause the whole economic recovery of 
the country is closely tied to the pro- 
duction of the mines. With enthusiasm 
and determination, often with a smiling 
tenacity, he took up the battle for coal 
and has achieved unquestionable suc- 
cess. However, the production is still 
insufficient. The deficit is largely due 
to lack of manpower and absenteeism 
of employees. 

In spite of all efforts to bolster work- 
ers’ morale, absenteeism is much greater 
than before 1940. Particularly on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays, it represents about 
20 per cent of the total workdays. Ab- 
senteeism on Mondays expresses itself ` 
in a production deficit of between. 8,000 
and 10,000 tons as compared with a 
normal workday. 


Wuat Is THE SOLUTION? 


Will better wages, comprehensive so- 
cial legislation, measures of safety and 
hygiene, a better organization of :train- 
ing, and a generally more realistic ap- 
prehension of the situation of miners 
arrest the desertion of the mines? Will 
the slogan “Never again in the mine” 
find fewer listeners because work in the 
mines now will assure a much more hu- 
man existence and a better adjustment 
to the social evolution in the sense of 
a better life with improved status? 
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It is still too early to answer these 
questions. Already other problems ap- 
pear: a health statute for miners, espe- 
cially a fight against the dust; nation- 
alization of the mines or a national 
association of mines, to which the trade 
associations of the employers are op- 
posed; $ gasification of the coal in the 
veins (an experiment which has been 
actively pursued since the liberation). 

Where: a generous social legislation 
will perhaps prove to be powerless, defi- 


8 La Belgique devant le problème charbon- 
nier, Bruxelles, 1945. 
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nite improvement in the working condi- 
tions, far-reaching changes in the eco- 
nomic structure, may be successful in 
solving this fundamental problem of our . 
country. Or will it be technology, 
rather, that will bring a solution? 

We have a rich natural resource in 
coal. It will be exploited. Social legis- 


lation, improvement in working condi- 


tions, and technological advance, all 
will contribute. Only nations without 
resourcefulness fail to profit from their 
natural riches, and Belgium does not 
belong in that category. 


Belgian Agriculture 


By Lours DELVAUX 


Manuscript received January 1946; final corrections May 1946 


ARMING does not occupy frst 

rank in the economic and social life 
of Belgium. It holds the second place, 
but there it plays a very important role, 
It puts to use practically all the na- 
tional soil not claimed by urban, indus- 
trial activities, the needs of the Army, 
and the lines of communication. Its 
very high average returns place it 
among the’ most progressive and most 
intensive types of agriculture anywhere, 
and in the first rank among those of 
Europe. In certain lines it has pushed 
specialization to the maximum of pos- 
sibility. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


In its most general acceptation, Bel- 
gian agriculture utilizes 83.2 per cent 
of the national soil; that is, 2,540,000 
hectares 31,997,000 hectares arable 
land and 541,000 hectares woods and 
forests—out of 3,050,000 hectares of 
total area. 

Farming employs 17 per cent of the 
labor force; that is, 635,000 persons out 
of 3,751,000, in a total Belgian popula- 
tion of 8,092,000. It is estimated that 
350,000 families or households find their 
only occupation in agriculture. A cer- 
tain number of others find in farming 
a supplementary economic pursuit and 
income. ‘The birth rate in these fami- 
lies is high. There are 307 children per 
hundred farm families as compared with 
106 as a national average, 176 in work- 
ers’ families, and 163 in the families of 
businessmen. . 

Farming is of intensive character and 
uses much manual labor. The labor 
costs amount to about 35 per cent of 
the price ior staple crops such as grains, 
sugar beets, potatoes, and flax, and ani- 

1 One hectare (ha.) = 2.471 acres, 


mal husbandry products such as meat, 
milk, and butter, and 50 to 75 per cent 
of the price for specialized products 
such as fruits, vegetables, and flowers. 
About 80 per cent of the manual work 
is usually done by the members of the 
family. There are only 128,586 hired 
farm hands among a total of 635,000 
persons actively engaged in farming. 

The size of the average Belgian farm 
is about 6 hectares. Thus, 300,000 ` 
farms cultivate a total of 1,800,000 
hectares, while the remaining 132,000 
hectares of farm soil are split up 
among 839,000 units of less than one 
hectare each, which are devoted to ac- 
cessory and complementary types of 
agriculture. Table 1 gives an idea of 
the relative size of farms. 


TABLE 1—Srze or FARMS 





Number of Percentage in | Size of Farms 
Farms Each Class (in hectares) 
195;000 66.8 “LT to 5 
56,000 19.2 5 to 10. 
28,000 9.6 10 to 20 
7,000 2.4 20 to 30 
3,600 1:2 30 to 50 
2,000 0.7 50 to 100 
464 100 and over 
292,064 100.0 


Thus one can say that 69 per cent of 
our farm soil is cultivated by 94,600 
farms of between 5 and 50 hectares. 

The greater part of the cultivated 
soil, 59 per cent, is worked by farmers 
who rent their land. Frequently a 
farmer cultivates one part of his land 
as owner and the other part as tenant. 
Soil is scarce and expensive, and the 
farmer who has to cultivate intensively 
prefers to use his capital for working 
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the land rather than for its purchase. 
Generally, it is the land of highest 
value that is cultivated in that indirect 
fashion. It seems, however, that direct 
exploitation is on the increase, 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In 1939 the capital invested in Bel- 
gian agriculture was estimated at 70 to 
75 billion francs; that is, 60 billions in 
land values (57 billions in soil and 3 
billions in buildings) and 13.3 billions 
in working capital, livestock, machinery, 
and cash on hand. The present esti- 
mate of invested capital is 53.5 billions. 

In 1939, the value of the annual crop 
was estimated at about 10 billions: 
1,865 millions for grains, 6,150 millions 
for animal products, and 1,742 millions 
for garden produce. The considerable 
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discrepancy between the value of ani- 
mal products- and that of grains results 
from the fact that the Belgian farmer 
uses a large part of his grain products 
for animal husbandry. 

About 90 to 95 per cent ‘of these 
products is sold on the domestic market. 
The balance, consisting mostly of spe- 
cialties, is exported. The value of our 
food production represents 80 per cent 
of the value of the food and beverage 
consumption of our country. 

We cannot describe here in detail the 
various agricultural products, but we 
present a table worked out by Mr. 
Fernand Baudhuin, professor at the 
University of Louvain. 

Our production of grains is supple- 
mented by considerable imports of fod- 
der grain: corn, 695,000 tons; rye, 
200,000 tons; linseed, 300,000 tons; 


TABLE 2-—VALUE OF FARM PRODUCTION IN 1939 


Products 


Grains 
Wheat 
Spelt 
Rye 
Barley 
Oats 
Plants for industrial use 
Tobacco 
Sugar beets 
Flax (45,000 ha.) 


Roots 
Chicory for coffee 
Potatoes 
Animal husbandry 
Cattle 
Hogs - 
Butter and milk 
Eggs (per unit of measurement) 
Miscellaneous products l 
Horses, poultry, rabbits, hops, vege- 
tables, cheese, etc.—approximately 


Total gross value of production 


Deductions for seed, grains, and potatoes used at the farms 


Total net value of production 


Production Price per Kilogram Tota! Value 
(in tons) (in francs) (in francs) 

350,000 1.21 423,500,000 
20,000 0.84 16,800,000 . 

350,000 0.78 273,000,000 

51,000 0.95 48,450,000 

725,000 0.81 587,250,000 

6,600 12.00’ 79,200,000 

1,669,000 0.14 233,660,000 

8,500 fr. 382,500,000 

per ha. 

250,000 0.17 42,500,000 

3,300,000 0.39 1,287,000,000 

. 276,000 5.65 1,559,400,000 

177,000 6.50 1,150,500,000 

110,000 20.85 2,293,500,000 

2,000,000,000 0.62 1,240,000,000 

2,000,000,000 

11,617,260,000 

1,500,000,000 


10,117,260,000 





barley, 200,000 tons; which made a 
total of 1,395,000 tons for the year 
1939. 

Certain agricultural specialties are of 
great importance for our exports. For 
example, in 1938 we produced 80,000 
tons of chicory valued at 160 million 
francs, of which 92 million francs’ 
worth were exported; of dried raisins, 
with a total production worth 60 mil- 
lion francs, exports amounted to 27 mil- 
lion francs; of flowers and shrubs with 
a total value of 200 million francs, 87 
million francs’ worth were exported; of 
30,000 horses raised per year, with a 
total value of 140 million francs, 58 
million francs’ worth were exported. 

Belgian agriculture, like Dutch and 
Danish agriculture, uses a great deal of 
artificial fertilizer, of which Table 3 
gives an estimate. 


DEVELOPMENT FROM 1885 To 1945 
The years from 1885 to 1895 com- 


prised one of the worst periods in the 
history of Belgian agriculture since the 
last decades of the eighteenth century. 
The memory of this serious crisis of ten 
years is still with us. The principal 
reasons were the decline in grain prices 
due to the extension of production in 
America and a decrease in the cost of 
transportation. This meant ruin for 
the large peasant farms. The orienta- 
tion of production changed to com- 
mercial animal husbandry. It was 
aided and supported by a moderate 
tariff protection. From 1895 to 1914 
the situation improved progressively 
and equilibrium was finally re-estab- 
lished. 

During the First World War, 1914— 
18, and up to 1929, the general condi- 
tions of farming were favorable, even 
though modest. At the latter year 
the value of agricultural production 
amounted to 16 billion francs. 

The world crisis of 1931-35 had deep 


TABLE 3-—ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 


Fertilizer 


Nitrogen fertilizers (1936-38) 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Sodium Nitrate from Chile 
Synthetic Sodium Nitrate 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Nitrate 
Cyanamide 
Other fertilizers 


Phosphate fertilizers (1938-39) 
Slags Thomas 
Calcium Phosphate 
Superphosphate of Lime 


Potasstum fertilizers, 1938-39° 
Kainite 
Sylvinite 


Total imports 
Exports: Potassium Sulphate (2) 


Net imports 


Tons of Fertilizer Tons of Fertilizing 


Elements 
312,500 56,200 
131,000 26,500 (Nitrogen) 
43,500 6,800 
20,000 3,500 
55,000 8,600 
15,000 2,300 
35,000 6,000 
13,000 2,500 
400,000 72,500 POs 
225,000 . 36,000 P20; 
50,000 19,000 
125,000 17,500 
200,000 28,000 KO 
112,000 53,700 
81,700 KO 
97,500 44,000 


37,700 K.0 


a These figures give the use of potassium (K:0) for Belgium and Luxembourg. For 


Belgium alone it would be a little less. 


According to the International Institute of Agriculture, 


Luxembourg would consume from 1,200 to 1,900 tons of K:0. 
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repercussions in Belgium. In 1934 the 
valué of agricultural products fell to 8 
billion francs—half of that of 1929. 
In 1939 the value of these products 
barely reached 10 billion francs. The 
consequences of this economic crisis 
were to a certain degree alleviated by 
the establishment of tariff protection, 
import quotas, and license fees levied 
on imports. 

During the Second World War, 1939- 
45, agriculture was put under a com- 
‘pulsory yearly plan of production which 
was designed to obtain as rapidly as 
possible bread, cereals, and potatoes, to 
maintain sugar production, and to ob- 
tain more garden produce. ‘This was 
achieved by enforced cultivation of a 
certain acreage, a reduction of cattle— 
‘retaining, however, a sufficient number 
of milk cows—-and a reduction in hogs 
and poultry. Belgium was completely 
blockaded from May 1940, and during 
the first months of the German occupa- 
tion she was emptied of all her reserves 
of livestock. Nevertheless, the people 
have managed to raise by internal agri- 
culture a quantity of food which has 
surpassed the most optimistic forecast. 
However, this has not been done with- 
out great and painful sacrifices. 

Since the end of the war, Belgian 
agriculture tries to resume rapidly its 
old status. It re-establishes its poten- 
tial in all fields with great courage and 
much work. It also prepares its adap- 
tation to the economic trends of our 
near future. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF BELGIAN 
AGRICULTURE 


The organization of Belgian agricul- 
ture for more than half a century has 
found its expression in the Ministry of 
Agriculture with its central, regional, 
and provincial services, and in the large 
private and voluntary associations of 
farmers. 
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The official organization 


Since its creation in 1885, at the be- 
ginning of. the crisis of 1885-95, the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which is one of 
the large: government departments of 
Belgium, has had an essentially ad- 
visory role. It was designed primarily 
to aid, counsel, and instruct the farm- 
ers, to spread technical knowledge, and 
to put scientific progress into practice. 
It has rendered great service and has 
certainly started the remarkable evolu- 
tion of our agriculture from 1895 to the 
present. In all districts of the country 
its field assistants, counselors, and in- 
spectors are in constant and close con- 
tact with the farmers. It maintains a 
series of schools on all levels from cer- 
tain vocational and temporary schools 
to advanced schools of high scientific 
standing. With the great agricultural 
institutions of Gembloux, Louvain, and 
Ghent, the scientific equipment of Bel- 
gian agriculture has within thirty years 
reached a remarkable and accomplished 
state of development. 

In the sphere of forestry the Ministry 
of Agriculture has a direct and exclusive 
function, i.e.,.the administration of the 
public domain amounting to 341,000. 
hectares of woods and forests. 

During the last fifteen years, particu- 
larly since 1930 and following the de- 
pression, the Ministry of Agriculture 
has co-operated with other Cabinet de- 
partments in economic matters, and at 
an increasing rate in the official regula- 
tion of agricultural production by im- 
port, export, and trade regulations, and 
by decrees governing the use of home 
products. During this period the edu- 
cational services of the Ministry have 
left their mark in all branches of agri- 
cultural activity. 

At the fringe of its own normal and 
traditional services, the Ministry has 
been instrumental in the creation of 
special organizations which are better 
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special conditions which they serve, 
such as the National Office of Farm 
Credit, the National Society of Small 
Landholdings, the National Dairy Office, 
and the National Office for Farm Mar- 
kets. 

For about the last century, there has 
existed an official representation of 
farmers besides the public agencies. It 
has been developed and completed in 
various spurts. It is composed of pro- 
fessional consultant organizations with- 
out any economic function, founded 
spontaneously by the farmers them- 
selves following official models and ap- 
proved or recognized by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Membership is optional. 
Corresponding to the lowest level of ad- 
ministrative organization, the “Canton,” 
there is the Farm Committee; then at 
the provincial level there are the Pro- 


vincial Agricultural Society, the Pro-. 


vincial Agricultural Commission, and 
the Provincial Chamber of Agriculture, 
founded in 1924; and finally, the cap- 
stone, the Superior Council of Agricul- 
ture. 

The record of these organizations has 
been neither encouraging nor construc- 
tive, except perhaps for the Superior 
Council of Agriculture. 


Voluntary private associations 


In addition to this official, or so- 
called official, representation in connec- 
tion with governmental agencies, the 
farmers themselves have founded, inde- 
pendently and by private initiative, as- 
sociations of great comprehensiveness 
and power. 
economic functions such as banking, 
purchase of raw materials, sales, insur- 
ance, and vocational and civic educa- 
tion. Generally these are purely in- 
formal associations, which assume only 
those legal forms which are indispen- 
sable and inevitable for some of their 
activities. ‘They are neither trade as- 


These associations serve - 
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ally, in many respects they play ‘the role 
and perform the functions of such or- 
ganizations. 

From all angles the oldest and most 
important is the Boerenbond (“Farmers 
League”), created in 1892, with head- 
quarters at Louvain. It includes in its 
membership the great majority of farm- 
ers in the Flemish provinces. After a 
half-century of activity it represents a 
great economic, political, and social 
power, and plays a significant role in 
the agricultural life of Belgium. 

In the French-speaking Walloon prov- 
inces there are two associations which 
were created in the period between 
the two wars—the Agricultural Trade 
Unions (1919) and the Belgian Agri- 
cultural Alliance (1930). Both organ- 
ize the farmers in the French-speaking 
provinces and try to fill in their region 
the role which the Boerenbond plays in 
the Flemish provinces. 

Since the end of the war there are 
indications of a strong trend toward the 
creation of a compulsory trade organi- 
zation of farmers. 


FarM Pouitics 


Lack of space prevents me from de- 
scribing even briefly the history of farm 
politics in the period between the two 
wars. During that quarter of a cem 
tury our agriculture had.to try con- 
stantly to strike an equilibrium that 
assured the profitability of its own prod- 
ucts and at the same time prevented an 
unfavorable influence on living costs 
and thereby on the level of salaries and 
industrial profit. Belgium, which is 
highly industrialized, must export a 
large part of its industrial production. 

At the present moment our agricul- 
ture works in an all-out effort to reach 
its prewar output, to bring back into 
working order the devastated, inun- 
dated, and impoverished soil, to recon- 
struct the buildings which have been 
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destroyed or damaged, to replace its im- 
plements, to replenish its stocks of milk 


cows, hogs, and poultry, all three of. 


which are considerably reduced in num- 
ber as well as quality, and to rehabili- 
tate its woods and timberlands, which 
have been depleted by excessive and 
premature lumbering or damaged by 
military operations. A preliminary esti- 
mate of the material damage which our 
agriculture suffered between 1940 and 


1945, due to- the occupation by the ` 


enemy or to the war, amounts to 5 bil- 
lion francs. 


Thus Belgian agriculture is adapting 


itself to the new economic trends which 
.in the near future will grow out of the 
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restoration of world peace. It has just 
taken an active part in the International 
Conference on Food and Agriculture 
(FAQ) held in Quebec in October 1945. 
It fulfills painstakingly its own obliga- 
tion under the economic agreement be- 
tween Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. 

However difficult and trying the prob- 
lems of the future will doubtless be, 
Belgian agriculture looks ahead with 
calmness and confidence. Tomorrow, as 
yesterday, it will know how to serve 
the national prosperity with its reserves 
of energy, courage, and industry, with 
its professional know-how and a long ' 
and varied experience. 


Louis Delvaux, Doctor of Laws, served as a member of the Belgian Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives from 1936 to 1946. He was Minister of Agriculture in the first Van Acker 
government (February—August 1945) and secretary general of the Belgian Catholic Party 
from 1921 to 1934. He is co-author of commentaries on the law of land lease and land 
rents, and is a contributor to various publications on agricultural and political subjects. 


Belgium’s Unemployment Problem 


By Lton-H. Dupriez 


Manuscript received December 1945; final corrections May 1946 


N FEBRUARY 1937 an extensive 
social census by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment enabled us, for the first time, 
to determine to what extent current 
Statistics of unemployment of insured 
persons covered the unemployment 
situation of Belgium. The census dis- 
closed 184,550 unemployed, of whom 
122,307 were insured workers and thus 
included in current statistics. This 
meant that for every 1,000 persons in 
the realm there were 24 unemployed. 
The number of people occupied in in- 
dustry and commerce being 1,589,541, 
unemployment was thus equal to 10.8 
per cent of the industrial and com- 
mercial population. At that time, un- 
employment among workers covered by 
social insurance was 13.7 per cent. 
This was a period of prosperity whose 
conditions of employment and unem- 
ployment were influenced by two fac- 
tors. First, Belgium did not experience, 
after World War I, any structural un- 
employment, as the monetary events 
succeeding that war stimulated indus- 
trial expansion along traditional lines 
for many vears. Second, by adhering 
too long to the gold standard, Belgium 
got its recovery under way only in 1935 
and was unable to carry its movement 
of expansion as far as many other coun- 
tries, especially those in the sterling 
area. Employment was therefore not 
carried to its cyclical maximum in 1937, 
but a detailed analysis revealed that 
there remained little unemployment 
which could be traced to specific struc- 
tural maladjustments. The number of 
insured unemployed fell to 102,000 in 
July 1937, but, influenced by declining 
business conditions, it increased to 
173,000 two years later (July 1939). 
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War DEVELOPMENTS 


The German war menace, before the 
invasion of 1940, drew several hundred 
thousand men into the armed forces; 
and the war itself increased this figure 
to about three-quarters of a million. 
Furthermore, all men between 16 and 
35 years of age were ordered by the 
Government to leave the country, in 
order to clear it of its best manpower 
and of the men most menaced by de- 
portation. Many other people fol- 
lowed, and the country’s life was 
stopped until well into the summer of 
1940 by the vast exodus of its people 
into southern France. The men from 
the armed forces remaining in Belgium 
were mostly demobilized, about 150,000 
of them being taken to prisoners’ camps 
in Germany—a figure which was later 
reduced by one-half. 

The moral problem which then faced 
the industrial and administrative au- 
thorities in Belgium, at a time when 
struggle seemed of little avail, was to 
decide how far industrial work should 
be resumed in the country. The de- 
cision was all the more serious because 
under duress there was no way of re- 
treating later; and it was rendered diffi- 
cult by the fact that formal discussions 
and the laying down of definite lines 
of policy were obviously impossible. 
Neither the moral nor the material con- 
ditions of the time, nor the degree of 
duress to be expected and to be-ac- 
cepted by the whole population, war- 
ranted the very drastic attitude of 
1914-18. At that time industry, except 
coal mining and food, had come practi- 
cally to a standstill; railroad and postal 
employees had stopped work; and an 
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important part of Belgium’s population 


remained unemployed during the whole - 


war, deportations on an extensive scale 
beginning only in 1917. 

In 1914-18 the industrial population 
could be kept idle because Hoover’s 
American Relief Fund furnished it a 
means of subsistence. Although its aim 
was benevolent, the fund actually kept 
an important working force away from 
the German war effort. No such help 
was to be expected this time, because 
the United Nations were not ready to 
give it, and because the Germans were 
not ready to let occupied Europe stand 
idle. Our very limited food supplies, 
therefore, had to be supplemented by 
imports. Furthermore, in 1914-18 it 
was possible for the Belgian National 
Committee, working in co-operation 
with the Relief Fund, to distribute 
money allowances to idle workers with 
which to buy food. One of the first 
_ German aims in 1940 was to see to it 
that no dole or allowances should be 
paid out to people who did not want to 
work. It was therefore impossible to 
organize any food and income distribu- 
tion on a large scale except through 
work enabling the payment of wages. 

Employers had no choice but to give 
work to their employees or leave them 
idle and thus subject to mass deporta- 
tion, unless the Germans found the 
necessary personnel to take over Bel- 
gian plants and work them themselves. 
Would the German war effort get better 
results out of orders placed with local 
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plants, with all the opportunities for 
delay and intelligent sabotage, than 
from using Belgian manpower in Ger- 
many or in plants managed by them- 


selves? The question was open to 
doubt, as later events abundantly 
proved. But the social implications 


of mass deportation were such that 
a refusal of employers to provide work 
or of employees to work could not oc- 
cur on a great scale. Finally, it was 
clear that as long as the blockade lasted 
there was little prospect of bringing the 
level of production back to anything 
like normal, the lack of raw materials 
resulting in a very much lower level of 
production and thus of employment. 

As a result of these dire necessities it 
was considered that only the production 
of specific war matériel was to be flatly 
refused, and that other economic activi- 
ties should be resumed, at least to a cer- 
tain extent. It would then be up to 
each one individually to see to it that 
as much of his activity as possible 
should be diverted from the war effort 
to civilian uses, that delays should be 
introduced into the productive proc- 
esses, that deliveries should not be up 
to required standards, and, insofar as 
prices or finances permitted, that the 
working force should be used _ineffi- 
ciently or diverted from direct produc- 
tion. 


Production levels 


Table 1 gives a summary idea of the 
level of activity which was officially ob- 


TABLE 1-—PRopuUCcTION IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


7 Per C 
(high ie reduces January-March 1944 1944 of 1937 

Coal 2,473,000 tons 1,683,000 tons 68 
Coke 489,000 ‘ 324,000 ‘ 66 
Iron 320,000 “ 140,000 * 44 
Steel 231,000 “ 99,000 “ 43 
Cotton thread 5,835 “ 503 “ 9 
Gas 64,086,000 m.? 60,196,000 m.? 94 
Electricity 462 mil. kw-h 426 mil. kw-h 92 


SSVI UL LUC Lild@l1l LIIUUSLIICS. 

As regards efficiency, the following 
data of production per head indicate 
the loss of manpower involved by the 
way in which industry was run: coal 
per day, average for 1937, 0.78 ton; 
January—March 1944, 0.54 ton, or 69 
per cent cf 1937 production; cotton 
spinning per month, average for 1937, 
312 kilograms; January-March 1944, 
165 kilograms, or 53 per cent of 1937 
production.? 

- Given these levels of production in 
basic industries and the standstill in 
many peacetime activities, especially in 
processing finished goods, there re- 
mained important idle working forces. 
Our main fear, therefore, was the pres- 
sure that would be brought on Belgian 
people to go to work in Germany. As 
a matter of fact, in their buoyant opti- 
mism of 1940, the Germans first tried to 
lure the workers to Germany by high 
wages, big allowances and advantages 
to the family in Belgium, and so forth. 
When this gave little result, it was sup- 
plemented by refusal of the dole to 
those unemployed declining to work in 
Germany. Somewhat later, the unem- 
ployed, and then men occupied in work 
not considered essential by the Ger- 
mans, were ordered transferred to Ger- 
many, pressure being put on them by 
the refusal of food coupons and some- 
times by action upon relatives. More 
and more severe measures had to be 
taken. All the employment exchanges 
were put under direct German control 
(the hated Werbestellen), general regis- 
tration of men was made compulsory, 
control of personnel of the plants was 
enforced against heavy opposition, and 


_ 1 These are official figures, but both produc- 
tion and manpower were really higher than 
these figures. However, hidden manpower was 
certainly more important than unregistered 
production, and both of these items were di- 
verted from the war effort. 
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Number of deportees 


As a result of all these pressures, the 
number of people sent to Germany (as 
officially estimated in the summer of 
1944) was about 425,000, including 
67,000 prisoners of war and about 
20,000 political prisoners. In fact, this 
estimate included a substantial part of 
those who were ordered to Germany but 
managed to disappear, and it was known 
that trains of deportees carried only a 
small fraction of the men actually regis- 
tered to go. Statistics of returns from 
Germany since VE-day show the extent 
of the discrepancy, for up to August 15, 
1945 about 245,000 people had re- 
turned, of whom 63,456 were prisoners 
of war, 8,966 political prisoners (casu- 
alties being very heavy), and 181,695 
civilians, i.e. mostly workers. Esti- 
mates of people not yet returned run 
between 20,000 and 30,000. 

Toward the end of the occupation 
the country’s labor force was thus dis- 
organized, beyond the extent of de- 
portations, by the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of men had to keep away 
from home and from normal occupa- 
tion. The growth of the underground 
was in direct relation with the pressure 
put upon the men; the number of peo- 
ple engaged in various black~market ac- 
tivities also grew, as more and more 
people had to find a living outside of all 
recognized and regular activities; and 
many young men were simply hidden 
with the help of their parents and- un- 
able to engage in any serious work. 


SINCE LIBERATION 


The country’s liberation in September 
1944 did not result for some time in any 
substantial alleviation of the employ- 
ment situation. As long as supplies had 
to come from Normandy, none were 
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available for running Belgian industry; 
the limited trade which we had with 
neighboring countries was severed and 
some vital supplies were cut off; the 
Intricate arrangements of the black 
market, which had arranged many diffi- 
culties during occupation, often broke 
down; and the coal situation became 
much more critical. As a result of this, 
the country’s main industries, such as 
textile, glass, cement, and nonferrous 
metals, came to an absolute standstill, 
while coal and iron production fell to 
very low levels. The liberation of Ant- 
werp did not bring any immediate re- 
lief and it took time before the most es- 
sential raw materials could be brought 
to the. port. Even then, there were 
shortages of coal, gas, and electricity 
for processing goods in substantial 
quantity. 

The level of basic production was still 
distressingly low in July 1945. Since 
then it has increased materially, the 
index of industrial production being at 
57 per cent of 1936-38 in December 
1945. Coal production reached 80 per 
cent of normal in March 1946, with tex- 
tiles not far behind; but metal produc- 
tion is still only ‘about half of normal. 

In such conditions it is rather para- 
doxical that as early as August 30, 1945 
there should have been only 112,864 
registered unemployed, as against 
102,000 in July 1937—notwithstanding 
the fact that since May 250,000 people, 
among -whom perhaps 200,000 were 
workmen, returned from Germany. In 
March 1946 the figure had fallen to 
about 75,000. On all sides there is gen- 
eral complaint that the necessary labor 
cannot be found; the labor market is 
obviously a very unbalanced sellers’ 
market, although, for lack of coal and 
various raw materials, basic production 
_is still much below normal. 

The labor market is thus obviously 
suffering from very severe maladjust- 
_ ments, which the moderate figure of un- 
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employment conceals; and the danger 
of maintaining levels of “employment” 
and high nominal incomes which do not 
correspond to real production cannot 
be overrated. In such circumstances it 
is impossible to give people a real stand- 
ard of living corresponding to what 
they believe their income entitles them 
to, and cumulative processes of bidding 
up nominal incomes develop. 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


The crucial problem of the moment 
is therefore to determine in what excep- 
tional ways the labor force of the coun- 
try is occupied and what hinders its 
return to normal occupations. First, 
there were about 130,000 men employed 
directly by the Allied armies in various 
services in the summer of 1945. This 
figure thereafter declined, as the Allied 
military authorities in Belgium gradu- 
ally reduced the number of Belgian ci- 
villians employed by them. In March 
1946 the number employed had dwin- 
died to about 35,000. These temporary 
jobs have been eagerly sought by Bel- 
gian workers, first, because, through 
some lack of co-ordination in'policy, the 
remuneration for such jobs was set sub- 
stantially higher than in industry and 
drew skilled workers into unskilled jobs; 
second, because indirect advantages, 
such as free meals, were a dominant 
factor in the very severe food situation 
of the winter of 1944-45. These vari- 
ous incentives tended gradually to di- 
minish in importance. 

Official services during and since the 
war have also required much personnel. 
First among these is the new army, 
which has ‘enlisted many young men. 
Ministries and various agencies of con- 
trol have also recruited new personnel. 
As for private demand, there has been 
strong competition for workmen for re- 
moval of debris and urgent repairs to 
damaged property. 


It must be remembered that during 
the war many hundreds of thousands of 
people were driven to such jobs by ne- 
cessity or by lure of profit; they have 
gained a wide experience, a spirit of 
enterprise, an excitement from danger, 
and often a level of income which are 
not forsaken without resistance. And 
unfortunately the presence in the coun- 
try of armies oversupplied with the ne- 
cessities of life amidst a population re- 
maining, until about April 1945, in 
worse economic circumstances than dur- 
ing the occupation redeveloped many 
opportunities for important and easy 
gains. l 

Resettlement of these people into nor- 
mal productive processes is possible 
only as all these high and easy scarcity 
profits disappear. Some have already 
gone and others are dwindling, espe- 
cially in agriculture. But scarcity con- 
ditions maintain high commercial prof- 
its, on normal as well as on black 
markets. The more severe economic 
conditions still prevailing in all coun- 
tries around Belgium have also rede- 
veloped intense smuggling and post- 
poned the re-establishment of normal 
internal markets. 


Problem of resettlement 


The trouble of resettlement of workers 
into normal peacetime productive proc- 
esses is thus very different from the prob- 
lem of reconversion which faces those of 
the United Nations which have adapted 
their industry to war needs. Belgian 
industrial plants have been transformed 
for war uses to only a slight extent. 
Prewar productive apparatus and loca- 


tion of industry are substantially pre- 


served, although often worn out. But 
the men have been thrown into new ac- 
tivities, have acquired new skills or 
new levels of income, have developed 
new tastes and desires. Old skills have 
not always beer maintained, and the 
younger men have not acquired them. 


It will thus take time and economic 
pressure to render the wartime activi- 
ties unprofitable and to make normal 
work the most profitable. outlook for 
the individual. , | 

The most serious bottleneck of the 
labor situation is at present in the coal 
mines. Shortage of coal is holding back 
production in all industries and will 
probably continue to do so for some 
time to come, though serious efforts are 
being made to overcome the difficulty.? 
` The present divergence between the 
demand for labor arising from produc- 
tion levels in the country’s main indus- 
tries and the scarcity of labor shows 
the vast.amount of redistribution of la- 
bor which must be brought about. The 
wage structure itself is profoundly dis- 
located, as women’s wages have -in- 
creased much more than men’s, un- 
skilled workers’ wages more than skilled, 
and wages in odd jobs much more than 
in standard industrial occupations. 

The present situation cannot continue 
when the labor force adapts itself to > 
the developing needs of the country. 
This type of adaptation is hampered by 
the present disequilibrium of the labor 
market, which favors an uneconomic 
organization of production; but when it 
comes about, it will bring labor into 
more normal channels of production, 
increase industrial productivity, and, by 
reducing market scarcities and scarcity 
prices, increase the purchasing power of 
wages substantially. The scope of this 
redistribution, which is bound to come, 
and its social consequences, should not 
be underestimated. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As bottlenecks in raw materials and 
power diminish and as growing abun- 


2 This situation is fully dealt with in two 
articles in this volume. See Jean Vercleyen, 
“The Battle of Coal,” and Guillaume Jacque- 
myns, “The Miners.” —-EDITOR’S NOTE. 
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dance squeezes out black-market profits, 
it is ‘to be expected that most of our 
working force will fall back into the 
regular channels of productive proc- 
esses. It is also to be expected that as 
the level of activity rises in every plant 
the efficiency per head will increase 
considerably, maintenance staffs hav- 
ing been kept high through the war for 
social reasons. Shortages of appropri- 
ate materials have also produced ineffi- 
clency during the war, and here progress 
is to be expected. All these changes 
must tend to bring the country back to- 
ward prewar levels of production. 

But amid the hopes and expectations 
of the United Nations this is obviously 
not enough, and if Belgium is not faced 
with an important problem of recon- 
version from war to peace, the struc- 
tural deficiencies of our industrial sys- 
tem are no less easy to solve. Our 
industry has benefited from none of the 
new techniques and progressive methods 
of organization entailed by war produc- 
tion. It has not accumulated modern 
machinery which could be put to effec- 
tive use for peace purposes. It has not 
increased its capacity. Its leaders are 
only now becoming aware of new scien- 
tific and technical discoveries, insofar 
as these have been made public. Finally, 
whereas plants working abroad at full 
capacity: for the war effort have ac- 
cumulated substantial profits and re- 
serves, many important Belgian plants 
have thrown their liquid assets into the 
battle to maintain employment without 
corresponding deliveries, and the mone- 
tary reforms of October 1944 have 
further reduced these depleted reserves. 
Profit and loss accounts of 1944 and 
1945 have been very bad. 

‘The structural problem of providing 
jobs in a more efficient industry is thus 
one of reconstruction and rapid develop- 
ment rather than of reconversion. Up 
to recent times everything has been 
conducive to a loss of efficiency, and we 
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are thus not faced with the problem of 
utilizing a sudden increase of efficiency, 
which haunts the American economy to- 
day. On the contrary, the problem is 
to create that efficiency as fast as we 
can, in order to hold our position in the 
civilized world and to increase our 
standard of living. 

The experience of the 1920’s has 
taught us the dangers with which too 
easy monetary conditions are fraught, 


. as regards industrial development, tech- 


nical progress, and social conditions. 
Immediate full employment may not be 
bought at the expense of secular devel- 
opment without danger for a country’s 
international position. As, notwith- 
standing monetary reforms, monetary 
conditions will remain abundant and 
easy for some time, it is to be expected 
that redistribution and re-employment 
of Jabor will require no monetary meas- 
ures and will even allow restrictionist 
policies to continue. Where progress is 
needed, no useless laxity in financial 
policies should be tolerated, as it is 
conducive to false investment and. false 
distribution of labor. This should be 
true of the reconstruction period, until 
the Belgian economy falls in line with 
the British and American economies as 
regards wages, costs, and prices. 

From that point, the hopes of the 
Belgian workers as regards employment 
prospects should be as good or as bad 
as those of the workers of the key 
industrial countries. If international em- 
ployment policies succeed in maintain- 
ing high and stable levels of employ- 
ment, Belgian workers will undoubtedly 
benefit by these policies; if they fail, 
what local policies can do will only 
amount to reducing the strain. Most 
probably, a sound policy of regular 
structural development can do more 
than local employment policy to di- 
minish the intensity of any crisis. But 
this should not absolve us from all re- 
sponsibility in regard to the swings in 


or by persuasion, we can contribute to bring the world to correct and effective 
the vast amount of experience and employment policies. 


Léon-H. Dupriez, Doctor of Laws and Doctor in Political and Social Science, is a 
professor at Louvain University and a member of the board of that university’s Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, where he has directed research work in economics since 
1928. From 1930 to 1940 he was editor of the Institute Bulletin, a quarterly review of 
Belgian economic and social conditions. He is chairman of the Employment Committee 
of the International Labor .O ffice. 
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. Pomar Problems in the Long Pull Ahead 
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O UNDERSTAND fully the needs 

and the program of the Belgian po- 
litical economy in the long run, it is 
certainly not useless to show through a 
few figures certain fundamental ele- 
ments of the structure of: Belgium. 
Over an area of approximately 30,000 


square kilometers (about 11,775 square. 


miles), Belgium numbers a population 
of about 8,500,000. This represents a 
population density of 365 people per 
square kilometer, compared, for ex- 
ample, to the density of population in 
the United States of 19 people per 
square kilometer. 

' Belgium is covered with a very dense 
network of communications. The length 
of the railways is estimated at more 
than 5,000 kilometers; * that is approxi- 
mately 165 meters? of railroad per 
square kilometer. The length of the 
major highways is more than 10,000 
kilometers, and that of the less im- 
portant roads 34,000 kilometers. Per 
square kilometer of area there are, then, 
almost 1.5 kilometers of roadway. The 
internal navigable waterways stretch to 
a length of approximately 1,700 kilom- 
eters; that is approximately 55 meters 
per square kilometer of territory. ‘These 
figures show to better advantage the 
density of the means of communication 
within the country if they. are com- 
pared with the corresponding data for 
the United States, where the railroad 
network amounts to approximately 50 
meters per square kilometer, roads to 
almost 700 meters per square kilometer, 
and internal navigable waterways to 6 
meters per square kilometer. 


1 One kilometer = 0.62137 mile. 
2 One meter = 39.37 inches. 
3 One square kilometer = 0.3861 square mile. 


ECONOMIC OBSOLESCENCE 


On the eve of the Second World War 
the Belgian economic structure was al- 
ready suffering from obsolescence. Sev- 
eral of its industries had allowed them- 
selves to be outdistanced in the tech- 
nical field by competitor countries. 
During the period between the two 
wars, the general economic situation 
and particularly the mistakes made in 
mometary policy scarcely encouraged 
structural reforms necessary to main- 
tain the Belgian economy at the gen- 
eral level of world progress. From 
1920 to 1926 the monetary inflation, 
then in 1926 the stabilization of the 
currency at a lower rate than the rela- 
tive level of Belgian and foreign prices, 
created abnormal economic conditions. 
From that time until 1929, producers 
were not compelled to adopt desirable 
changes and were content for the most 
part to maintain their activities along 
traditional lines. 

The economic crisis of 1929 to 1935, 
made worse from 1931 on by monetary 
overvaluation resulting from the fall 
of the pound sterling and later of the 
dollar, was of such intensity that it did 
not make for the healthy changes in 
the technical field which are normally 
realized during periods of economic de- 
pression. The concern to avoid exag- 
gerated financial losses won over the 
concern to proceed with the moderniza- 
tion and rationalization of enterprises. 
The devaluation in 1935 re-established 
more satisfactory market conditions, 
but the approach of the Second World 
War was scarcely propitious for the 
opening of new business and an orienta- 
tion toward new manufactures. 
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The occupation of the country by the 
enemy for fifty-two months aggravated 
the delays in making adjustments com- 
pared to those of competing foreign 
countries. All during this period, there- 
fore, when the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
especially, developed to the maximum 
their productive capacity, achieved new 
and substantial technical progress, and 
improved the output of their labor, 
Belgian business operated at a dimin- 
ished rate in trying as an occupied 
country to contribute to the common 
victory by a reduction in output. 

Belgian industry now finds itself with 
old, worn-out tool stocks and a laboring 
class accustomed for more than four 
years to sabotage and to evading regu- 
lations imposed on it by the occupying 
power. Countries which before were 
customers have now become suppliers; 
contacts with former markets are hard 
to re-establish, and enormous efforts 
must be made to find and recapture 
them. 


Necessity ror Lonc-Run Poticy 


The necessity for a long-run policy, 
then, takes on special importance for 
Belgium at this time. Public opinion is 
perfectly aware of this. With a very 
dense population but having only a 
few raw materials, Belgium is essen- 
tially a manufacturing country, more 
dependent than many others on her 
foreign trade. The structure of her 
economy must therefore be adjusted 
anew so that it may profit from all the 
favorable opportunities presented by 
joint international action and the im- 
provement in the economic situation of 
the big countries. 

Long-term economic policy must not 
be thought of in terms of the Russian 
or German five-year plans, whose 
strictly determined objectives were to 
be reached in a more or less definite 
time. It must rather consist of general 
' directives on the subject of the eco- 


nomic orientation to be followed as far 
as the internal and external possibilities 
for the Belgian economy are concerned. 
These directives should be flexible so 
that changes may be made to conform 
to the economic development of foreign 
countries. 

The essential objective of this long- 
run economic policy will be to stimu- 
late, in the various parts of the economy, 
the structural reforms needed for elimi- 
nating fundamental disequilibrium and 
for making possible in this way a rise 
in labor productivity through growing 
investments, continued effort toward 
better organization of production, and 
better preparation of the workers for 
their jobs. This policy will help to 
achieve a constant improvement in the 
standard of living within the frame- 
work of a united policy, which aims to 
keep the amount of employment as high 
and as stable as possible. 

The examination of the essential 
characteristics of the present structure 
of Belgium will allow us to define the 
fundamentals of such a policy. 


GEOGRAPHIC SITUATION AND COM- 
MUNICATION FACILITIES 


Situated in the center of one of the 
most industrialized. and economically 
most developed regions in the world, 
Belgium has available an abundance of 
éxcellent road, rail, water, and sea 
routes. She forms a very important 
center of commercial movement and 
manufactures. 

The existence of excellent means of 
communication enables Belgium to ob- 
tain easily and cheaply the food and 
other products which are necessary for 
the subsistence of her population. In 
this way she can maintain a relatively 
low cost of living and nominal wages 
which actually ensure high real income. 
A policy of relatively low prices and 
correspondingly low wages is, moreover, 
necessary in order that this small coun- 
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try may profit from all the advantages 
of her geographical and economic con- 
ditions which are favorable to interna- 
tional trade, by inducing foreigners to 
use to the full the possibilities offered 
by her markets. The demands of in- 
ternational competition require her to 
seek the raising of real wages, not by 
raising nominal wages higher’ than the 
rise in the cost of living, but by obtain- 
ing a more favorable cost of living than 
that in competing countries by means 
of a liberal policy of importation and 
by seeking the maximum productivity 
of work. 

The port of Antwerp has the use of 
a very extensive area much larger than 
Belgium itself, thanks to river com- 
munications connecting it with the 
Meuse and the Rhine. This combina- 
tion of factors makes Antwerp, quite 
naturally, a commercial bridgehead in 
western Europe for countries overseas. 
From this it is plain that Belgium 
should continue to favor, for example, 
as she had already done a few years 
before the late conflict, the assembly of 
automobile parts. . 

This policy consists of levying only 
very low customs duties on essential 
parts, such as motors, car lifts (ponts) 
and gearboxes, whose net cost is lowered 
by mass production, which cannot be 
carried as far in Belgium as in the 
United States. On the contrary, the as- 
sembled car should have higher duties 
levied on it. The production assembled 
in Belgium and destined for the national 
market, as well as for export, means 
the inclusion, therefore, of an important 
part of Belgian material and labor. 


RICHES OF THE SUBSOIL 


Coal is the chief natural resource in 
Belgium. The mining industry is one 
of those going through an undeniable 
crisis of obsolescence. The southern 
coal pits are on their way to being de- 
pleted, while in the northern part of 
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the country extraction is of very recent 
date. In general, the Belgian deposits 
are worked with difficulty because the 
coal veins are narrow and in rugged 
country. This impedes progress in 
mechanization. 

The raising of wages and social bene- 
fits for the miners in order to keep la- 
bor in the mines contributes greatly to 
an increase in the net cost, while at the 
same time the selling price must not rise 
to such a level that it hinders the ex- 
pansion of the consuming industries. 
The way of working out an efficient 
system of operating the coal mines and 
of setting a price on the coal and its de- 
rivatives presents an urgent problem of 
structural reform which is difficult to 
solve. 

The establishment of a large metal- 
Jurgical industry in Belgium had its 
start in the existence, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, of relatively 
abundant resources of iron ore. These 
deposits are now exhausted, but Bel- 
gian iron manufacturing can use ore 
from the nearby pits of French Lor- 
raine. This makes it natural to use the 
Thomas rather than the Martin process 
in Belgium. To regain its capacity for 
completion, Belgian iron manufacturing 
will have to seek production of the best 
quality, not only by intensifying the 
manufacture of special steel alloys, but 
also by improving ordinary steel alloys. 
This will involve, for example, the in- 
stallation of a larger number of electric 
furnaces. The rolling mills will have to 
become efficient by giving up the un- 
economic practice of trying each one to 
produce the entire list of possible prod- 
ucts. Similar efforts in specialization 
and search for quality will have to be 
carried out in the manufacturing in- 
dustry where there are structural de- 
fects characterized by an outdated 
technique and an outmoded working 
organization. 

The other mining resources of the 


paving stone, and limestone, which are 
basic to the construction industries, such 
as the cement industry. Very abundant 
clay in certain regions of the country 
has permitted the growth of industries 
making brick heat-resistant products, 
chinaware, and crockery. The sand de- 
posits are also necessary for the exten- 
sive development of the glass and mir- 
ror industries. 

In all these industries rooted in our 
country for a long time, as well as in 
the textile industry, specialization and 
improvement of quality of product can 
alone help them to occupy a satisfac- 
tory place in international competition. 
In support of this, the Government will 
have to improve greatly technical train- 
ing; give strong impetus to applied 
scientific research in industry, agricul- 
ture, and commerce by creating large 
laboratories in collaboration with the 
universities and the trade associations; 
and promote technical development 
particularly by a policy of low interest 
rates extending through all sectors of 
economic life. 

Belgian production must be sold 
mostly in foreign markets. It is to 
Belgium’s interest to leave to newly in- 
dustrialized countries the manufacture 
of cheap articles. 
the making of goods requiring diffi- 
cult technique, the maximum of highly 
skilled labor, and a complicated tool 
setup. In order to utilize fully the spe- 
cial advantages afforded by her com- 
munication facilities, it will be advan- 
tageous for her to improve the quality 
of the semifinished products and heavy 
goods which are her specialty. 

The development of the manufactur- 
ing of highly finished products, which 
will require an improvement in the edu- 
cation of the people and which will in- 
crease national income, is indispensable 
to raising the standard of living in Bel- 
gium. In its turn, this rise in the stand- 


She will specialize in: 


within the country for these same goods, 
will give as a result a large field of op- 
erations to the industries involved, and 
will facilitate the development of new 
and advantageous types of goods for 
export. Of course, exports will not be 
stimulated to the same degree as na- 
tional production; but the demand for 
goods and especially for services will 
normally increase in the home market 
as a result of the increase in national 
income. 


PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL 


It will be to the interest of Belgian 
agriculture to continue its trend to- 
ward specialized high-quality products, . 
and toward products which suffer least 
from foreign competition because of 
their perishable nature and the difficulty 
of their transportation. Such is the 
case for most of the cattle products, 
market-gardening produce, fruits, and 
some industrial crops. Many of these 
products are the very ones whose na- 
tional consumption should be devel- 
oped to bring about a better-balanced 
diet: milk and its products, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruits. This will be an ap- 
propriate time to improve the quality 
of agricultural products and their mar- 
keting technique. Real progress must 
be made in the methods of conservation 
of perishable goods. 


SKILLED LABOR 


There arises from the preceding con- 
siderations regarding both agriculture 
and industry the fact that Belgian la- 
bor, which has already had a very hon- 


_orable history and which is already 


highly skilled, must be even more highly 
trained to achieve the desired results 
in the Belgian economy. ‘This neces- 
sity is the more urgent because emigra- 
tion, plus the aging of the population, 
depletes the youth of the country and 
increases the,number of old people. 


- 
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The shrinking of the number of young 


- laborers must be offset by an improve- 


ment in quality. Logically, then, the 
Government will have to support and 
encourage the development of family 
businesses, already to be found in the 
small and medium-sized industries: art 
work and the manufacture of laces, 
rugs, church windows, and so forth. 

Belgium should be interested likewise 
in developing such activities as harbor 
services, aviation transportation, and 
the tourist trade, which permit in par- 
ticular payment in kind, and for which 
her natural aptitudes assure her special 
advantages. 


FREEDOM OF FOREIGN TRADE 


A manufacturing country like Bel- 
gium must be able to obtain the neces- 
sary raw materials without hindrance 
and must be able to sell as easily as 
possible the finished and semifinished 
products. destined for the export trade. 
It is of Belgium’s interest, therefore, to 
support the most liberal regime possible 
in the field of foreign trade, as much to 
facilitate her supplies as to sell her ex- 
ports. 


` enterprises. 
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These are some of the foundations on 
which Belgium intends to base her long- 
run political economy. Her principal 
concern will consist in improving her 
present production equipment and in 
not limiting herself to development 
along traditional lines. The constant 
search for new fields of activity is the 
only way for this country, already 
highly develeped, to keep abreast of 
world progress. The effort to accom- 
plish this is rendered more difficult by 
reason of the obsolescence of her eco- 
nomic structure. Another difficulty will 
arise from the shrinking number of 
young workers because of the decline 
in the population. 

Closer economic co-operation with the 
Netherlands, as well as the eventual es- 
tablishment of larger economic areas, 
would permit an advantageous enlarge- 
ment of outlets and would facilitate the 
determination of the optimum size of 
But these eventualities 
would not fundamentally change the 
basic ideas we have just examined. A 
structural reform to overcome the de- 
lay in making revisions is urgently de- 
manded in any case. 


Baron Jean-Charles Snoy et @’Oppuers, Doctor of Laws, Doctor in Aquinian Philoso- 
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the Ministry of Economic Affairs since 1939 except during German occupation. He is 
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Service for Trade Agreements (1936-38), and in the Cabinet of the Minister of Industry 
and Trade as attaché (1934-36). As a Belgian Fellow of the C.R.B. Educational Foun- 
dation, he did postgraduate work at Harvard University. He is author of The Tariff 
Commission and Commercial Policy of the United States (1932, in French). 
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ELGIUM’S chief aim in Europe, 

as in the rest of the world, is 
peace. The reason for this is simple: 
in the course of its history no other 
country has suffered more from war or 
benefited more from peace. 


EXPOSED IN WAR 


It is a commonplace to say that 
Belgium is the battlefield of Europe. 
There are few localities in the country 
which have not been fought over by for- 
eign armies. Most of the decisive bat- 
tles of the large European wars took 
place in Belgium. In the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and ninteenth centuries, 
European coalitions fought against 
. Louis XIV, the French Revolution, and 


Napoleon I. The same thing happened’ 


in the twentieth century when world- 
wide coalitions fought against the ag- 
gressive attacks and hegemony of 
Germany. Formerly, the names of 
Ramillies, Audenarde, Jemappes, and 
Waterloo reverberated throughout Eu- 
rope; today Ypres, the Ardennes, and 
the Bastogne have become famous all 
over the world. 

In his great work dedicated to his 
ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Winston Churchill expresses surprise at 
the strange fate of Belgian soil: 
“Strange indeed why this patch of land 
should exercise such compelling influ- 
ence upon our unsophisticated ances- 
tors! ... why did Belgium count so 
much for them?” he asks, and he speaks 
of “that Belgian soil so strangely 
sacred.” 

The explanation of this phenomenon 
which has constantly recurred in Euro- 
pean history is found in Belgium’s 
geographical position. She is located 
between France, England, and the Ger- 


manic world, whose rivalry has been 
the main cause of conflict in Europe. 
She also occupies a key position which 
the great powers seeking to dominate 
Europe fight over to perpetuate their 
hegemony. This is the main reason 
why England, whose security would be 
menaced by such a hegemony, has al- 
ways considered it in her vital interest 
to keep Belgium from being dominated 
by a great power. Thus Belgium has 
always been, and is likely to remain, 
one of the great European problems. 
al , then, why it is 
Mie, security, not 
peace with 
L the great 







themselves. When they ia A 


rels and it is Belgian territory that they 
covet in order to retain their superiority. 
Thus, for Belgium, a European war 
means destruction, plunder, enemy oc- 
cupation, blockade, the stoppage of eco- 
nomic life, and ruin. 


PROSPEROUS IN PEACE 


Just as Belgium is exposed to the suf- 
fering of war, she has shown that she is 
equally capable of profiting from peace. 
After the most destructive wars, she 
has always recovered and returned to 
her place among the most prosperous 
nations. 

In the Middle Ages, after the havoc 
of the Norman invasions, commerce was 
revived in Belgium from the end of the 
tenth century on. It was not long be- 
fore Belgium became a country of 
towns, and in the eleventh century, 
when she began to progress, character- 
istic forms of economic capitalism ap- 
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peared which brought employers and 
wage earners into conflict. Ypres, 
Ghent, and Bruges became industrial 
hubs and centers of a relatively impor- 
tant export and import trade. These 
characteristics were accentuated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. At 
this time Belgian cities were at the 
height of progress, not only because of 
their economic activity but also be- 
cause of the democratic institutions 
which sprang up there. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, Antwerp 
was the most important center of the 
world and possessed prosperous interna- 
tional financial institutions. i 

If Belgium is apt to benefit to this 
extent from peace, it is because she 
finds herself in a position which is as 
favorable from an economic standpoint 
as it is dangerous from a political point 
of view, and because her people are en- 
terprising and hard working. For cen- 
turies, thanks mostly to the network of 
waterways which covers the country, 
great commercial routes have had their 
focus within her borders. While pri- 
marily a commercial country, she has 
always been an agricultural and indus- 
trial country as well. But when at the 
end of the eighteenth century the in- 
dustrial revolution changed economic 
conditions in England, it was through 
Belgium that it spread to the Conti- 
nent at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

For a long time, Belgium had rela- 
tively important textile, metallurgic, 
and coal industries. Her mines are the 
oldest on the Continent. Since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century these 
industries have been mechanized and 
have given birth to great enterprises. 
In 1830, when Belgium was separated 
from the Netherlands, it was the most 
industrialized nation in Europe. Until 
the middle of the ninteenth century it 
_was the only country which maintained 
an industrial expansion on a par with 
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that of England. To an even greater 
extent than England, Belgium is cov- 
ered by a wide network of railroads. 
Like England, she progressed in the di- 
rection of an almost completely free 
trade during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Industrial production 
gained over agricultural production more 
and more, and her population became 
the densest in the world. 


SENSITIVE TO WORLD CONDITIONS 


At the turn of this century, Belgium 

had the largest per capita consumption 
of coal and foreign trade. Moreover, 
the raw materials which existed previ- 
ously were exhausted by that time, 
especially iron and zinc. Except for 
coal, she had to import almost all of 
every important raw material necessary 
for her industries, as well as almost 70 
per cent of the commodities required 
for her food consumption. She had to 
export, at all costs, to pay for these im- 
ports. The result is that no country 
relies more on foreign trade than does 
Belgium. No industrial country has a 
more limited domestic market and con- 
sequently is more sensitive to changes 
in the economic activity of the world. 
. Without doubt, the neighboring coun- 
tries——-Great Britain, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and Germany—are the princi- 
pal outlets which absorb for themselves 
more than half of these exports; but 
over 40 per cent of the latter reach 
other parts of the world, chiefly the 
Americas, with. whom Belgium is con- 
nected by numerous lines of ocean 
transportation. Although Belgium is a 
European nation, she has an outlet to 
the ocean through the English Channel. 
Moreover, she belongs to the Atlantic 
family because of her possessions in 
central Africa. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
the strengthening of protectionism in a 
large number of countries forced Bel- 
gian industrialists, with the support of 


abroad in order to maintain and de- 
velop their outlets. They included coal 
mines, siderurgic factories, and glass 
factories, and a large number of cor- 
porations engaged in public transporta- 
tion and utilities services. ‘These were 
mainly in western and eastern Europe, 
particularly in Russia prior to the war 
of 1914; but they were also found in 
the Near East, particularly in Egypt, 
and the Far East, particularly in China, 
and in the Americas, particularly in 
Argentina and Brazil. 

From what has been said, it appears 
that if, because of her geographical lo- 
cation, Belgian prosperity depends on 
peace, it depends just as much on the 
prosperity of other nations. Belgium 
is in the fortunate position where her 
domestic interests coincide with world 
interests; without the well-being of 
the latter, the former cannot exist. 


PARTICIPATION IN Wortp Pourrtics 


Thus, the role of Belgium becomes 
clear. It consists of contributing with 
all its resources to the maintenance of 
close understanding among nations, par- 
ticularly among the great powers on 
whom peace especially depends. This 
explains the active role Belgium played, 
in the interval between the two World 
Wars, in the League of Nations from its 
very beginning. Her zeal lessened only 
when, about 1936—after economic sanc- 
tions were imposed on Italy to which 
Belgium had agreed without reserve— 
she saw that co-operation among the 
great powers was hopelessly jeopardized. 
The part Belgium took in organizing 
the security of western Europe, by par- 
ticipating in the Locarno agreements 
and allying herself, alone among the 
small nations, to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Germany, is explainable by 
the same considerations. 

Belgium’s role in the organization of 
postwar Europe is determined by the 


strengthened the bonds which’ bound 
her to her old allies of 1918. Belgian 
troops took part in military engage- 
ments which led to the liberation of 
Belgium under the command of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. New battalions fur- 
nished by the Government were im- 
mediately incorporated into American 
or British divisions and participated in 
the final crushing of Germany. 

The fact that the Belgian Army was 
reconstituted in England after the de- 
feat of 1940 made her relations with 
the British particularly intimate. It 
was understood that the Belgian Army 
would participate in the military oc- 
cupation of Germany in a sector of the 
British zone. The Belgian Government 
wants this sector to face the German- 
Belgian frontier. At the present time 
the Army is composed of 100,000 men 
and therefore has the necessary man- 
power. Furthermore, a military mis- 
sion would act as liaison with the Con- 
trol Council which, until further orders, 
is charged with the military administra- 
tion of Germany. 

Aside from the occupation, strong 
measures must be taken in order to re- 
move permanently the danger of Ger- 
many’s again taking the offensive. 
These comprise, especially, military and 
economic disarmament as well as a con- 
trol system in the Rhine and Ruhr 
areas. These are problems whose solu- 
tion is of vital importance to Belgium, 
and this is why she claimed a right to 
participate thoroughly and completely 
in their discussion. 

General de Gaulle made suggestions 
on this subject which caught the at- 
tention of public opinion in Belgium. 
They concerned particularly the rule of 
the Rhine and the future status of the 
Ruhr. The navigation of the Rhine is 
essential for the prosperity of Belgian 
ports, especially Antwerp. It has for a 
long time been protected by interna- 
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tional guarantees. Belgium would cer- 
tainly- favor every move to strengthen 
these. General de Gaulle has moreover 
proposed internationalization of the 
Ruhr Basin so that it could never again 
serve as an arsenal. Belgium believes 
that if some solution like this is worked 
. out, she has a right to take an active 
part in its realization. 

Prevention and curbing of aggression 
in the future should be suitably ensured 
in the United Nations Charter, to which 
Belgium has adhered since its inception. 
Members of the United Nations will un- 
dertake to make available to the Se- 
curity Council armed forces, assistance, 
and facilities necessary for the purpose 
and maintenance of international se- 
curity. Agreements to this effect will 


be concluded between the Security - 


Council and members or groups of 
members of the organization. 

In western Europe, it is likely that a 
regional group will be set up; certainly 
Belgium would be prepared to partici- 
pate, with the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg, with whom she is already linked 
economically. These three countries 
form natural outposts in case of a Ger- 
man threat. But the main line of resist- 
ance should be formed by Great Britain 
and France. Belgium has always felt 
that the strength and unity of these great 
powers are necessary factors for her se- 
curity, and this is why she always con- 
tributed to the ‘best of her ability to 
their mutual understanding. Following 
the basic principles of the Charter, Bel- 
gium thinks also that the regional se- 
curity system to be established in west- 
ern Europe should be incorporated in 
the larger system formed by all the 
United Nations. ` 


PARTICIPATION IN WORLD Economics 


As in the past, Belgium is extremely 
concerned over economic co-operation 
with other nations. Before the war she 
accepted losses in order to improve the 
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condition of international exchange, and 
together with the Netherlands she took 
the initiative in the Ouchy Convention 
which, in 1932, achieved some recog- 
nition. At the moment, Belgium is 
mainly concerned with problems im- 
mediately relating to economic recon- 
struction. Thus, she is taking an ac- 
tive part in the work of the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, which 
is studying urgent problems resulting 
from the war, and in the work of the 
Emergency Committee for International 
Transportation. But naturally her eco- 
nomic relations are most important 
where her neighbors are concerned, and 
she is especially interested in co-operat- 
ing closely with them. 

The first step toward resumption of 
foreign trade is the establishment of a 
system of international payments. A 
monetary agreement has existed among . 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Nether- 
lands since October 21, 1943. Regular 
consultation and intimate contacts were 
provided for. A similar agreement was 
made with Great Britain on October 5, 
1944; another with France on February 
23, 1945; and since then with several 
other European countries. None of, 
these agreements contradicted the Bret- 
ton Woods agreement, in whose prepa- 
ration the Belgian Government par- 
ticipated and to which she intends to 
subscribe. i 

In the realm of foreign trade, prop- 
erly speaking, important progress has 
likewise been made. Since 1921, Bel- 
gium has formed an Economic Union 
with Luxembourg—a unique example of 
close co-operation between two states, 
each respecting the other’s independ- 
ence. A customs union was entered into 
on September 5, 1945 between this Eco- 
nomic Union and the Netherlands. 
Finally, on February 23, 1945 the Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg Economic Union and 
the Netherlands and France concluded 
an agreement tending to solve in a spirit 


of international co-operation the prob- 
lems of rehabilitation and reconstruction 
created by thé war. To accomplish this 
the contracting nations set up a council 
of economic co-operation, whose perma- 
nent secretariat is located in Brussels, 
and which studies, through appointed 
committees, problems of common inter- 
est such as the supply and provision of 
food, the re-equipment and integration 
of existing industries; and the co-ordina- 
tion of transportation facilities. 

Such agreements in the economic field 
will be no more exclusive than in the-po- 


litical field, since the trade relations of 
Belgium with her neighbors are not, 
no matter how important, sufficient to 
guarantee her prosperity. The latter 
demands an unhindered access, on an 
absolutely equal basis, to the markets 
of the entire world. It depends on the 
adoption by the principal powers of a 
co-ordinated policy of economic equi- 
librium and expansion. Belgium will 
always be ready, as she has been in the 
past, to join in any action designed to 
realize such a policy, not only in Eu- 
rope but in the world at large. 


Fernana Van Langenhove is secretary general of the Belgian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
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tute of Sociology. He is author of How a Cycle of Legends Is Born (1916), Diplomatic 
Dossier on the Belgian Question (1917), The Belgian National Will in 1830 ee and 
The Economic Action of the Belgian Government During the War (1927). 


Belgium and the United Nations 
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ELGIUM possesses no greater spe- 
cial concern than the maintenance 

of peace. There is, then, no possible 
antagonism between her and the inter- 
national family. Belgium has a long- 
standing interest in the effectiveness of 
international organization in general 
and especially in political organizations 
which are set up to assure peace and 
world security. 
It is hardly necessary to mention that 
Belgium was a champion of the League 
of Nations, with which she co-operated 
loyally and in which she placed her 
hope. 
the old international organization until 


it became clear that the League was 


doomed to weakness as a consequence 
of the policy of appeasement, isolation- 
ism, and neutrality adopted by the 
great powers. ‘Then,. and then alone, 
did Belgium fall back on a policy of in- 
dependence. 

Within the scope of this article it is 
impossible to give in detail the place 
and the role of Belgium in each of the 
international assemblies held in the 
course of the war. Let us only recall 
that she is a member of the adminis- 
trative council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 


tural Organization; that she ratified at ` 


the proper time the agreements of Bret- 
ton Woods; and that she has declared 
herself, in general, in favor of the free- 
dom of the air proclaimed at Chicago. 
At the Paris conference she proposed a 
constitutional reform of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office which seemed to her 
appropriate to the situation prevailing 
at the time throughout the world. 

But, important as are the organiza- 
tions which we have just mentioned, 


She showed no disaffection for 


these are only specialized institutions 
corresponding to a functional division 
of international activities. The work 
of all of these technical organizations 
can only be developed during peace. It 
must be co-ordinated and animated by 
the breath of politics. An ‘over-all or- 
gan must be set up. The outline of 
such an international peace organization 
to which all other international agencies 
would be attached was sketched by the 
great powers at Dumbarton Oaks and 
completed at Yalta. 


BELGIUM AND DUMBARTON OAKS 
PROPOSALS 


The proposals of Dumbarton Oaks 
for a general international organization 
were submitted to the Belgian Govern- 
ment, as they were to all the other gov- 
ernments of the United Nations, at a 
time when the rules of Yalta governing 
voting were not yet known. The Bel- 
gian Government stated its views in a 
memorandum of February 5, 1945. On 
May 3, 1945, it proposed amendments 
to the Dumbarton Oaks agreement. 

Belgium’s position results partly from 
the attitude of her delegate at the San 
Francisco Conference (a truly constitu- 
ent assembly which was to create the 
structure of the new organization) and 
partly from the participation of her 
delegate in the work of the Preparatory 
Commission (London 1945) and of the 
first session of the Assembly which pro- 
ceeded to institute the agencies pro- 
vided by the Charter. 

‘The Belgian delegation at San Fran- 
cisco was headed by Mr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
member of the Socialist Party. When 
he was recalled to Belgium as a result 
of domestic developments, he was suc- 
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Christian Social Party. Mr. de Lave- 
leye, former Liberal minister, and Dr. 
Marteaux, Communist minister, were 
also members of the delegation. In 
other words, all shades of opinion were 
represented in the delegation, but this 
in no way hampered its unity of action. 
The quality and the strength of the 
delegation which the Belgian Govern- 
ment sent to San Francisco was an index 
of the importance it attached to the 
event, The active participation of Mr. 
Spaak both in the work of the San 
Francisco Conference and in the Pre- 
paratory Commission secured his elec- 
tion as President of the first General 
Assembly, just as Paul Hymans about 
twenty-five years earlier had been 
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raised to the presidency of the first As- 


sembly of the League of Nations. 


INEQUALITY CREATED BY VETO POWER 


Of all the questions provoked by the 
Charter, the right of the great powers 
to the veto is by far the one which has 
had the greatest and most profound re- 
percussions on the mechanisms of inter- 
national security. According to the 
rules governing the voting of the Se- 
curity Council, all decisions except those 
having to do with procedure require an 
affirmative vote of seven members in- 
cluding the votes of the five permanent 
members. It is understood that when 
it is a question of settling a difference, 
the parties to the dispute must abstain 
from voting. : i 

This veto power, the range of which 
was to be clarified by rather detailed in- 
terpretations which the great powers 
made public at San Francisco, raised 
serious objections on the part of some 
nations like Belgium. ‘These were of 
two types. The most important had in 
mind the effectiveness of the interna- 
tional organization, while the other ob- 
jection was aimed at the inequality cre- 
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The principle of sovereign equality 
solemnly proclaimed in the Charter is, 
of course, incompatible with the privi- 
leged status granted to the great powers, 
whereby they are placed, so to speak, 
above the common law. Each one of 
them is really in a position to prevent 
the making of any decision which im- 
poses obligations on it or is in any man- 
ner displeasing to it. Nevertheless, all 
the other nations agree to execute the 
decision taken by the Security Council, 
which is a select and hierarchical agency 
in which the smaller nations have little 
representation or in which they at least 
possess no veto power, 

This legal inequality is certainly 
nothing new. It existed in the League 
of Nations, where the greatest nations 


-had permanent seats in the Council 


which voted on a unanimity principle. 
The resulting discrimination between 
the states permanently represented and 
the rest was nevertheless greatly miti- 
gated as a result of the Council’s very 
limited powers. In the United Nations, 
on the other hand, the Security Council 
has been granted very extensive powers. 

But let us repeat that the smaller na- 
tions, and Belgium in particular, do not 
rebel against the inequality in status. 
A factual, if not a legal, inequality has 
been sanctioned for a long time. One 
needs but to recall the procedure of the 
Congress of Vienna and the concert of 


_Europe. The smaller nations must bow 


before the flagrant disproportion in 
strength and international responsi- 
bility. They must admit that it would 
be absurd to establish in an interna- 
tional assembly the postulate that one 
nation should have one vote, since ef- 
fective power is concentrated today in 
a few nations. 

However, if a state like Belgium is 
ready to sacrifice a part of her sover- 
eignty, she does so solely for the pur- 
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pose of placing it upon the altar of 
peace.” This renunciation of her rights 
must not be in vain or unilateral. The 
Belgian delegation at San Francisco ex- 
pressed its opposition to the right to 
veto as formulated at Yalta, and it did 
so especially because it regarded this 
right as injurious to the efficiency and 
the proper functioning of the interna- 
tional organization. It is because the 
veto introduced an element which could 
paralyze collective action that the dele- 
gation opposed it, and not, as some be- 
lieved, because it was afraid of the pre- 
ponderance of, the great powers or of 
their combined action, or because it 
wanted to safeguard an outdated con- 
ception of sovereignty. 


BELGIUM’S PROPOSAL RE VETO 


In its memorandum of February 5, 
the Belgian Government made a real- 
istic proposal admitting a circumscribed 
veto right and accepting it to the ex- 
tent that it contribute to the success of 
collective action, and limiting it to the 
extent that it retard or hinder such ac- 
tion. The memorandum suggests (at a 


moment when. the “voting formula” of ` 


the Yalta Conference was as yet un- 
known) that: 


. each of the permanent members of 
the Council might be granted the right of 
veto which could prevent execution of any 
decisions of the Council; but this veto 
should be restricted solely to inexistence 
in which a decision aimed at putting into 
operation measures of coercion provided 
for in a special region of agreement into 
which the permanent members of the 
Council was a party. . . . It is indeed con- 
ceivable that a permanent member of the 
Council upon whom rests in great part the 
execution of a regional agreement could 
not permit that it be suggested to consider 
responsibilities by a decision which it had 
not approved. On the other hand, decision 
of the Council would be obligatory for 
states which were not permanent members 
of the Council in accordance with the pro- 
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vision of the special region of agreement to 
which they were party. 


According to this conception, the 
veto should not be applied except in the 
domain of coercive measures and on be- 


half of the great powers on whom the 


execution of a voted measure places a 
particularly heavy burden. 

It would have been completely un- 
realistic to compel a great power to 
participate in the execution’of a meas- 
ure which it would not approve, but it 
would have been equally absurd that a 
great power which would not be com- 
pelled to participate to any appreciable 
degree in the execution of a decree 
should nevertheless be able to block it. 
China, for example, should be able to 
oppose all alone a measure taken against 
Japan; but should she also have the 
power to prevent, at her discretion, 
coercive measures aiming at making it 
impossible for Germany to return to the 
offensive in western Europe? 

The Belgian Government had in mind 
an edifice of security in two stories— 
one on the world and one on the re- 
gional plan. The obligations of the 
smaller powers should be defined in re- 
gional agreements. Is it reasonable and 
realistic that in deciding on a coercive 
measure of a military nature, the Se- 
curity Council could compel Belgium to 
send armed contingents to Chile, or vice 
versa? 

The suggestion proposed by the Bel- 
gian Government in its memorandum 
was not accepted, but the idea which 
formed the basis for its observations— 
namely, the organization of peace on 
both a regional and a universal basis— 
received ‘full consideration from all con- 
cerned. 


AUSTRALIAN PROPOSAL RE VETO 


. Let us come back to the veto, not for 
the purpose of debating whether or not 
it is justified or what dangers it may 


possess, but in order to note the position 
of the Belgian delegation on what has 
been called the battle of the veto which 
occurred at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in connection with an amendment 
presented by the Australian delegation. 
This amendment tended to eliminate 
the veto power in connection with any 
action of the Security Council which in- 
volved the peaceful settlement of differ- 
ences. As long as the Security Council 
did not reach the point of a decision 
to use coercive measures, but tried to 
settle international disputes by peaceful 
means, its recommendations should be 
passed by a simple majority. 

This amendment faced the immovable 
opposition of the five great powers. 
They, sad to say, had agreed on the 
same interpretation of the Yalta for- 
mula. They held firm on this basic 
issue and in.no way departed from the 
text which embodied their agreement. 
The Yalta formula and its interpreta- 
tion had to be accepted without any 
change. They constituted the final 
word. 

With their backs against the wall, the 
small nations, and among them Bel- 
gium, had to choose between anarchy 
and international organization. If we 
rejected the Yalta formula, the re- 
sponsibility for the failure of the San 
Francisco Conference would be on our 
shoulders. Under these circumstances, 
Belgium and a number of other coun- 
tries abstained from voting on the Aus- 
tralian amendment after having spoken 
in its defense during the debate. Thus 
the Australian amendment was rejected 
by twenty votes and fifteen absentees. 

Mr. de Schryver, who at that time 
headed the Belgian delegation, defended 
his abstention’ from voting in the fol- 
lowing words in the committee meeting 
on June 12, 1945: 

We persist in believing that the formula 


of veto in the case of peaceful settlements 
is not compatible with the legal principles 


which Belgium has of old supported or 
with those of a really effective interna- 
tional organization. 

Nevertheless, in view of the formal state- 
ment made by the honorable representa- 
tives of the great powers and expressed in 
more detail at this meeting by Lord Hali- 
fax, the Belgian delegation will abstain 
from voting both with the sincere desire to 
facilitate the adoption of an imperfect 
Charter and with the hope and wish of 
seeing some of its provisions amended in 
the future. 


REGIONAL DISPOSITIONS 


The Belgians also abstained from vot- 
ing when the Yalta formula was put to 
the test. , 

The Belgians delegation took no im- 
portant part in the solution of the prob- 
lem of integrating the regional dis- 
positions within the framework of the 
universal organization. Not that Bel- 
gium did not attach the greatest impor- 
tance to this question. She rejoiced to 
see the Latin American nations, sup- 
ported by the United States, stand 
squarely for ententes and regional or- 
ganizations, with the possibility of set- 
tling regional disputes and applying 
coercive measures without waiting for 
universal machinery to operate and 
without being compelled to secure au- 
thorization from the supreme power 
within the organization—the Security 
Council. This idea was stated in the 
Belgian memorandum of February 5, 
as may be seen from the following quo- 
tation: 


It [the Belgian Government] approves 
on the whole the provisions which subordi- 
nate regional agréements to the interna- 
tional organization. However, in the case 
where immediate action might be neces- 
sary, the application of coercive measures 
provided for by special regional agree- 
ment should not be held in abeyance pend- 
ing the Security Council authorization; it 
would of course behoove the Security 
Council to retain control at all times of 
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the action undertaken and it would have 
the right to suspend execution of such ac- 
tion. 


According to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals, no coercive measures could 
be taken without previous authorization 
by the Security Council. In other 
words, the operation of regional dispo- 
sitions could be paralyzed by a single 
power possessing the right of veto. The 
efforts of the Latin American nations 
were directed toward securing more au- 
tonomy in the functioning of regional 
agencies and agreements. They finally 
obtained in’ the Charter the approval in 
principle of individual and collective 
legislative defense. From this principle 
proceeds the right for the nations to 
enter into regional accords and to come 
to one another’s defense without prior 
authorization from the Security Coun- 
cil. However, this right ceases as soon 
as the Security Council takes the neces- 
sary measures to maintain peace. 

The Belgian delegation received these 
amendments to the Charter with satis- 
faction. In fact, it considered that, in 
spite of the indivisibility of peace and 
the necessity for a universal organ, dis- 
putes and conflicts primarily affecting a 
particular region should be settled if 
possible on a regional basis. When a 
dispute arises in a given region, its re- 
percussions are most intense in that 
area. The farther one goes from the 
center of the conflict, the more does the 
interest in these events decrease and 
merge into indifference. That is why a 
conflict should not be made universal 
by an immediate utilization of world or- 
ganization without first trying a settle- 
ment through regional means. It is 
obvious that regional action should fit 
into a larger framework, for a world 
agency and a regional one should be 
well co-ordinated. In this connection, 
the Charter established rules which 
satisfactorily elaborated Dumbarton 
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Oaks and which corresponded with the 
views of the Belgian Government. 


Non-SELF-GOVERNING ‘TERRITORIES 


Belgium frankly adhered to the in- 
tention of the Charter which proclaimed 
the great fundamental principle of the 
paramount interest of the natives of 


‘colonial territories. The respect for the 


rights of natives was already stipulated 
in the Colonial Charter of 1908 which 
governed the Belgian Congo. The Bel- 
gian Government, desirous of putting 
into effect as soon as possible the sys- 
tem of trusteeship anticipated in Chap- 
ters 12 and 13 of the Charter, declared, 
from the very beginning of the first As- 
sembly, its intention to enter immedi- 
ately into negotiations with the states 
directly concerned for the purpose of 
placing under trusteeship the territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi over which it exer- 
cises to this day a mandate from the 
League of Nations. A trusteeship agree- 
ment has already been worked out and 
presented to Great Britain, which ought 
to be considered a “state directly con- 
cerned” in connection with this terri- 
tory. 

We cannot here enter into the more 
complex problems raised by the appli- 
cation of the dispositions of the Charter 
with relation to the guardianship of peo- 
ples not yet self-governing, but we have 
said enough to indicate that if there 
should be a delay in the establishment 
of the guardianship system, it should 
not be blamed on any dilatory action of 
the Belgian Government, which, on the 
contrary, has shown the greatest pos- 
sible speed in this connection. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


In conclusion, let us say that the Bel- 
gian Government has attached greatest 
importance to the economic and social 
problems. This is the reason why it is 
particularly favorable to the establish- 
ment of an Economic and Social Coun- 


cil and the system of affiliated organi- 
zations. It should be recorded that in 
this field there has been marked prog- 
ress in the intensification and the har- 
monization of international relations. 

Belgium has been elected a member of 
= the Economic and Social Council for a 
three-year period, and it is certain that 


her active assistance in the task that has° 


been undertaken may be counted on 
without reservation. 


LOYAL CO-OPERATION 


We have shown that Belgium was far 
from regarding the Charter as a perfect 
instrument, but in ratifying it she has 


subscribed to the rules of the game and 
she will loyally abide by them, bringing 
to the new organization her active and 
constructive co-operation. | 

Mr. Van Langenhove, speaking on 
behalf of the Belgian delegation at the 
first Assembly in London, uttered the 
following words, which reflect the senti- 
ment of the Belgian Government: “No 
matter what the difference of opinion 
may have been on certain points when 
the Charter was drafted, we will loyally 
abide by the dispositions just as they 
were adopted.” Experience will show 
in the future if “modifications should 
be brought about.” 
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Belgian-American Relations, 1944-45 
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HE common interests of Belgium 
and America date from the founda- 
tion of New York, when Walloons were 
among the first settlers of Manhattan. 


Today, in Detroit, the number of copies . 


sold daily by the Gazet van Detroit 
testifies to the numerous Flemings who 
have settled, in more recent times, in 
the prosperous countryside and the in- 
dustrial cities of the Middle West to 
. multiply those interests. 


WARTIME CO-OPERATION 


In the First World War, Belgian and 
American troops fought side by side 
and American relief saved many thou- 
. sands of Belgian lives. After the war, 
American assistance helped to rebuild 
and modernize Belgian universities. 
Since then, the regular exchange of stu- 
dents and lecturers has helped to keep 
alive cultural relations and to assist in 
developing a common understanding 
between the two countries. 

Trade between Belgium and the 
United States was important in the in- 
terwar period in spite of tariff barriers. 
Under the commercial Belgian-Ameri- 
can treaty of 1935, Belgium imported 
from the United States, in 1938, goods 
-valued at 84 million dollars, represent- 
ing 11 per cent of her total imports, 
and her exports to the United States 
for that year were valued at 48.7 mil- 
lion dollars. 

When Belgium was attacked and oc- 
cupied by Germany in May 1940, the 
Belgian Government moved to London 
in order to carry on the war. It found 
its allies bewildered by the sudden suc- 
cess of German arms in Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France, and the causes 
of that success. Explanations which 
appeared in the press and were heard 
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over the radio were not altogether ac- 
curate, and, as Mr. Georges Theunis 
has observed, “information from for- 
elgn sources was attempting to lay on 
Belgium almost the entire blame for the 
disaster.”* In time, hasty judgments 
were corrected, and from the mists of 
misunderstanding there emerged the un- 
shakable rock of Belgian faith and re- 
sistance. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor the 
Belgian Prime Minister declared Bel- 
gium’s full solidarity with. the United 
States, and on January 1, 1942 the Bel- 
gian Government pledged itself not to 
cease its war effort until final and total 
victory, including Japan as well as Ger- 
many, was won. Thus, a second world 
war made allies of Belgium and the 
United States. 

To the United States, Belgium turned 
for the equipment of its Congo forces, 
whose part in the African campaigns 
is well known. With the Congo and 
its 14,000,000 inhabitants severed from 
customary sources of supply, Belgium 
also turned to the United States for 
vital civilian supplies. Among these 
was equipment for transportation sys- 
tems, mines, and factories, which in 
turn contributed quantities of strategic 
commodities to the Allies. During the 
war almost half of the Congo’s imports 
were derived from the United States. 
As Mr. Georges Theunis has pointed 
out, those imports were of supplies 
urgently needed elsewhere and their 


1“A tribute to America,” an address de- 
livered on April 30, 1945 by Georges Theunis, 
Minister of State, former Prime Minister and 
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United States of America, at the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation, Brussels, 
Belgium. Printed by the Belgian Govern- 
ment Information Center, New York City. 


provision was due to “the good will 
and understanding attitude of the 
American Administration.” ? 

Throughout this period, American 
friends worked untiringly with Belgians 
for the relief of Belgian want. “Friends 
of Belgium,” “Parcels for Belgian Pris- 
oners,” and “Belgians in Britain” were 
all members of the Belgian War Relief 
Society and united the efforts of still 
other organizations in America, such as 
the Kiwanis, in the collection and 
methodical distribution of relief sup- 
plies. For the food, clothing, and other 
supplies which have thus become avail- 
able through the generosity of Ameri- 
cans there is a deep and lasting grati- 
tude in the hearts of all Belgians. 


DURING LIBERATION 


In the late summer of 1944 Belgium 
was liberated by the sweeping advance 
of the Allied armies. America’s share 
in this operation was an outstanding 
and decisive one. Soldiers of the First 
and Seventh United States Armies par- 
ticipated in this memorable maneuver 
and have certainly not forgotten the 
welcome they received from the grate- 
ful and enthusiastic Belgians. Speaking 
in December 1944 before the Bel- 
gian Chamber of Representatives, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Belgian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, summed up the feelings of 
Belgium in these words: 


Twice in a quarter of a century the 
United States armies, crossing the seas, 
have brought their decisive assistance to 
the liberation of the old Europe. I know 
of few more moving sights than these 


young men who have come from Texas, . 


from Ohio, from California, who pass on 
our roads and die on our soil; and who, 


2“A tribute to America,” an address de- 
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Minister of State, former Prime Minister and 
former Belgian Ambassador at Large to the 
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repeating the gesture of their fathers, ar- 
rive here in order to defend democratic 
ideals and Christian civilization, te both 


“of which they are attached by unshakable 


faith. 


Liberated in September 1944, Bel- 
gium was invaded again the following 
December, and American troops suf- 
fered the first shock of this attack. 
They fought heroically. General -Mc- 
Auliffe’s “Nuts!” thrown in the face of 
the German officer who asked his sur- 
render while he was encircled in be- 
sieged Bastogne at the head of a de- 
tachment of the 101st Airborne Division, 
has becomé a glorious page of Belgian 
as well as of American history. It was 
the Third U. S. Army, arriving from the 
south, that relieved Bastogne, linked up 
with the British 21st Army Group ad- 
vancing from the north, and pushed von 
Rundstedt’s units back into Germany. ~ 
At the cost of many thousands of Ameri- 
can lives, Belgium was then definitively 
free. 

Relations between Belgian authori- 
ties and Allied armed forces have been 
governed by “Civil Affairs Agreements” 
signed in London by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment and the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand shortly before the continental 
landings, for the purpose of dividing 
responsibilities for the direction of af- 
fairs in Belgium during the period of 
liberation. Under these agreements, 
Belgian authorities were responsible for 
running a working administrative ma- 
chinery in the liberated country while 
the Allied forces exercised full authority 
over military. operations, including pro- 
tection of military installations and 
lines of communication. These agree- 
ments have worked: smoothly, on the 
whole, and to mutual satisfaction. 
Gradually, Belgian authorities took over 
the normal administration of the coun- 
try and the Belgian population was able 
to contribute its full force to the war. 

When Belgian ports, particularly Ant- 
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werp, fell into Allied hands virtually in- 
tact, they became the principal means 
. of supplying the Allied troops advanc- 
ing upon Germany. This rapidly 
swelled the operations of Antwerp and 
other ports to an astounding magnitude, 
taxing all facilities of transportation 
across Belgium into Germany and 
France. This in turn led to the estab- 
lishment of an important American 
base in the port of Antwerp and to the 
establishment of the headquarters of 
SHAEF, and of Chanor Base Section of 
the United States Army, in Brussels.’ 
As a consequence of this and the use of 
southern Belgium by various armies of 
the United States combat forces,* large 
numbers of American troops were sta- 
tioned in Belgium, and Brussels became 
the most popular leave center in Europe 
for Allied troops. 


MILITARY EMPLOYMENT OF BELGIAN 
CIVILIANS 


This sudden expansion of military 
activity in Belgium gave rise, of course, 
to many problems, most of which had 
been anticipated before the continental 
landings. One of these which had im- 
portant economic and social conse- 
quences was the sudden necessity of 
large-scale employment of Belgian ci- 
vilians by the Allied military forces, 
which reached a number of 135,000 at 
its peak. 

It was realized at the outset that the 
temptation for the various Army officers 
in charge of local depots or stores 
would be to offer the highest rates of 
pay required to obtain urgently needed 
personnel, and to provide conditions of 


8 Chanor Base is the term used to describe 
the American armies’ administrative sector ex- 
tending from Normandy to Belgium, the term 
having originated from combining abbrevia- 
tions of “Channel” (ie. English Channel) and 
“Normandy.” 

4+ The southern part of Belgium was an 
American Army sector; the northern part, a 
British Army sector. 
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work more according to their experi- 
ence in their own country than to those 
customary in Belgium. In this case 
immediate manpower necessities would 
be met, but undesirable competition for 
labor among military units or installa- 
tions would set in with a rising spiral of 
wages, and a certain amount of chaos 
and dissatisfaction among Belgian per- 
sonnel. 

The American Army, therefore, in 
co-operation with Belgian authorities, 
had drawn up in London, prior to the 
landings, a uniform scale of wages for 
the various jobs required to be filled in 
Belgium, and this was applied, subject’ 
to current necessities; on the liberation 
of Belgium. This was not a problem 
so easily solved, however. The wage 
scales had necessarily been drafted hur- 
riedly, and the Germans had scattered 
useful wage records and documents 
previously existing in Belgium. Various 
Belgian industries had differing wage 
rates for the same job categories. In 
addition, the Allied armies required 
categories of workers not known to Bel- 
gian industry, such as bulldozer opera- 
tors. Finally, of course, all the disrup- 
tions caused by war complicated the 
task. i 

The first effort to utilize Belgian local 
government machinery for the hiring 
and payment of Belgian civilians for 
the American Army failed, since that 
machinery did not become restored suffi- 
ciently quickly for the purpose. Ac- 
cordingly, in December 1944 a National 
Wage Commission was created with 
local committees to deal with military 
manpower procurement on the spot. 
Changes in military personnel some- 
times disrupted the work of these com- 
mittees, but in general the new ma- 
chinery worked well, and provided not 
only needed administration but also 
forums for the airing of grievances. 
From time to time, of course, there were 
criticisms from Belgian employers of 


the wage rates tnus estapusnea, on te 
ground that they were too high. 


FRIENDLINESS AND FRICTION 


While in Belgium, American forces 
have repaired many roads and bridges. 
They have set up mobile electricity 
plants. They have made available to 
the Belgian Government some 30,000 
German prisoners of war for work in 
Belgian coal mines. Much immediate 
and often unrecorded assistance has 
been given to communities or individual 
citizens by American Army units and 
by isolated American soldiers. 

One is bound to mention, also, the 
unavoidable friction arising from the 
presence of a large number of troops 
from another country, however friendly, 
in the midst of an overstrained and im- 
poverished population. Belgians have 
complained of numerous road accidents 
from carelessly driven military .vehicles, 
of needlessly and onerously requisitioned 
buildings, and of the increase in vene- 
' real disease. When they entered Bel- 
gium, Allied troops, as an emergency 
measure, merely occupied houses previ- 
‘ously requisitioned by the Germans— 
sometimes as reprisals for the pro- 
Allied feelings of their peacetime pro- 
prietors. Thus, many patriotic Belgians 
found their houses taken over by their 
allies. These Belgian complaints, ‘of 
course, are matched by the complaints 
of American soldiers over the greedi- 
ness of some Belgian tradespeople. It 
would have been a psychological mis- 
take to neglect altogether that sort of 
criticism, and much is being done on 
both sides to remove the causes of the 
complaints and thus to avoid unneces- 
sary misunderstandings.® 

5 Typical of some of the feeling which ex- 
isted at one stage of the liberation was an 
editorial appearing in La Cité Nouvelle in 
April 1945, the essence of which was ex- 
pressed as follows: “For too many Anglo- 


Americans the Belgian is the café owner who 
sells them undrinkable alcohol at an excessive 


» DUL LOSE, HILEL all, ALO LALUCL MUUL 
incidents and do not affect the Belgians’ 
deep gratitude for everything that has 
been done for them, or the feeling of 
American soldiers for the warm ‘hospi- 
tality extended. them. ‘This has been 
attested on numerous occasions. On 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s visit 
to Brussels and other cities in Belgium, 
popular enthusiasm went far beyond 
the tokens of expression usual on such 
occasions; and when President Roose- 
velt died, every Belgian was aware of a 
deep sense of personal loss. One could 
feel on these occasions that strong senti- 
mental ties between the two nations had 
grown into a political reality. 


BELGIUM’S MILITARY CONTRIBUTION 


Belgium’s sense of gratitude toward 
the United States is in no sense les- 
sened by the consciousness of her own 
contribution to common victory. , 

The Belgian Congo, although severed 
from the occupied mother country, 
played an appreciable part in the Allied 
war effort.- Colonial troops fought 
bravely in Africa. Many ships car- 
ried to the United States precious sup- 
plies of raw materials from the Congo, 
such as copper and uranium ore. Nu- 
merous Belgian seamen went down with 
their ships while carrying essential 
goods from America to Britain and 
Russia. Belgian soldiers and airmen, 
trained in Canada and Britain, were on 
Normandy beaches, in Italy, and over 
Germany. Hundreds of American air- 
men who bailed out over Belgium or 
escaped as prisoners of war were 
brought to safety, at tremendous risks, 


price. It is the young woman with the costly 
charm. It is the kid who pesters them with 
the demand for sweets. For too many Bel- 
gians, the Anglo-American is the indifferent 
egoist who throws into the gutter the precious 
nourishment with which he is deluged. It is 
the prodigal who loads his German prisoner 
with food which he refuses to his starving 
ally.” 
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by Belgian civilians in occupation years. 
General Eisenhower indeed paid a warm 
tribute to the part played by the Bel- 
gian resistance movement in the final 
stage of military operations leading to 
Belgian liberation. 

After the liberation, thousands of 
young Belgians emerged from the un- 
derground to volunteer for military 
duties. New Belgian Army battalions 
were created and equipped by the Al- 
hes, and fought with them in the Ar- 
dennes and in Germany. They were 
among the first to cross the Rhine with 
General Hodges’ troops and were among 
the first to occupy Germany. 


.BELGIUM’s LEND-LEASE CONTRIBUTION 


But the most valuable Belgian con- 
tribution to the common war effort has 
been the lend-lease aid given to the Al- 
lied troops in Belgium and in Germany. 
Belgium is the only formerly enemy- 
occupied country to be a creditor of the 
United States upon the termination of 
the Lend-Lease Acts. 

Belgium was one of the first Allied 
nations to enjoy the benefit of lend- 
lease. As early as June 16, 1942 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that Belgium’s 
defense was essential to that of the 
United States of America. On January 
30, 1943 a reverse lend-lease agreement 
was completed by which Belgium under- 
took to supply raw materials, industrial 
products, facilities, and services re- 
quired by American forces, and mate- 
rials for the erection of military de- 
fenses on Belgian territory in Africa or 
in Europe. 

‘Prior to liberation, the American con- 
tribution on lend-lease account exceeded 
the Belgian one; but the position soon 
changed after Belgium recovered its 
independence. Railways and rolling 
stock were put at the disposal of Allied 
armies. Belgian authorities paid the 
rents of buildings requisitioned by the 
_ armed forces of the Allies, and the costs 
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of maintaining the ports used by them. 
Shortening delays in delivery and sav- 
ing invaluable shipping space, Belgian 
industry supplied the American armies 
with some finished goods which other- 
wise would have been imported from 
America. 

Even more noteworthy was the de- 
termined effort of the Belgian working 
population. Undernourished and ex- 
hausted after four and a half years of 
occupation, exposed to German V- 
weapons (the port of Antwerp and the 
industrial city of Liége are among the 
most V-bombed places in Europe), Bel- 
gian men and women worked hard and 
well for victory in Europe after the 
arrival of the American and British 
troops. The total amount of their 
salaries ranks first in the Belgian con- 
tribution to reverse lend-lease. 

On VJ-day, recorded services and 
goods furnished to Belgium by the 
United States represented a value of 
78 million dollars. Services and goods 
supplied in reverse by Belgium to the 
United States had been estimated at 
177 million dollars. Hence, Belgium 
was the United States’ “creditor” to 
the extent of 99 million dollars. On 
August 30, 1945 Paul-Henri Spaak de- 
clared in the Belgian Senate that Bel- 
gium “had done its duty with pride, 
joy and loyalty.” All Belgians share 
that feeling. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


In order to ensure the practical func- 
tioning of lend-lease and reverse lend- 
lease, special administrations were set 
up by the Belgian Government in Bel- 
gium. The Office of Mutual Aid, known 
as OMA, is one of these and has worked 
in close contact with the Allied military 
missions. It has served as intermediary 
between the Allied commanders and 
Belgian industrialists and workers. 
OMA paid the expenses, checked and 
accounted for the supplies, and per- 


formed those innumerable tasks re- 
quired to secure the delivery of Belgian 
supplies to the Allied armies. In ad- 
dition, it now serves as the purchasing 
agent of the Belgian Government for 
the surplus stocks of the Allied armies. 

A second of these agencies is the Bel- 
gian Economic Mission which was set 
up at the end of 1944 to order, pur- 


chase, and ship to Belgium various- 


goods from abroad. The mission works 
under the responsibility of P. G. Kron- 
acker, Minister Without Portfolio, a 
member of the Senate and a well-known 
personality of the Belgian industrial 
world.. Besides its main headquarters 
in Brussels, the mission has established 
hemispheric headquarters in Washing- 
ton and London, with subsidiaries in 
other countries. Members of the mis- 
sion are experts sent from Belgium. 
The mission’s activity is a temporary 
one, and as normal commercial rela- 
tions are resumed, the mission will 
gradually disappear. The Minister has 
announced plans to terminate its ac- 
tivities in March 1946. l 
The Belgian Economic Mission makes 
purchases in the United States and ar- 
ranges for the shipping of all goods 
bought by Belgium. A staff which at 
one time amounted to some 150 per- 
sons in Washington has functioned 
through several sections, such as in- 
dustrial supplies, food supplies, ship- 
ping, planning, and public relations. 
The .general planning is done in Brus- 
sels in close collaboration with the Bel- 
gian Ministries of Food and Economic 
Affairs. 


TRADE AND FINANCIAL RELATIONS 


The main Belgian purchases in the 
United States thus far have been trucks 
and industrial equipment and machin- 
ery; wheat, corn, rye, and meat; coal 
and pit wood; raw materials such as 
cotton, hemp, tow, and sulphur; and 


ready-made clothing and shoes. During 
the first nine months of 1945 Belgium 
imported from the United States, under 
the lend-lease agreement, 444,000 tons 
of goods with .a total value of 53 mil- 
lion dollars. 

In order to settle questions arising 
from the Belgian-American ttade and 
financial war and postwar relations, an 
important Belgian mission went to 
Washington in September last. Among 
its members were Messrs, Spaak, Kron- 
acker, and Camille Gutt, the last-named 
being Minister of State and wartime 
Minister of Finance. The very satis- 
factory arrangement which they made 
with the United States Government may 
be briefly summarized as follows: All 
goods and services supplied to American 
armies in Belgium after September 2, 
1945, will be paid for by the United 
States in dollars. Goods for the civilian 
population imported from America by 
the military Civil Affairs Section in 
July and August (valued at 15 million 
dollars), freight costs for September 
and October (valued at 5 million dol- 
lars), and supplies sent by the United 
States to the Belgian Congo during the 
war (5 million dollars) will come under 
lend-lease. . ) 

On VJ-day Belgium had already or- 
dered in the United States 42 million 
dollars’: worth of goods which had not 
yet been shipped. These goods also 
will be delivered as direct lend-lease to 
Belgium. To complete this adjustment, 
Belgium will receive goods from Ameri- 
can excess and surplus stocks in Eu- 
rope valued at another 45 million dol- 
lars. 

Belgium’s healthy economic position 
has justified two loans amounting to a 
total of 100 million dollars by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of the United States. 
These loans are for the purpose of en- 
abling Belgians to make purchases in 
the United States, required for the re- 
habilitation of the Belgian economy. 
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POLITICAL RELATIONS 


However important, brotherhood in 
arms and commercial interests are not 
the only links between liberated Bel- 
gium and the United States. Both 
countries are members of the United 
Nations, and Belgium has taken an ac- 
tive part in international meetings of 
the last two years. At Hot Springs and 
Montreal in connection with food and 
agriculture, at Bretton Woods in con- 
nection with financial problems, at Chi- 
cago in connection with civil aviation, 
and at San Francisco and London in 
connection with the creation and or- 
ganization of the United Nations, Bel- 
gian -representatives have played an 
outstanding part. Whatever Belgium’s 
serious objections to some provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations, espe- 
cially: as to the right of veto by the 
great powers, the Belgian Parliament 
has unanimously ratified this Charter. 
The Bretton Woods convention has also 
been ratified. 

Belgium’s occupation by Germany 
did not sever the diplomatic relations 
between Belgium and the United States. 
The Belgian Ambassador in Washington 
carried on his duties without interrup- 
tion, and the United States Government 
maintained diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the Belgian Government 
in exile in London. When Ambassador 
Charles Sawyer reached Brussels in No- 
vember 1944, normal diplomatic rela- 
tions were resumed in Belgium, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Sawyer soon became popular 
with all sections of the Belgian popula- 
tion. Mr. Sawyer’s decision last De- 
cember to give up his diplomatic career 
and return to the United States was 
unanimously regretted by the Belgian 
people. For the first time in its history, 
the American Embassy in Brussels has 
an Economic Counselor, a Cultural Re- 
lations Attaché, and an Attaché for So- 
cial Questions. The work. of the first 
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together with his aides, has facilitated 
the import of materials needed for the 
restoration of Belgian industry; and 
the activity of the two attachés has 
proved extremely useful to the mutual 
understanding of both countries. 


CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mutual understanding between the 
two countries has also been facilitated 
by the Belgian Government Information 
Center in New York. The illustrated 
monthly Belgium and the weekly News 
from Belgium, which were published by 
the Information Center during the war, 
have aroused the interest and sympathy 
of many Americans. The Belgo-Ameri- 


‘can Association recently organized in 


Brussels may be expected to contribute 
to the same general end. 

Belgians have always been interested 
in American life, but the present avid 
curiosity for everything coming from 
the United States is certainly a new 
factor. The intensive American war ef- 
fort, the presence of numerous Ameri- 
can soldiers, the renewed influx of 
American films, the continuous work of 
the United States Information Service 
and of the Cultural Relations Attaché, 
have made widely known many new 
aspects of America’s life. People who 
before the war knew nothing or very 
little about American ways of living 
now take a keen interest in American 
technical achievements and in the in- 
tellectual and scientific activity of the 
United States. 

The exhibition of American books 
and publications at the Brussels Palais 
des Beaux-Arts last fall, under the aus- 
pices of the Ministry of Education with 
the co-operation of the American Em- 
bassy, the Belgo-American Association, 
and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
aroused widespread interest and has 
been for thousands of visitors a real 
discovery. Orders for many thousands 
of these books have been given by 


VIDLLULD Cage. ww 
quaintance with American artistic and 
scientific literature. | 

A group of American physicians vis- 
ited Belgium recently and, although 
transportation difficulties somewhat de- 
layed their arrival, they assisted Bel- 
gian authorities: in their efforts to put 
an end to the outbreak of epidemics of 
infantile paralysis. 

Also, the United War Relief of 
America sent to Belgium, through the 
Belgian War Relief Society, nearly 
2,000 tons of clothing, soap, medical 
supplies, fruit juices, dried milk, and 
other comforts. 

Representatives of a good-will mis- 
sion of the American press since libera- 
tion were given a warm and compre- 
hensive welcome in Belgium. Reports 
of six Belgian newspapermen who went 
to America early in 1945 under the aus- 
pices of the American Office of War In- 
formation conveyed to the Belgians a 
good deal of information and personal 
impression of the American war effort, 
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main features in Belgian newspapers. 
This mission spent some six weeks in 
the United States, arriving in San Fran- 
cisco in time for the United Nations 
Conference. 

An important mission representing 
Belgian scientific institutions is on its 
way to visit universities, colleges, and 
laboratories of America. In the very 
near future, exchanges of lectures and 
students will be resumed. 


wr PEEN 


Linked by the Atlantic, both Belgium 
and America belong to the Western 
sphere of civilization. They have in 
common traditions of hard work and 
bold economic initiative. Belgians and 
Americans are deeply attached: to po- 
litical democracy, to representative in- 
stitutions, and to individual freedom. 
There is every reason to believe that 
Belgium’s liberation has opened a new 
and prosperous era in Belgian-American 
relations. , 


Grégoire Koultscher, Doctor in Political Sciences, is Foreign Editor of Le Peuple, the 
leading French-language Socialist newspaper in Belgium. From 1930 to 1940 he was 
parliamentary correspondent of Le Peuple, traveling extensively through Europe in this 
capacity. During the war he served with the Belgian Army, managing to escape to Eng- 
land. Upon the liberation of Belgium he was assigned by the Belgian Army to the Civil 
Affairs Section of the Belgian Military Mission to SHAEF Mission in Belgium, and later 


to the Cabinet of the Belgian Prime Minister. 


litical questions. 


He 1s author of essays on social and po- 


Belgium Today and Tomorrow 


By Pierre WIcNY 
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HE industrial revolution of the- 


nineteenth century has changed the 
world. Humanity which for thousands 
of years had to fight poverty is now 
faced with the task of organizing the 
abundance which can be provided by 
those innumerable and indefatigable 
robots of iron, the machines. Our so- 
cial institutions are not yet adapted to 
this new world. The social struggle of 
a labor class which has been enslaved 


instead of being freed by industrializa- ° 


tion, and has neither control of its work 
nor ownership of the means of produc- 
tion; economic depressions which let 
people die of hunger in the midst of 
elevators filled with grain and of fac- 
tories with idle machines; political fail- 
ure of governmental authorities which 
are too often dominated by - private 
financial interests; global wars in which 
the nations fight for access to raw ma- 
_ terials and commercial outlets-—all these 
prove that it is the task of our genera- 
tion to reconstruct the social order, to 
build a new society in accordance with 
the great fact of our day that man, as 
the master of technology, has a formid- 
able economic power which should make 
him free and not enslave him. 

Belgium tries to perform this vital 
task within her own sphere. She does 
not claim international validity for her 
experience. Her effort, however, de- 
serves watching. Belgium is a de- 
mocracy. ‘That means essentially that 
those in the government do not have an 
ideology which they force upon ‘the peo- 
ple by propaganda, but on the contrary 
they are subject to the people’s will. 


where the problem is one of a thorough 
reorganization of the public system, if 
not its complete reconstruction. With- 
out such agreement, there is danger 
that the top of the public structure may 
break down and bury us in its ruins. 
From 1937 to the outbreak of the 
war at the offices of the Centre d’études 
pour la réforme de PEtat (“Study Cen- 
ter for the Reform of the State”), and 
during the four years of the war at 
those of the Commission pour étude 
des problèmes d'après guerre (“Com- 
mission for the Study of Postwar Prob- 
lems”), outstanding men from all groups 
and parties have co-operated in prepa- 
ration for this task. The public docu- 
ments as well as the platforms of the 
political parties reveal a remarkable 
conformity of opinion in this respect. 


GOVERNMENT 


Belgium is a constitutional monarchy. 

It must be strongly emphasized that 
all political parties from the right to the 
left, with the exception of the Com- 
munists, have remained loyal to the 
monarchy and the dynasty. The agree- 
ment on this question is particularly 
evident at the present moment, with its 
conflict over Leopold III, which con- 
cerns only the person of the King, but 


` not the institution. 


Furthermore, it is necessary that the. 
freely formed opinions of the individu- 


Such 
particularly necessary 


als agree on essential _ points. 
agreement is 
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Why do we have such an attachment’ 
to the monarchy? There is a legal as 
well as a political reason for that. The 
first one is that in a parliamentary form 
of government, in contrast to the presi- 
dential form of the United States, the 
head of the government is not elected 
for a definite period of time, but re- 
mains in power only as long as he has 
the confidence of the two houses of the 
legislature. This implies a danger of 


instability which is counteracted by the 
presence of a king. The latter stays, 
while the ministers pass. He transmits 
to them the benefit of his experience 
and tradition; he is the impartial arbi- 
trator among the political parties. But 
his authority is purely moral. Nobody 
wants a personal line of policy from the 
king. The final decision on policy be- 
longs to the ministers, who are respon- 
sible to the legislature. 

The second reason for the existence 
of a dynasty—-a reason of purely factual 
nature—is based on Belgium’s com- 
position of two nationality groups, the 
Flemish and the Walloons, which the 
crown unites solidly in one political 
unit. The king is a factor of unity. 


Flemish-Walloon controversy 


In 1830, the year of Belgium’s inde- 
pendence, all the nobles, who then 
alone had the right to vote, spoke 
French. With the progress of de- 
mocracy and universal suffrage, par- 
ticularly since 1918, the Flemish peo- 
ple, who speak Dutch, have asserted 
their rights and recovered their own 
leaders who now speak their own 
tongue. Today the French-speaking 
Walloons form a minority and feel 
themselves threatened, in turn. 

What is the solution to be? On this 
very serious point of internal politics, 
public opinion has not completely crys- 
tallized. Should it be federalism? The 
large parties are generally against it be- 
cause that system would break up and 
weaken a state which is already very 
small; because it would not be a federal 
union of several members, the groupings 
of which would vary according to the 
issues involved, but a dualism in which 
the same group would always oppose 
the other; and finally, because federal- 
ism, although a unifying factor among 
various states which were formerly inde- 
pendent, is a dividing factor in a coun- 
try of previously unitary nature. In 


general, there is agreement on the ne- 
cessity of recognizing complete equality 
—independent of numerical strength— 
between the Flemish and the Walloons 
in the Central Government, and on the 
desirability of a great amount of decen- 
tralization, that is, of a system in which 
most matters are dealt with on the spot 
by local authorities rather than being 
studied on paper in Brussels. 


Democratic functioning 


Being a constitutional monarchy, Bel- 
gium first of all wants to be a democ- 


racy. Democracy is a tradition in this 


old region where the municipal liberties 
reach as far back into the Middle Ages 
as the Great Charter in England. The 
representatives of the people are elected 
by universal suffrage of males over age 
21, and this will soon be extended to 
women. ‘Thanks to the system of pro- 
portionate representation, the represen- 
tatives of the people and the voters 
group themselves in large political par- 
ties, which is a necessity for a suffi- 
ciently stable policy of government. 
The ministers are chosen by the King, 
from the majority party, and remain in 
power as long as they have the con-. 
fidence of the houses of Parliament. 

But a democracy, in order to be a 
real democracy, stands in need of re- 
form. As already indicated, it consists 
essentially of the. responsibility of the 
political leaders to the representatives 
of the people. However, this control, 
which was satisfactory in the liberal 
state of the nineteenth century, is not 
really effective since the functions of 
government have become complicated 
and have greatly increased. On the one 
hand, the Parliament has been led to 
discharge important functions more and 
more by delegation of power to execu- 
tive bureaus; and now the question 
arises, whether the houses of Parliament 
exercise a sufficient control over the ac- 
tivities of the all-powerful executive 
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branch. On the other hand, the Parlia- 
ment’ has abandoned the liberal phi- 
losophy of laissez faire in social and eco- 
nomic matters, and wants to see that 
private initiative conforms to the gen- 
eral interests; and this gives rise, again, 
to the question whether economic and 
financial private interests are actually 
subjected to such control. 


Political and economic control 


To these two questions, which pre- 
sent themselves in all democratic coun- 
tries, Belgium prepares her answer. 
First of all, a special commissioner has 
worked out a complete administrative 
reform, involving civil service,. salaries 
of government employees, reorganiza- 
tion of departments, and subpoena sum- 
mons in administrative procedure. The 
political parties watch closely that a 
delegation of power should not result in 
its actual abdication, and study the 
means of strengthening parliamentary 
control. Finally, the citizens in a free 
country must be protected against a 
potentially too powerful administration, 
not only by political checks and bal- 
ances but also by judicial recourse. 

This is a point which will be of in- 
terest to the jurists among the readers 
of THe ANNALS. Belgium wants to 
have a government of law which regu- 
lates the most important relationships 
by statute and where the differences 
which arise are adjusted by the courts 
accordingly. This is already being done 
when the plaintiff has a civil claim, 
that is, a claim to property or to the 
payment of a debt. Even if such a 
claim is directed against the state, the 


courts assume jurisdiction. But the de-. 


velopment of etatism has multiplied 
the cases in which someone may have a 
right to complain of bad functioning of 
a public service without, however, being 
able to claim a tort. For example, a 
manufacturer may feel wronged by hav- 
ing been refused an import license or 
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a permit to use a building because of 
its allegedly dangerous condition. The 
Belgians want a “Conseil d'Etat” to de- 
cide such a conflict on the basis of law. 

As to the other question—the control 
of economic and social activities by 
the Government—the two commissions 
previously mentioned have arrived at 
similar conclusions: the creation of 
auxiliary and consultative commissions. 
This would be an original and impor- 
tant reform. The reader will see very 
soon that in our country the economic 
and social forces are very strongly or- 
ganized in the form of trade unions and 
employers’ organizations. Above these, 
national councils—either social or eco- 
nomic—could be easily established. 

Should these national councils be 
given legislative powers to entrust to 
the specialists themselves the regula- 
tion of technical matters? This—on 
first thought—tempting idea has been 
unanimously rejected in Belgium. It 
would mean—against the principles of 
a democracy—the establishment of a 
feudal system of economics. One can 
conceive, however, that these councils, 
representing the professions and occupa- 
tions, might be made auxiliaries to Par- 
liament. They would be bodies which 
in case of the proposal of economic 
legislation would be utilized to make a 
thorough inquiry, to present the argu- 
ments pro and con, and in brief to as- 
semble the whole material which would 
permit the sovereign Parliament to 
come to a quick and well-informed 
decision. 


Soctat PROBLEMS 


One of the most serious problems 
which our generation has to solve is cer- 
tainly to do away with our proletariat 
by the reintroduction of the masses of 
wage earners into.a society from which 
they have been actually expelled. The 
ideologies differ. The Marxian social- 


arrival of a classless society. The other 
great political parties, inspired by Chris- 
tian tenets, want the fraternal collabora- 
tion of classes of equal status. 

In effect, the reforms already made 
and the measures planned for the im- 
mediate future show how well the Bel- 
gians know how to come to get along 
in the practical sphere. At the same 
time it is of course understood that cur- 
rent philosophies remain as they are and 
that nobody abandons his ideals. 

What is the actual system? It is 
probably one of the best developed in 
Europe, and deserves the attention of 
American jurists. The masses of wage 
earners—and also of salaried employees 
—are organized in powerful Socialist or 
Catholic trade unions. The employers 
have their trade associations. In many 
branches of industry the representatives 
of both have combined into joint com- 
mittees. There are discussed conditions 
of labor such as wages and the like, and 
these exchanges of opinion lead to real 
treaties, the collective bargaining agree- 
ments. It is an extremely interesting 
feature that the trade unions have no 
legal existence nor have the collective 
agreements legally binding force. They 
are simply factual in nature. However, 
they are an extremely powerful factor 
of social peace. 

As to the future? First, one would 
like to generalize and to organize legally 
these so effective factual procedures. 
But one essential condition is always 
mentioned. It is essential that in no 
way must the reform impair the free- 
dom of action of the trade unions. 
With this reservation, one agrees to the 
multiplication of joint committees and 
the giving-—under certain conditions— 
by government decision, of legal va- 
lidity to the collective agreements, 
which would then be transformed into 
administrative rules applicable to the 
whole specific branch of industry, in- 


the agreement. 

And beyond that? Labor is not 
satisfied with discussing the working 
conditions with management on an 
equal footing. It wants also participa- 
tion in the direction of our economy. 
Is it not as interested in prosperity as 
capital; does it not suffer more from 
strikes? This is the ‘reason for the 
idea of economic councils—on a bi- 
partite basis like the joint committees 
—in which there are to be discussed the 
great problems of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Needless to say, in these few lines 
one cannot do more than indicate a 
tendency, without describing in detail 
the delicate adjustments which such a 
reform implies and the manifold reser- 
vations which are made by labor as 
well as management. ‘Have I to add 
that in the end the wage earners will 
ask for more and claim joint manage- 
ment, that is, representation of labor 
beside that of capital in the direction 
of each enterprise? At present, one 
speaks much of factory committees 
where representatives of employees and 
the employer would discuss together 
working conditions, operation of the 
collective agreements, scientific job 
analysis, settlement of grievances, and 
so forth. 

Just one word on social insurance. 
Great Britain discusses her Beveridge 
plan. Without waiting for her decision, 
Belgium has not hesitated to increase 
her burden of recovery by a courageous 
reform which co-ordinates and rounds 
out all her traditional legislation on so- 
cial insurance. A sum approximating 
23.5 per cent of all wages and salaries 
under 4,000 francs has to go into the in- 
surance fund. One-third of this con- 
tribution is deducted from the income 
of the employee and two-thirds are paid 
by the employer. For this contribution, 
the employee is insured against indus- 
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trial accidents, occupational diseases, 
invalidity, old age, premature death, 
and unemployment, and receives also 
family subsidies. 


ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


From the social aspect—the class 
problem—let us pass on to matters of 
purely economic nature. Here another 
crucial problem presents itself at once. 
Theoretical conflicts diminish in the 
sphere of immediate action. The 
Marxian socialists desire the nationali- 
zation of a whole productive sector of 
our economy—particularly of basic in- 
dustries, utilities, transportation, insur- 
ance, and banking—because they are 
convinced that in this way they would 
considerably increase production and 
general welfare. However, because of 
their opposition to etatism they hasten 
to add that they want to protect private 
initiative in the large sector which 1s to 
remain in private hands, and that even 
in the public sector they think it neces- 
sary to find ways and means to prevent 
bureaucracy and to leave the executives 
of these industries sufficient freedom of 
action. The Catholic groups oppose 
nationalization but agree nevertheless 
that strict governmental controls must 
prevent trusts, holding companies, and 
so forth from letting private interests 
outweigh the public welfare. 

Briefly, the present state of public 
opinion reveals three propositions which 
can serve as a basis for a structural re- 
form of our economy in the immediate 
future: (1) The Government must not 
stand aside. By its financial policy, by 
its control of our foreign trade (licens- 
ing), and by its policy of public works, 
it must create in any case an economic 
situation in which the individual efforts 
of the producers have the best chance 
to be socially useful. (2) Industries in 
which the private interests are too 
powerful and dangerous for a democ- 
racy must be closely controlled (the so- 
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cialists even say that they must be na- 
tionalized). (3) In order to perform 
these new and essential tasks of direct- 
ing the economic life of the nation in 
general and controlling certain indus- 
tries, the Government must be equipped 
with special agencies. 

After these structural reforms are car- 
ried out, what will be the economic 
policy of Belgium? It will be necessary 
for American readers to try to under- 
stand a situation which is completely 
different from their own. Ours is a 
small country. Eight million people 
live within a small area with an average 
of 253 inhabitants per square kilometer 
(247.104 acres). Our intensively culti- 
vated soil provides grain for not more 
than four months. We are going to dig 
coal eight hundred meters (one meter = 
39.37 inches) beneath the surface and 
even deeper. Aside from that, we have 
no natural resources. If we do not 
want to die, we have to export in order 
to pay for our imports. 

This presents a difficult problem. 
After four years of occupation, our ma- 
chines are not only worn out but also 
outmoded. Belgium must replace its 
equipment and catch up with the tech- 
nical progress achieved by other na- 
tions during their war production. Fur- 
thermore, she must keep track of the 
needs of her old customers and special- 
ize in high-class products which are ex- 
pensive and where her old methods of 
production have fewer rivals. Finally, 
she must profit from her economic ad- 
vantages and particularly from her ad- 
mirable geographic situation. 

Having on the one hand placed her 
house in order, Belgium’ strongly sup- 
ports, on the other hand, the policy of 
the United States for a reduction of 
tariff barriers. She does not ask for re- 
lief or for sympathy. She wants simply 
an opportunity to sell her specialized 
products at a reasonable price (without 
any dumping, because she wants to 
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maintain a high standard of living) in 
order to be able to buy what she needs. 


Immediate postwar problem 


Let us-add one ‘word about the im- 
mediate postwar problem. Belgium was 
rifled. It is necessary to feed people 
and machines. We have gone through 
difficult moments waiting for imports, 
but the- situation is better now. The 
second worry is unemployment. Pro- 
duction without intermission for the 
Allied armies has so far prevented it. 
It is said that Belgium is the only 
European country which, to a great de- 
gree, is creditor in reverse lend-lease. 
Finally, it was necessary to re-establish 
the currency. One can see why. The 
Germans have taken merchandise at 
the value of 75 billions from us and 
have paid us by printing our own 
money; war contributions which we had 
to pay reached about the same height. 
It should be noted that our whole pre- 
war budget was approximately 15 bil- 
lions. This meant inflation, rise of 
prices, ruin of savings, and the end of 
social insurance. In order to counter- 
act all this, Belgium has resorted to a 
major operation. All treasury and bank 
bills were frozen and the great part of 
the money will be transformed into gov- 
ernment bonds. Thus with one stroke 
the currency in circulation was reduced. 
But how is the Government going to 
refund this new and heavy debt? By 
heavy taxation of all war gains, confis- 
cation of those which have an illegal 
character, and creation of a capital levy 
of about 5 per cent. 


CULTURAL ASPECTS 


The war has brought us terrific 
losses: the church of the abbey of 
Nivelles, the archives of Tournai, the 
library of the University of Louvain 
(destroyed also in 1914 and recon- 
structed with American aid), and ever 
so many irreplaceable treasures. 
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Let me say one word about our cul- 
tural institutions and particularly about 
education. Education is free. On all 
levels there are public and private 
schools, the latter mostly Catholic. The 
student population in the private 
schools, which are subsidized on the 
grade school and vocational levels but 
not on the preparatory, college, or 
graduate level, is larger than in the 
public schools. 

For the young people who prepare 
themselves for the university, emphasis 
is laid on the study of the classics. One 
gives ten hours of Latin and Greek per 
week. This method, which is three 
hundred years old, will startle our 
American friends. We think that to 
grasp the thought of another mind and 
to penetrate into its depths is the best 
formative training, the most complete 
and the most fruitful, even if that other 
mind belonged to a genius of antiquity. 
Needless to say, there are enthusiastic 
proponents of the modern humanities. 
But up to now the latter have furnished 
preparation only for engineering careers 
(on the university level). It must, of 
course, be understood that besides the 
general preparatory education which 
leads to university studies, we have 
vocational training of a specialized na- 
ture which leads to the less important 
careers in industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture. 

Let us not spend any more time on 
the other points of our school organiza- 
tion. After all, the attention of our re- 
formists today is less concerned with 
imparting knowledge than with educa- 
tion in general. By this we mean that 
the school shapes the mind but is not 
sufficient to strengthen the body, to 
build up character, and to interpret the 
conditions of life in the community— 
briefly, to give an all-round education. 
Excellent youth movements have as- 
sumed this task. The Scout movement 
has achieved a spectacular success, par- 
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ticularly among the youth of the middle 
classes. Other organizations—Catholic 
and Socialist—exist for young workers. 
It is impossible to enumerate them, but 
the results are convincing. These semi- 
school organizations are excellent. It is 
an important problem how the govern- 
ment can encourage them without mak- 
ing them jealous of their freedom. 

The press is entirely free. Public 
opinion is particularly watchful in this 
respect. But there seems to be una- 
nimity on one point: the newspaper 
should indicate the source of its finan- 
cial support. Everybody is privileged 
to write, but the public is entitled to 
know in the name of what interests the 
writer seeks to influence its opinions. 

A last word about an original insti- 
tution. A progressive and high stand- 
ard of living requires extensive research 
laboratories. Belgium, however, is a 
small country, where the factories are 
relatively unimportant. Under the aus- 
pices of King Albert there was created a 
National Fund of Scientific Research. 
Since the war the Government has as- 
signed particular importance and gener- 
ous support to this fund, which devotes 
its research work to industrial and. agri- 
cultural problems. 


INTERNATIONAL CONCERNS 


It remains to clarify the international 
position of Belgium in the future. 

Let us remember first that before 
1940 Belgium followed a policy of neu- 
trality. It must be understood that the 
German frontier is less than a hundred 
miles from the capital, the heart of the 
country. Belgium had an army of 
800,000 men—one soldier per every 10 
inhabitants—and had this whole army 
concentrated on the German frontier in 
1940. 

During the occupation, all the people 
were at heart on the Anglo-Saxon side, 
where were their Government, their re- 
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established army, and their hope for 
liberation and independence. As heroic 
witnesses thereof, I refer to the political 
prisoners whom the Germans deported 
by thousands. I think it also useful to 
point out for people outside Belgium 
that the sad conflict over King Leopold 
III has no other significance. Every- 
body respects the Crown; but some 
among us ask whether the King suff- 
ciently shared his people’s conviction 
of an Allied victory, and whether his 
passivity as prisoner of war did not in 
reality hide an attitude of resigned ac- 
ceptance of the state of. affairs. His 
adherents, who are very numerous, be- 
lieve in his word and indignantly reject 
such doubts as libelous. 

As to the future? Little Belgium, 
situated as it is between empires, road 
of invasion, for centuries trampled un- 
derfoot by armies on the march, is 
jealous of her independence, but wants 
to co-operate with every. international 
organization for peace. She is a loyal 
member of the United Nations. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that although 
she admits that the special responsibili- 
ties of the great powers give them spe- 
cial rights, she regrets that their veto 
power does not safeguard international 
reaction against all aggressors. 

Within the framework of that inter- 
national organization, and without de- 
Siring to create rival blocs, Belgium 
feels her solidarity with the commu- 
nity of North Atlantic countries. She 
feels a special friendship for the United 
States. Our best students and pro- 
fessors want to finish their studies or 
continue their research at American uni- 
versities with the help of the Belgian 
American Educational Foundation. Our 
leading people are well acquainted with 
your great republic. On the other hand, 
we welcome American students on our 
part, and have welcomed tens of thou- 
sands of soldiers from the other side of 
the Atlantic. As our students return 
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full of enthusiasm about the United 
States, so your soldiers often say that it 
was Belgium that gave them the best 
reception. On either side, I think there 
is no flattery in such statements, but a 


profound truth, because both nations 
are amazingly similar in their love of 
work, spirit of enterprise, taste for good 
living, and deep attachment to demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Pierre Wigny, agrégé de Venseignement supérieur (Liége) and S.J.D. (Harvard), is > 
associated in the management of a number of private companies in Belgium. From 1931 
to 1935 he was associated with the Guaranty Trust Company of Brussels, and from 1936 - 
to 1940 he served as secretary general of the Study Center for the Reform of the State, 
organized by the then Prime Minister of Belgium, Paul Van Zeeland. 
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Harine, Doucias GILBERT (Ed.). Japan’s 
Prospect. Pp. xiv, 474. Cambridge, 

. Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
$4.00. 


This is an admirable work which has 
been produced by a group of men every 
one of whom has made a real contribution 
to the understanding by Westerners of 
Japan, past, present, and future. It de- 
serves a more detailed analysis than it is 
possible here to give, and it merits study 
and discussion by the Japanese and Chinese 
_ people and their present-day leaders, alien 
as well as native. Despite its preparation 
by several authorities, the work is well 
integrated. 

In an age when the obvious, to any 
thoughtful and well-informed person, is so 
generally overlooked by “leaders” who 
pride themselves on being activists and 
“practical” men, the opening sentences in 
the illuminating introductory chapter on 
“Japanese Situations as Criteria of Prac- 
tical Policy” are worth noting: “Japan’s 
prospects in the postwar world admit of 
no simple definitive statement. The post- 
war world is unpredictable. Japan’s fu- 
ture depends on at least two unknowns: 
what the United [?] Nations do about 
Japan, and what the Japanese do.... 
Both the policies of the United Nations 
and the policies of the Japanese, like all 
human activities, can be practicable only 
as they operate within roughly definable 
limits imposed by physical circumstance 
and human needs. Whatever is done about 
Japan will depend on geographic and eco- 
nomic facts, and upon the habits and con- 
duct of the Japanese. Geography can be 
altered only within relatively narrow lim- 
its. Human beings cannot be remelted 
and poured into molds to harden in new 
forms. They change only as their habits 
change... .” 

On the basis of these principles, and fol- 
lowing a discussion of the mold in which 
the Japanese have been cast, eleven chap- 
ters have been compiled: Japan: ‘Have or 
Have-Not Nation? CE. A. Ackerman, tutor 
in geography, Harvard); The Historical 
Background of Present-Day Japan (G. N. 
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Steiger, professor of: history and dean, 
Simmons College); Population and Social 
Structure (T. Parsons, professor of soci- 
ology, Harvard); The Japanese Farm- 
Tenancy System (Seiyei Wakukawa, spe- 
cialist in political and economic conditions 
of Japan, and translator in School of Over- 
seas Administration, Harvard); The In- 
dustrial and Commercial Prospect (Acker- 
man); Religion, Magic, and Morale (D. G. 
Haring, professor of anthropology, Syra- 
cuse University); The Challenge of Japa- 
nese Ideology (Haring); Military Govern- 
ment and the Occupation of Japan (M. 
Fainsod, associate professor of govern- 
ment, Harvard); Prospects of Constitu- 
tional Democracy (F. M. Watkins, some- 
time associate professor of government, 
and visiting lecturer in government, Civil 
Affairs Training School, Harvard); Rus- 
sian Policies in the Far East (W. H. 
Chamberlin, journalist, author, sometime 
resident of Russia and Japan); and Inter- 
national and Imperialist Problems (C. J. 
Friedrich, professor of government and 
director, School for Overseas Administra- 
tion and Civil Affairs Training School, 
Harvard). 

Wisdom, knowledge, and objectivity 
characterize each analysis, and it would be 
presumptuous and impertinent to express 
an opinion as to which are “best.” Pro- 
fessor Fainsod’s account is as notable for 
what it implies as for what it says, and is 
likely to be read with interest thirty years 
hence. Professor Parsons’ excellent analy- 
sis should be read in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Warren Thompson’s recently pub- 
lished volume, Population and Peace in the 
Pacific. Messrs. Wakukawa and Acker- 
man’s surveys of farm tenancy and in- 
dustry and commerce are masterly in their 
breadth and compactness, as is Professor 
Steiger’s historical summary. Whatever 
W. H. Chamberlin says about Russia and 
Japan is worthy of careful consideration. 
Perhaps the most brilliant analysis and 
integration is to be found in the editor’s 
two chapters, particularly in that dealing 
with religion, magic, and morale. For this, 
all students of Japanese history and 
thought will be grateful to him. But stu- 
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dents of international affairs will feel ap- 
proximately the same with respect to 
Messrs. Chamberlin and Friedrich’s con- 
tributions, 

Altogether a most satisfying—and dis- 
turbing—survey. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


Brisson, T. A. Japans War Economy. 
Pp. xv, 267. New York: International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions; distributed by The Macmillan Co., 
1945. $3.50. 


The major task of Mr. Bisson is that of 
debunking the former universally held 
conviction that the Japanese “military” 
exerted its will upon a reluctant Japanese 
people, press, and polity in favor of terri- 
torial aggression and a Greater East Asia. 
This simplification he discredits in the 
author’s preface as well as in the 68,000 
-words of text and 26,000 words of Japa- 
nese documents which comprise the book. 
Be it noted that the author does not ar- 
rive at his conclusions through the proc- 
esses of bromidic logic which assumes na- 
tion-wide responsibility for any acts of a 
government or of a military estate. He 
likewise categorically destroys the naive 
notion that Japanese Big Business—Zai- 
batsu—was a determined but unsuccessful 
proponent of peace whose good intentions 
were overpowered by the unyielding pres- 
sures of an unscrupulous army clique. 

So far as this reviewer is concerned, he 
welcomes the substantive support pro- 
vided by Mr. Bisson of a view consistently 
held since 1931. The most convincing evi- 
dence, it appears, resides in the identity 
of at least 75 named and associated Zai- 
batsu chiefs operating as officials in gov- 
ernment administration and as active sup- 
porters of Greater East Asia through 
military conquest. This covers the period 
1937 to 1945. For example’s sake there is 
appended a list of ten unselected govern- 
ment administrators and their Zaibatsu 
connections: Kobayashi of Mitsui, Kawada 
of Mitsubishi, Murata of Sumitomo, Ikeda 
of Mitsui, Ogura of Sumitomo, Yuki of 
Yasuda, Fujihara of Mitsui, Toyoda and 
Goko of Mitsubishi, and Kagayama of 
Sumitomo. 
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Obviously, the reviewer, too, has over- 
simplified the triangular marriage of Busi- 
ness, Military, and Government, since the 
author relates a dozen instances where 
“thieves fell out.” Nevertheless, the 
weight of the evidence is as already out- 
lined. Incidentally, this book will provide 
“materialist interpreters of history” with 
added fuel for their flames. Finally, one 
wonders how Mr. Bisson has been able to 
assemble all his materials in so short a 
time as that between war’s end and date 
of publication. 

Crayton D. CARUS 

University of Southern California 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr. A Skort 
History of the Far East. Pp. xiv, 665. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$4.75, 


By the time this brief notice of Profes- 
sor Latourette’s latest survey of the his- 
tory of eastern Asia and India appears, 
most instructors, and no small number of 
students, in the field will have become 
aware of its publication. If one remarks 
that the author maintains in this work the 
standards set for himself, and attained in 
so many works during the past generation, 
need one say more? Unlike many writers, 
who follow the precedent of the lad who 
shot his arrow into the air and permitted 
it to fall he knew not where (to the pos- 
sible confusion of his neighbors and the 
police), Dr. Latourette states at the outset 
his aims and objectives: 

“The purpose of this book is to provide 
an introduction to the contemporary Far 
East. The readers whom the author has 
in mind are thoughtful, educated Ameri- 
cans who have no previous contact with 
the region and who desire such a survey 
as will give them background for an un- 
derstanding of the peoples, the cultures, 
and the current problems of that area. It 
is hoped that the book will be of use to 
two types of constituencies. One is com- 
posed of the somewhat hypothetical ‘gen- 
eral readers,’ those who wish such a knowl- 
edge of the lands on the east shores of 
Asia as will enable them to read intelli- 
gently the newspaper dispatches and the 
magazine articles that pass by them in 
endless and often bewildering procession. 
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The other is college and university teach- 
ers and students who desire a textbook for 
a general course on the Far East... . 

“However, the book is in no sense in- 
tended as a work of propaganda in which 
the case for the policies and actions of the 
United States is set forth and defended. 
Nor is there any thought of presenting in 
favorable light those peoples with whom 
most Americans are for the moment in 
sympathy or of providing justification for 
the enmities which the majority of Ameri- 
cans cherish. The book is based upon the 
conviction that the American public will 
best be served by as objective and dispas- 
sionate a treatment.as the author can 
achieve.” 

Believing, as do all historians—but very 
few others—that “the present can be un- 
derstood only through a knowledge of the 
past,” the author begins his study with 
“the dawn of recorded history” and—as a 
concession to the contemporary minded 
and prophetically inclined American (who 
is much more interested in asking others 
to tell him “what is going to happen” 
than in trying to learn for himself what zs 
happening, what kas happened, and why 
what is happening and what has happened 
have eventuated)—devotes only about 
half of his space to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. For this allocation of 
space he will perhaps be damned by both 
those who believe that the history of east- 
ern Asia really began with the irruption of 
the white man in that region, about the 
middle of the past century, and those few 
who magnanimously hold that the “col- 
ored” peoples had undergone quite a lot of 
history and developed fairly worth-while 
cultures while merely struggling among 
themselves instead of with westerners. 

Happily, the story of India and that of 
“the lesser lands” of Tibet, Sinkiang, Mon- 
golia, Korea, Eastern Siberia, Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, 
the East Indies, and the Philippine Islands 
—as well, in more detail, as that of China 
and Japan-—are told, both before and after 
the arrival of Europeans and Americans in 
those lands. 

Teachers, students, and general readers 
will never agree upon the best method for 
the preparation and the presentation of 
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materials in such a work as this. Some 
feel that the reader should not be “bur- 
dened” with details such as dates, names 
of places and persons, and the facts in- 
volved in incidents and movements—that 
it is quite enough to offer broad generaliza- 
tions and trends. Others hold that without 
“the whole story” (insofar as it is possible 
to ascertain the facts in detail, and the 
background of the facts) erroneous state- 
ments are bound to be made and wrong or 
inadequate conclusions drawn. In a work 
the size of the one under consideration, 
which deals with populations and areas the 
size of those included, and which covers 
their development from the dawn of his- 
tory, it is clear that many, indeed most, of 
the “facts” and personalities must be sacri- 
ficed and the picture painted with broad 
strokes. One aspect, among many which 
are made clear, is that there is as great a 
lack of unity, and as great a divergence of 
cultures, in India and central and eastern 
Asia as there is in the Western world. 

Any weakness which this survey has is 
more than balanced by the clarity of style 
with which it is composed and the objec- 
tivity with which the author has drawn his 
outlines and his conclusions. The brief 
bibliographical references at the chapter 
ends are carefully chosen. The half-dozen 
outline maps at the end are excellent, as is 
the volume as a whole. 

HARLEY FARNSWORTH MACNAIR 
University of Chicago 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scotr. The United 
States Moves Across the Pacific. Pp. ix, 
174. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. $2.00. 


The subtitle “A.B.C.’s of the American 
Problem in the Western Pacific and the 
Far East” correctly describes this sober 
analysis, prompted, I think, by the au- 
thor’s “Few Americans are even dimly 
aware of the implications of the trans- 
Pacific etrend of their history” (p. viii). 
Placing the mixture of current problems 
on the background of our westward-mov- 
ing frontier is a useful device, especially 
since the peace has been followed by a 
deeper involvement in the Far East. 

A few of the author’s judgments should 
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be listed. The responsibilities which the 
United States has assumed for China will 
not be quickly or easily discharged (p. 80). 
Speaking of Japan, “The cultural importa- 
tions were made in such fashion that some 
of the existing vested interests not only 
perpetuated but enlarged their power” (p. 
86), a factor which faces the victors. The 
author believes that the intense national- 
ism which has characterized Japan will 
persist. Korea he considers one of the 
many tests for American statesmanship. 
He is frank but not completely gloomy 
about the Russian “enigma” in the Far 
East, partly on the ground that Russia is 
turning toward Europe (p. 115). 

Although he recognizes it as a counsel 
of perfection, Professor Latourette ad- 
vises the United States to hasten the day 
when Japanese will have access to the 
trade of the world on equal terms (p. 157). 
He brings the problems directly home by 
hoping the quota principle as now applied 
to Europeans will be extended to all peo- 
ples, including Asiatics. The author con- 
cludes that the United States must hold to 
standards which have been her announced 
ideals—the open door of equality of op- 
portunity to all peoples and the independ- 
ence and territorial integrity of the Far 
Eastern nations—but “no program can 
guarantee peace in the Pacific.” 

There may be considerable speculation 
at the point where Professor Latourette, 
author of A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity, one of the most ambitious 
historical projects of our generation, says, 
“There seems to be in Christianity some- 
thing which makes for disinterested public 
service, for subordination of family loyalty 
to loyalty to the nation, and for hope and 
perseverance in the face of overwhelming 
odds .. .” (p. 141). 

RrcHARD H. HEINDEL 

Washington, D. C. 


ZABRISKIE, EpwarpD H. American-Russian 
Rivalry in the Far East. Pp. wii, 226. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1946. $3.50. 

This is a book to study, not to read. It 
is a carefully documented record of Ameri- 
can-Russian rivalry for predominance in 
Manchuria, and inferentially in the whole 
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of China. Official sources are consulted 
and quoted, and are implemented impres- 
sively by private diaries and letters. Fre- 
quent references are made for purposes of 
comparison to the well-known works of 
Reid, Griswold, Price, Bemis, Langer, 
Dennett, Fields, Morse, and MacNair. 

The opening sentence of Chapter I is, 
“The United States and Russia stand at 
opposite poles in respect to cultural back- 
ground, traditions and political philoso- 
phy.” The author then indicates that the 
historic tradition of their friendship has no 
basis other than the existence at given 
times of a common enemy and an absence 
of competing interests. The documents in 
Appendix I “should finally end any legend 
about the character of the friendship which 
Tsarist Russia had for the United States” 
(p. 200). 

“Following the usual pattern of power 
politics, this diplomatic battle was fought 
with acrimony on both sides, and with a 
duplicity, even treachery, -on the part of 
the Tsarist Foreign Office, seldom found in 
the annals of diplomacy” (p. 190). As 
Mr. Zabriskie shows, neither antagonist 
played the game with the cards on the 
table, and neither overlooked an oppor- 
tunity or avoided an extreme to score a 
point. In the eyes of the Russians, we 
used the British and the Japanese to fight 
our battles; and in the opinion of Presi- 
dent T. R. at least they [the Russians] 
“strike me as corrupt, tricky and ineff- 
cient” (p. 121). 

The story of American-Russian rivalry 
is told without embellishment or imagina- 
tion. It is painstaking and meticulous. 
Two great nations looked eastward (Za- 
briskie says eastward, the United States 
looked westward) and they saw in control 
of Manchuria, or in equal opportunity to 
trade in Manchuria, a vital interest. They 
maneuvered with China, they manipulated 
their relations with friends or allies, they 
fought or supported a belligerent, they 
utilized railways, mines, and economic de- 
velopment schemes, they erected the facade 
of an international financial consortium— 
all for the pursuit of their conflicting aims. 
It is as simple and crass as that. 

No judgments are passed on the ethical 
standards of the nations or their proce- 
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dures. What would the “people” of the 
United States or Russia have said if they 
had known the contents of the notes which 
were blazing across the telegraph wires? 
Is there any possible parallel between the 
rivalries which culminated in the First 
World War and the rivalries which can 
only be suspected at the present moment? 

Mr. Zabriskie adds some details to the 


existing records of an unpalatable period ` 


in the general history of the conflict of the 
great powers, but his greatest contribution 
is that his book invites again, at this criti- 
cal time, to think furiously about past 
mistakes, the repetition of which must be 
avoided in the reconstruction of East Asia. 
CLAUDE A. Buss 
Palo Alto, California 


INGERSOLL, RALPH. Top Secret. Pp. viii, 
373. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1946. ' $3.00. 


It is not quite enough to say that this 
book illustrates the ancient adage that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” It 
would be better to say that it illustrates 
how very dangerous a little knowledge may 
be when combined with a pronounced bias. 

Mr. Ingersoll’s bias is against the Brit- 
ish; he has a secondary bias against Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. His book is devoted to 
the establishment of two theses: (1) that 
the British are dangerous and tricky peo- 
ple, whose real interests are very different 
from ours; (2) that Eisenhower had little 
or nothing to do with winning the victory 
in Europe. Underlying these two is an- 
other thesis, more subtly presented and 
even specifically denied at times, but never- 
theless discernible throughout: the Rus- 
sians are always right, have always been 
right. This is, of course, closely co-ordi- 
nated with the editorial policies of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s newspaper, PM. Thus much of 
the first few chapters of the book is de- 
voted to proving the theory—which PM 
stoutly maintained through 1942 and 1943 
—that we ought to-have opened up a 
“second front” in Europe immediately, in 
accordance with Russian demands, and 


that it would have been possible to doso. 


if there had not been so much opposition 
in high quarters, particularly high British 
quarters, This, of course, is simply not 
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true, but Mr. Ingersoll blithely ignores all 
the facts except the few which he can—by 
a process of ingenious selection—bring to 
the service of his pet ideas. 

The real depth of Mr. Ingersoll’s mili- 
tary knowledge may be judged by his 
statement that “up until World War H, 
no amphibian invasion in modern war had 
ever been successful.” Actually, of course, 
the only two major amphibious operations 
since Waterloo which failed were the first 
assault on Fort Fisher in December 1864, 
and the Dardanelles Expedition in 1915. 
All the others were successful; for example, 
the invasion of the Crimea, Mobile, the 
Santiago and Manila Campaigns, the Japa- 
nese invasion of Korea and the attack on, 
Port Arthur in 1904-5, and the German 
assault on the Baltic Islands during World 
War I. As for Mr. Ingersoll’s political 
astuteness, attention may be invited to 
this single sentence: “When the Labor 
Party took over from Winston Churchill, 
nothing changed.” This is hardly borne 
out by subsequent events in India and else- 
where. 

It is impossible in the space available to 
give full examination to the sum total of 
Mr. Ingersoll’s imprecisions. Charged with 
a hearty prejudice against the British— 
perhaps for keeping the war going so that 
Mr. Ingersoll, greatly against his will and 
after the most painful and public struggles 
to evade that fate, was compelled to sub- 
mit to the operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice law—he strives at every turn to prove 
how deeply Machiavellian were their ef- 
forts to gain their rascal ends, regardless 
of all other considerations. When he is 
not working on this, he is trying to show 
that the Supreme Commander in Chief of 
the greatest allied military effort in all his- 
tory had nothing to do with the unbroken 
record of victories which that effort 
achieved. One gathers that these victories 
were well enough in their way, but could 
have been gained much more easily and 
quickly had only the advice of Mr. Inger- 
soll and those of whom he approves been 
given greater attention. 

Perhaps of all Mr. Ingersoll’s profound 
observations, this one is most revealing as 
to his real understanding of war: “The 
British always mix political with military 
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motives.” Of course. So does every other 
nation which fights a war. One wonders 
whether the editor of PM has ever made 
the acquaintance of a certain German gen- 
eral named Clausewitz. 
GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 
New York City 


WEINREICH, Max. Hitler's Professors: 
The Part of Scholarship in Germany’s 
Crimes Against the Jewish People. Pp. 
291. New York: Yiddish Scientific In- 
stitute-Yivo, 1946. $3.00 paper; $3.50 
cloth. 


The first thing that requires to be said 
_ about this book is that every intellectual 
worker-should be required to read it. In 
a sense, it is the most shocking book ever 
written. No black book of crimes com- 
mitted by one people against another ap- 
proaches Dr. Weinreich’s account of the 
part played by Nazi “scholars” in the 


planned murder of millions of human . 


“beings. A visit to the Nazi murder camps 

could scarcely be half as sickening as the 
sensations one experiences in reading al- 
most any page of this soberly written, un- 
impassioned story of the degradation of 
the human spirit—a degradation in which 
all of us to a certain extent share. 

There exist no words adequate to ve- 
scribe the crimes committed by the Nazis 
to further their aims of world conquest; 
but what is more terrible, if anything 
could be so, than the crimes they com- 
mitted against others is to watch, as it 
were, the process of murder which the 
Nazis committed against themselves, the 
murder of what in the Western world we 
have come to know as the spirit of man, 
the spirit of humanity. In the Nazi 
Weltanschauung this took the form of 
“Nothing that is alien is human to me.” 
And the frightful thing is that this prin- 
ciple was deliberately adopted by men 
who, almost without exception, knew that 
the racist ideas they were in cold blood 
inventing were, by the canons of Western 
scholarship and science, by the canons of 
universal judgment, false and evil; but 
with the difference, of course, that’ they 
were neither false nor evil in relation to 
the ultimate welfare of the German state. 
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What was “good” for the German state 
was in itself good and true. : 

Among gangsters it is not surprising to 
find such views, but it is something more 
than shocking to find them being con- 
sciously perpetrated by Nobel prize win- 
ners such as Philipp Lenard, by such 
persons as the doyen of physical anthro- 
pologists, Eugen Fischer, by, indeed, most 
German anthropologists who before the 
war had scarcely ever expressed themselves 
on the subject of “race.” Not only this, 
wherever they went, the Nazis could rely 
on finding some anthropologists whose 
views on “race” before the war had been 
quite respectable, to support them in their 
murderous racist program. 

In setting out the facts, Dr. Weinreich 
has performed a difficult task with con- 
summate distinction. After reading it, one 
feels like hanging one’s head in shame for 
the human species, so prematurely defined 
as Homo sapiens. 

M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MAaTtTHEWS, HERBERT L. The Education 
of a Correspondent. Pp. 550. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 
$4.00. 

Among the welter of books by corre- 
spondents on the war, some of them sen- 
sational and opinionated, some of them 


` repetitious, the report by Mr. Herbert L. 


Matthews, the New York Times corre- 
spondent, on the education of a corre- 
spondent will retain for a long time its 
value as one of the most thoughtful and 
pertinent contributions to the understand- 
ing of our time; for the education of this 
American correspondent can become a 
guide for the education of many a be- 
wildered American reader of world events. 
When Mr. Matthews went to Europe in 
1931 he was in many ways politically an 
innocent. The events and conflicts of the 
turbulent years which he witnessed in 
Ethiopia and in Spain, in India and in 
Italy, taught him much. They are de- 
scribed by him with the ease and fluency 
of the American newspaper writer. The 
reader follows them with unflagging atten- 
tion. But Mr. Matthews’ superiority over 
most of his colleagues is not based on his 
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ability to write vividly and interestingly. 
The book proves that he was not educated 
merely by witnessing, and even participat- 
ing in, events; he studied hard, he ap- 
parently did a great deal of reading, he 
tried successfully to understand the back- 
ground and to penetrate the interplay of 
the contending forces which are shaping 
the world we live in. 

Thus the book can be warmly recom- 
mended not only to the general reader but 
also to the serious and well-informed stu- 
dent of the current scene. He will enjoy 
it and in many ways profit from it. Its 
two most important parts deal with Italian 
Fascism and with British India. The two 
hundred pages on India are probably the 
best and most unbiased introduction to the 
Indian problem that one can find today 
anywhere in American literature. Mr. 
Matthews does not offer any solution for 
India, but the education he received there 
has probably advanced him further to- 
wards historical understanding and political 
maturity than any other year of his life: 
“I think the main lessons taught to me 
[there] were curiously negative: the neces- 
sity for humility in the face of such stu- 
pendous problems, the value of reserving 
judgment, the recognition that both sides 
can have much of right and much of wrong 
in their attitudes, and that there is such a 
thing, in a given situation, as an insoluble 
problem.” 

Mr. Matthews had much opportunity to 
think about Fascism and totalitarianism. 
Out of his experiences he developed a phi- 
losophy of liberalism which seems much 
needed in a period in which liberty has 
had, and will have, to fight for its survival. 
Journalists of his kind fulfill, in their own 
way and on their own plane, the function 
which Ralph Waldo Emerson ascribed to 
scholars: “Fo cheer, to raise and to guide 
men by showing them facts amidst appear- 
ances.” 

Hans KOHN 

Smith College 


Pick, F. W. The Baltic Nations. Pp. 172. 
London: Boreas Publishing Co., 1945. 
No price. 

Treated as a unit, the three north Euro- 
pean nations—Estonia, Latvia, and Lithua- 
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nia—are here presented in this carefully 
documented record of their struggle for 
independence. Those who are convinced 
that Soviet Russia can do no wrong will 
condemn this small booklet for claiming 
that “neither the Estonian nor the Lett 
nor the Lithuanian is prepared to live un- 
der the rule of any other power, be it cen- 
tralised or federated, be it Germany, 
Poland or Russia” (p. 149). The less 
emotionalized scholars (now known as the 
“fascists”) will think highly of this handy 
survey of the Baltic states and -their his- 
tory; for Pick’s contribution is the most 
up-to-date, shortest introduction to this 
field in English. 
Joser S. Roucek 
Hofstra College 


Roucex, Josera S. Central-Eastern Eu- 
rope: Crucible of World Wars. Pp. 679. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 
$5.00. 


This book is a condensation of the eco- 
nomic, social, and political history of cen- 
tral-eastern Europe. It is divided into 
two principal parts. The first contains the 
historical background material about Rus- 
sia, Austria-Hungary, Poland, and the 
Balkan and Baltic countries up to the end 
of the First World War. The second, 


“much longer, part brings the record up to 


the present. Special problems of great 
importance are treated in special chapters, 
such as central-eastern Europe under Rus- 
sian occupation, postwar plans, and eco- 
nomic problems of the region. 

Serious attention is given to economic 
problems throughout the book, The chap- 
ter on them by Ernest Sturc stresses the 
importance of such questions as the diver- 
sification of crops, need for capital outlays 
and working capital, raw materials, and 
industrialization. 

The editor is right in pointing out that 
eastern-central Europe has received inade- 
quate treatment at the hands of western 
scholars, due partly to the fact that they 
have accepted the German point of view 
that the Western world is basically differ- 
ent from all other regions and that, indeed, 
it is a world. The larger world has learned 
from its own tragic experience that central- 
eastern Europe should be studied more 
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closely if it is to lose its sad privilege of 
being the incubator of world wars. 

` Professor Roucek, the editor, is also the 
author of the largest number of chapters, 
written in his graphic and yet scholarly 
style. Professors Floyd A. Cave, Kimon 
A. Doukas, Hans Kohn, and T. V. Kalijarvi 
are responsible for more than one chapter 
each. 

The book is an indispensable vade 
mecum -to an understanding of a region 
rightly described as “Crucible of World 
Wars.” It should serve as a reference 
book for many years to come. It does not 
detract from its value that it offers the 
reader a trifle too much. While Professor 
Kohn’s condensation of Russian history is 
highly commendable, he must have found 
it hard to do justice to such a vast coun- 
try on twenty pages. On the other hand, 
it may have been profitable to include a 
chapter on the relations of the United 
States with this region. On the whole, 
both the editor and his co-authors should 
bé commended for their perceptive and 
learned handling of highly controversial 
and often obscure problems, 

Emit LENGYEL 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


KeriLiis, HENRI DE. J Accuse De Gaulle. 
Pp. 279. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1946. $2.75. 


Mr. de Kerillis was one of the few lead- 
ers of the Right who saw the Nazi menace 
clearly and refused to be misled by the 
bogey of communism. “I will not let the 
bourgeois in me speak louder than the 
patriot.” To the great scandal of his 
former friends he favored a government 
of union sacrée behind Léon Blum in 
March 1938: “M. Blum, vous êtes un 
grand Français.” In October he was the 
only deputy of the Right to vote against 
the Munich Pact. 

It was inevitable that in exile de Kerillis 
should become one of the most ardent 
Gaullists. But in March 1943 he became 
convinced that “all de Gaulle’s acts were 
directed not toward war but toward politics 
and the seizure of power for his own pur- 
poses.” Among other things he accuses 
the general of having “deserted the battle- 
ground of the fight to the finish,” of being 
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“an adventurer out to build his political 
future on the adversities of his country,” 
an enemy of France’s liberators, especially 
America, a “usurper,” surrounded by 
Cagoulards, who destroyed the republican 
machinery and replaced it by another “at 
the service of his coup d’état.” 

This book is useful as a testimony to the 
bitter divisions between patriotic French- 
men during the war, a record of personal 
rivalries, of high-handed methods and un- 
scrupulous tactics. The author’s case is 
much’ weakened, however, by accusations 
not backed up by sufficient evidence—-for 
example, the chapter on the Cagoulard en- 
tourage—and by wildly exaggerated state- 
ments. When Kerillis speaks of the 
“anti-republican, Consular, dictatorial and 
Cagoulard-inspired -political machine” be- 
hind the general, he forgets that outstand- 
ing republican leaders did not hesitate to 
join this “machine.” When he speaks of 
Gaullism as “a phenomenon clearly fascist 
in character,” he forgets about the patri- 
otic and democratic fervor unleashed by 
the movement. When he reviews the often 
unfair accusations hurled against the Brit- 
ish and American Governments, he does 
not consider the political and psychological 
implications of the Darlan and Giraud 
deals, l 

The author would have liked a fighting 
general to liberate his country while pre- 
serving the institutions of the Third Re- 
public. But the French people voted for 
a Fourth Republic by a 96 per cent ma- 
jority. He preferred Giraud the soldier— 
now a deputy in the new Assembly—to de 
Gaulle the politician, now out of politics. 


But whatever its legal justification, the de 


facto government of the Fighting French 
was psychologically necessary, and de 
Gaulle was the only man who could head 
it. It is permissible to think that if 
Gaullism—-which meant different things to 
different men—disappointed de Kerillis 
after March 1946, it was not because it 
was political but because it represented the 
wrong politics: de Gaulle was supported 
by the Left while Giraud was the man of 
the Right. Today de Gaulle’s support has 
shifted from Left to Right as many have 
come to entertain serious misgivings about 
his final aims and others have come to see 
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in him the main bulwark against com- 
munism. Once more, as in 1938, de Kerillis 
proves to be a nonconformist. It is to be 
hoped that this time he is wrong in his 
accusations, and that General de Gaulle, 
remaining out of politics, will prefer the 
title of liberator to that of adventurer. 
C. A. Micaup 
West Point, New York 


MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH, Boris. La Qua- 
trième République. Pp. 267. New 
York: Editions de la Maison Francaise, 
Inc., 1946. 


When a country like France is attempt- 
ing, without haste, in peace and complete 
freedom, to give herself a new constitu- 
tion, she offers the world a political ex- 
periment of unexampled interest. Dean 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch is admirably prepared 
to define and interpret the problem. His 
books on comparative constitutional law 
are authoritative. A Russian by birth, 
well acquainted with American conditions, 
he is steeped in French tradition, and espe- 
cially in the history of the French Revolu- 
tion. In him we find the jurist, the his- 
torian, the practical politician, and the 
idealist working in close harmony. So this 
little book, in its elegant brevity, is richer 
and more thought-compelling than many 
elaborate tomes. 

The book consists of three parts: The 
Republic of Yesterday, The Provisional 
Republic, The Republic of Tomorrow. 
The author is one of the ablest and most 
convincing defenders of the Third Repub- 
lic, which, in his opinion, reached ma- 
turity with the Waldeck-Rousseau min- 
istry, at the time of the Dreyfus case: the 
republic of Jaurés and Clemenceau, of 
Herriot and Blum. The Vichy regime he 
considers as illegitimate, although, at first 
at least, it was outwardly legal; while the 
de Gaulle government was frankly revolu- 
tionary, but morally legitimate, as in har- 
mony with the traditions and aspirations 
of the people. And he defines the prob- 
lems which the second Constituent Assem- 
bly will have to decide. 

It is of course possible to admire 
Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s mastery of the sub- 
ject and his generous inspiration without 
accepting all his interpretations and sug- 
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gestions. His ideal is the Jacobin repub- 
lic: some of us, unduly influenced by 
Taine, no doubt, still consider “Jacobin” 
as a term of reproach. He regrets that 
after their victory the Dreyfusists, the 
Front Populaire and the Resistance alike 
failed to “cleanse” the governing personnel, 
the “cadres.” But such cleansing (“turn 
the rascals out’) looks dangerously like 
the spoils system. The method of Henry 
IV and Bonaparte—appeasement or recon- 
ciliation—has its points as well as its dan- 
gers. Anyway, neither Blum nor de Gaulle 
had a choice, for their power was too 
precarious. Mirkine-Guetzévitch does not 
bring into the discussion two factors which, 
although shadowy, were extremely power- 
ful. The first is the ill-disguised hostility 
of the English and American Governments 
toward de Gaulle; it greatly weakened him. 
The second is the dread—not unfounded— 
that the French have of any personal gov- 
ernment. I do not believe in the parlia- 
mentary system, and I believe in direct 
democracy (a clean-cut referendum on vital 
issues, rather than confused general elec- 
tions). Mirkine-Guetzévitch is on the 
other side. The professional politicians 
agree with him. I am not sure that the 
average citizen will be satisfied. But, even 
when we differ, it is impossible not to be 
impressed by the clarity, the vigor, the gen- 
erosity of Mirkine-Guetzévitch’s thought, 
as well as by his unique command of in- 
formation. 
ALBERT GUERARD 
Stanford University 


James, Preston E. Brazil. Pp. x, 262. 
New York: Odyssey Press, 1946. $2.75. 


This book, a reprint of the sections on 
Brazil from the author’s Latin America 
with facts brought up to date and new 
material added, is both comprehensive and 
contemporary. Forty-four legible maps 
and many excellent photographs supple- 
ment the text. l 

The main theme of the volume is the 
pattern and expansion of settlement as re- 
lated to the physical characteristics of the 
land and the types and stages of economic 
pursuits, The volume provides an im- 
partial answer to the question, Why, after 
four hundred years of settlement in an 
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area larger than the United States of 
America, is so large a part of Brazil still 
outside the areas of concentrated popula- 
tion? For the country as a whole and for 
its five major geographic regions the author 
critically analyzes the physical character- 
istics of the land and the stages of eco- 
nomic development. Though Brazil has 
become a leading agricultural, commercial, 
and industrial nation of the Southern 
Hemisphere and stands on the threshold 


of far greater development, serious prob- ° 


lems lie ahead. During four centuries of 
settlement, speculative economy has char- 
acterized most parts of the country. On 
the whole, “Brazilian economy remains 
speculative, exploitative, and unstable.” 
Brazil still struggles “with an unbroken 
circle of cause and effect relations: a sparse 
population in the midst of vast area 
leads to a continuation of the speculative 
economy, to destructive exploitation, and 
to lack of stability; and exploitation and 
lack of stability lead to a continuation of 
the condition of sparse population.” 

That this condition of Brazilian economy 
will in the near future change radically 
over a large part of the country is doubt- 
ful. While it may be claimed that 80 per 
cent or more of the land of Brazil may be 
potentially productive for farming and 
. grazing, millions of colonists must be 
found before even a small part of the un- 
utilized land can be settled. Compared 
with the vast extent of Brazil, the total 
area of potential pioneer . settlement is 
small indeed, if consideration be given to 
the prevailing attitude regarding the in- 
exhaustible possibilities of the land. Pio- 
neer settlement on a large scale would in- 


volve a supply of people eager to become _ 


permanent settlers in more remote parts of 
the country, the identification and delim- 
itations of land suited to the kind of 
agriculture the colonists: are capable of 
practicing, and the provision of railway or 
all-weather highway transportation. The 
author effectively points out that mining 
and manufacturing have shown extraordi- 
nary growth during the present century, 
but not without difficulties. The labor 
supply, the production of metals, chemi- 
cals, and fuels, and the transportation sys- 
tem are quite inadequate to support a 
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major industrial growth. According to 
the author, “Only a very great incréase in 
the national rate of population growth, 
through a vigorous program of health and 
nutrition, and a considerable increase in 
the volume of immigration can remedy this 
situation.” Although one may not in every 
instance agree with the author’s conclu- 
sions, the layman and the student of Bra- 
zilian affairs will find James’s analysis of 
Brazilian problems and potential develop- 
ment both informative and provocative. 

CLARENCE F. JONES 

Northwestern University 


MORGAN, ARTHUR E. Nowhere Was Some- 
where: How History Makes Utopias and 
How Utopias Make History. Pp. 234. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1946. $2.50. 


. Every recent student of Utopias has 
been aware of the fact that they, like all 
other cultural products, are not spun out 
of pure imagination, but are, in part at 
least, combinations of elements and char- 
acteristics suggested by actual features of 
social systems, past and present, here and 
there; each, of course, reflecting the genius 
of the particular Utopian writer. 

In Part One (which gives the book its 
name) of the present volume, Morgan de- 
velops the idea that some at least of the 
Utopias are in considerable measure repre- 
sentative accounts of actual countries and 
their social systems. His work on Edward 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward (reviewed by 
present writer in THE ANNALS for March 
1945) led him to the conclusion that the 
ancient Peruvian empire of the Incas had 
served Bellamy as a potent source of in- 
formation. This in turn led him to a com- 
parable examination of More’s Utopia, 
with even more striking similarities ap- 
pearing. In the Appendix he briefly re- 
views the accounts of voyages to South 
America available in Europe in Sir Thomas 
More’s time. Chapter I is a concise de- 
scription of the Incan social system—the 
“model for Utopia.” In Chapter I]—the 
key chapter—he presents parallels in the 
form of actual quotations with respect to 
some fifteen important Utopian details of 
the social organization and practices of the 
Incan Empire, as described in W. H. Pres- 
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cott’s Conquest of Peru (1847), C. R. 
Markham’s The Incas of Peru (1900), or 
Philip Ainsworth Mean’s Ancient Czviliza- 
tions of the Andes (1931) and More’s 
Utopia and Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
(in several cases his Equality). In Chap- 
ter III, non-Utopian similarities are dis- 
cussed. As far as the.three particular, 
major sources of Incan information are 
concerned in relationship to the specific 
Utopias, Morgan’s presentation is quite 
convincing. The extent to which similar 
direct and only slightly modified borrow- 
ings prevail in the case of the other thou- 
sand or so known Utopias must be a mat- 
ter of research. 

Part Two—The Utopian Tradition—is a 
general analysis of Utopias and Utopian 
thought developed through the themes: the 
origins of Utopias, the Golden Age expres- 
sions, characteristics and use of Utopias, 
why Utopias fail, and beyond Utopia. 
While fresh and valuable, and presented 
with Morgan’s broad and mature insight, 
several other students of Utopias have 
covered much the same ground before. 
While the Golden Age thinkers and the 
Utopians are both concerned with depict- 
ing the good social life, the former have 
always placed it in a remote and irreclaim- 
able past, while Utopia is somewhere ahead 
and may be attainable at least in part. In 
the reviewer’s opinion, Morgan’s special 
findings as revealed in Part One of his 
book lead him to develop a much closer 
identity of the two ideas than the bulk of 
historical examples of each warrants. 

It might be observed that the present 
revival of interest in Utopias reflects the 
troublous nature of our time. 

J. O. HERTZLER 

University of Nebraska 


Gray, ALEXANDER. The Socialist Tradi- 
tion. Pp. 523. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., Inc., 1946. $7.50. 


This is a difficult book to write about, 
especially for one who happens to enter- 
tain some doubts as to the value of all 
“stories” of thought and ideas. Nobody is 
qualified to meet on terms of equality the 
masters of a long tradition, and in at- 
tempting to interpret and summarize the 
thoughts of our betters, the result is too 
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often a vulgarization that eliminates the 
vital tension and character of the original. 
The schoolmaster (be he named Catlin, 
Durant, Gray, or Russell) easily shows 
where earlier philosophers fell short of the 
right standards, but he fails to understand 
their real claims to creative greatness. 
Historians of thought have on the whole 
succeeded in reducing them to levels of 
contemporary mediocrity. With these 
reservations, it has to be admitted that, 
within its species, this is a well-informed, 
witty, and even entertaining book. It will 
appeal to serious laymen and is likely to 
find a wide use in colleges and universities. 
The success which I foresee for it is well 
deserved. 

The author tries to be fair. In the 
Preface, however, he (honorably) admits 
a distaste for Marx, Lasalle, and Rousseau, 
but still I find his treatment of Rousseau 
not far from outrageous. Even his phi- 
losophy deserves something better than an 
enumeration of its absurdities. The author 
completely fails to explain why Rousseau 
for so Jong cast a spell over so many, for 
the author’s reference to the “pervasive 
atmosphere which emanated from Rous- 
seau as a whole” is hardly to be taken 
seriously. The important section dealing 
with Marx-Engel, while orthodox (in a 
non-Marxian sense) and all but a monu- 
ment to common sense, does not render 
justice to the real insights of Marx and the 
factors which for better or worse destined 
Marxism to become a great historical force. 
I find the sections on Leninism too brief, 
and regret that Stalin (an important so- 
cialist father in his own right) is not given 
an independent place in the book. The 
author is paradoxically at his best writing 
about the utopian socialists—in particular 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, and Owen; and his 
sympathy lets him write freely, delight- 
fully, and with judgment. 

In conclusion, though this book be a 
history of ideas, I read it with pleasure. 
According to the preface, Mr. Gray “should 
greatly appreciate a long evening with 
Fourier in a quiet hostelry.” I confess, 
most humbly, that I should like (though I 
pray on this side of an “Elysium, devised 
by Mr. Eric Linklater”) a convivial eve- 
ning with Mr. Gray devoted to easy talk 
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on the subject of the socialist fathers and 
the mighty movements they sired. 

JoHN LINDBERG 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N. J. 


Cote, MARGARET. Beatrice Webb. Pp. vi, 
229. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1946. $3.00. 


Ever since the appearance of Bernard 
Shaw’s stimulating review of this book in 
The New York Times, Webbians have 
awaited with mounting impatience an 
American edition. The volume at hand, 
while not providing a definitive study of 
the unique partnership which greatly in- 
fluenced social and political thought and 
action of two generations of English life, 
does offer an intimate record of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. It reveals, perhaps more 
clearly than any other book, how Mrs. 
Webb’s effect on a steadily growing intel- 
lectual circle has borne fruit in our times 
in a variety of state and private papers, 
including the Beveridge Report and the 
Keynes Monetary Scheme. 

The influences in Beatrice Webb’s life 
were many, the strongest being that of her 
distinguished husband, although Charles 
Booth would seem to run him a close 
second, at least during the early formative 
period of her life. Sidney Webb taught 
his wife how to enlarge and apply the 
techniques she had learned from Mr. 
Booth and already utilized in her studies 
of London dock labor, sweated labor in the 
East End tailoring trade, and the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

Trade unionism, the first intensive field 
for partnership study, served to develop 
the method of social study forever asso- 
ciated with the Webbs. Final conclusions 
reached by them were always thoroughly 
documented. Some caustic critics have 
questioned how far these conclusions were 
impartial, but no one has claimed that the 
Webbs’s treatises were not based on ex- 
haustive researches .and extensive travels. 
Some volumes, such as the ten which 
emanated from their examination of local 
government, remain even today completely 
unrivaled. Mention should be made also 
of the Webbs’s active participation in the 
formation of the London School of Eco- 
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nomics, commemorated in the spring of 
1946 by an article in Economica, designed 
to provide economic teaching and research 
on a university level. Stress must be 
placed on the fact that this school, from 
its tenuous inception to its present inter- 
national fame, was never used as a means 
of covert socialist propaganda by either of 
the Webbs. 

One of Beatrice Webb’s most interesting 

and profitable experiences was concerned 
with the Royal Commission on the Poor 
Law which was appointed by the Balfour 
government in 1905. From that date for- 
ward her public personality began to 
emerge, and with the completion of the 
Commission’s survey and the publication 
of the minority report, for which Mrs. 
Webb was almost wholly responsible, she 
appeared fully in the limelight. 
' Her trip to the Soviet Union in 1932 
rounded out Mrs. Webb’s life, and from it 
came a love which grew steadily during 
the years before the Soviet Union proved 
itself acceptable to the rest of the world. 
The Webbs’s book, Soviet Communism, re- 
mains an outstanding approach to a highly 
debatable subject, and has reached an en- 
larged reading public through the improve- 
ment of Anglo-Russo relations. 

An adequate evaluation of Beatrice 
Webb’s contribution to the social sciences 
must wait upon a perusal of her journals, 
shortly to be published, as well as a con- 
sideration of the opinions of other writers 
concerning her work. It can safely be 
stated here, however, that Mrs. Webb was 
entirely devoid of the personal vanity and 
the need for monetary recognition which 
far too often blind public servants and 
independent scholars. Her life history is 
the social history of two generations, and 
in it she provided one of the “most com- 
plete. vindications of marriage that has 
ever been seen in British public life.” In 
the intellectual realm her most dominant 
characteristics were her strong sense of the 
practical, her fundamental consistency, and 
her originality. 

For these and other reasons presented 
by Mrs. Cole, Beatrice Webb’s name car- 
ries great weight today in a world largely 
dedicated to the study and application of 
the theories and procedures presented and 
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developed in her many diverse publica- 
tions. More than that, the ideals engen- 
dered in them shine out as one guide to a 
slowly awakening peacetime social con- 
science. 
Mary E. MURPHY 
Hunter College of the 

City of New York 


LÉTOURNEAU, FIRMIN. Le Comté de 
Nicolet. Pp. 200. Montreal: Fides, 
1946. No price. 


Nicolet is one of Quebec’s most rural 
and most French counties; a “cradle” 
county which has reared generation after 
generation of new labor for the textile mills 
of New England and, more recently, for 
the mills of the province of Quebec in- 
cluding especially those of Drummond- 
ville, a flourishing city nearby. In some 
decades the county has lost more people 
by emigration than it has gained by a 
large excess of births .over deaths; in 
others, it has held its own. In one or two 
recent decades there have been enough 
growth of its small towns and enough 
colonizing of marginal lands to allow some 
growth of population. Whether the net 
result be loss or gain, the migration is al- 
ways outward; so that practically all the 
people of the county are descendants of 
early settlers. The characteristic family 
names can nearly always be traced back to 
the county, no matter where one finds 
them. 

A second feature that makes the county 
of special interest to students of rural cul- 
ture is that the French Canadian move- 
ment for maintaining people on the land 
has flourished there. The Union of Catho- 
lic Farmers, the co-operative movement 
(for standardizing, improving, processing, 
and selling farm products), the co-opera- 
tive credit unions, the Catholic women’s 
and youth organizations, the rural credit 
and the colonizing plans of the government, 
and the work of the agronomes (county 
agents) are all parts of this movement. 
Létourneau has been active in this move- 
ment. It is plain that he gathered his 
data and wrote his little book as an apostle 
of the improvement and spread of the 
French Canadian rural way of living. 
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The data consist of a description of the 
physical geography of the region, a history 
of settlement and population from the 
seventeenth century to the present, a his- 
tory and analysis of agriculture—crops, 
prices, income, capital, and debts—and 
finally an account of the movements men- 
tioned above and of the objectives which 
the author believes they should strive for. 
One might complain that the data are pre- 
sented almost entirely as totals for the 
county and as averages per farm, broken 
down only enough to show differences be- 
tween the old, richer parishes on the shore 
of the St. Lawrence and the progressively 
newer and poorer parishes toward the 
southern interior of the region. One does 
not get a living, organic conception of the 
French Canadian family living and work- 
ing on its land, and meeting the crises of 
turnover of generations, of the market for 
produce, and of the exhaustion and re- 
plenishment of soil. The author might 
properly reply to such a complaint that 
such a conception may be got from fiction, 
from Léon Gérin’s monographs (now fifty 
years old), or from Horace Miner’s study 
of St. Dénis. A more detailed account of 
the functioning of the family system of 
living, work, and succession might, how- 
ever, give Létourneau and his associates 
some new understanding of the forces 
with which they have to cope in achiev- 
ing the ends they have in mind. 

To give an example, I have heard from 
notaries that in the poorer parts of this 
very county the time-honored system of 
family succession has broken down, pre- 
sumably because the poorness of the soil 
combined with rising costs of medical serv- 
ices, clothing, and so forth, makes a young 
couple unwilling to accept—along with the 
family farm—-the responsibility of provid- 
ing for aged parents and for the support, 
education, and establishment of younger 
siblings. I am sure that Létourneau is 
familiar with things of this order; perhaps 
he will deal with them in a later study. 

Everett C. HUGHES 

University of Chicago 


BARON, STANLEY (Ed.). Country Towns 
in the Future England. Pp. 140. Lon- 
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don: Faber and Faber Limited, 1943. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The stated object of the Country Towns 
Conference of the Town and Country 
Planning Association, the third of a series, 
was “to consider what part country towns 
should play in a national planning policy, 
and whether there is ground for united ac- 
tion in representations on planning policy 
to the Government, in making their view- 
point known to public opinion, and in other 
ways.” 

Representatives of over a hundred small 
communities and of various cultural inter- 
est and planning groups attended. The 
prime mover of the conference, the Town 
and Country Planning Association, advo- 
cated, as was to be expected, the recon- 
struction of “blitzed” and congested areas 
at low densities, and the decanting of in- 
dustrial, commercial, and population con- 
centrations onto new sites. For support, 
the association turned to the Barlow, 
Uthwatt and Scott reports on industrial, 
land, and planning policy, prepared for the 
British Government. 

In the opening address, F. J. Osborn, 
mainstay and secretary of the association, 
doubted that the growth of large cities was 
a mecessary concomitant of the industrial 
revolution. Mr. Osborn overlooked the 
fact that such growth did occur in the in- 
dustrial development of every country 
with a laissez faire economy. Only a 
planned economy could have prevented 
such growth, even if it were desirable to 
do so. However, demands for planned 
economy: came only after the development 
of industry had already taken place. 

Mr. Osborn recommended towns of a 
20,000 to 50,000 population range as being 
` the most suitable for Britain’s needs. He 
admitted the cultural advantages of the 
larger cities, but called on the towns to 
rival them through co-operative programs. 

The cultural offerings of both the towns 
and the large cities should be greatly im- 
proved. But even if every community of 
20,000 were to have its own theater, opera, 
and symphony at some period of advanced 
economic and cultural level, the large city 
would undoubtedly still be able to offer 
even greater diversity and to develop new 
forms of cultural facilities. Also, in a 
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large city various members of a family 
group can satisfy diverse interest, occupa- 
tional, and consumer needs. 

A few of the discussions were not com- 
mendatory to small towns, which were 
criticized for their social caste, poor mass 
transportation, and inadequate labor sup- 
ply. 

The possibilities of establishing industrial 


‘estates or planned industrial districts under 


single control were discussed. The case 
for the small market town was also made. 
One speaker chastised the association for 
putting too much emphasis on new towns 
rather than on the development of exist- 
ing ones. 

A program of required planning legisla- 
tion was outlined. In the following dis- 
cussion, local direct subsidy to attract in- 
dustry was discussed and dismissed as a 
harmful expedient. 

The volume contains little useful in- 
formation. It does serve as an introduc- 
tion to the views of some small-town local 
British officials and the leadership of the 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
and includes briefly reported remarks of 
Julian Huxley, the scientist, G. L. Pepler, 
the town planner, R. L. Reiss of Welwyn 
Garden City, and other interesting par- 
ticipants. 

MARTIN MEYERSON 

Chicago 


PETERSON, ELMER T., et al. Cities Are 
Abnormal. Pp. 263. Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1946. $3.00. 


Here is a popular symposium whose title 
may attract the attention of casual readers 
to certain problems of city life in the 
United States; but to students of social 
science, it has little to offer. 

There is a good time perspective in 
Chapter 2 by Sears. Thompson offers a 
good analysis of urban populations and 
the vulnerability of our cities to air attack 
in Chapters 3 and 12. Vogt discusses in- 
telligently some of the economic factors 
affecting the growth of cities and possible 
decentralization. 

A number of interesting hypotheses are 
presented, but without much evidence as 
to their validity: “Interdependence . 
has encountered the law of diminishing re- 
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turns” (p. 10). “Through the processes of 
social and intellectual evolution [man] 
lost his ability to get along with nature” 
(p. 21). “Noise causes fatigue and im- 
pairs the hearing” (p. 101). “The me- 
tropolis furnishes a great attraction to the 
average individual in general and to those 
tending toward the abnormal in particular” 
(p. 136). “As the pressure of the city de- 
stroys faith it undermines the forces of re- 
ligion” (p. 246). Urban youth displays 
“,. . constitutional inadequacy, bred in its 
vitiated atmosphere, nourished in its un- 
healthful environment, and brought to 
fruition by maternal overprotection” (p. 
111). ; 

Numerous other arbitrary dicta display 
the bias of the authors: “Natural or rural 
life is the inescapable norm” (p. 20). 
“Neither an apartment nor a tenement is 
a suitable place to rear a child or keep a 
dog” (p. 96). “It is almost impossible for 
a woman to be a good and wise mother in 
the city” (p. 112). “Unbalanced distribu- 
tion of population ... threatens . . . the 
freedom of individual enterprise and repre- 
sentative government” (p. 159). 

The book contains many obvious truths, 
but they are sometimes stated in ways that 
easily mislead the reader. For example: 
“Tf America has a literary tradition, it is 
not based upon a purely metropolitan con- 
cept” (p. 247). 

This little volume is less challenging to 
the citizen than Lincoln Steffens’ Shame of 


the Cities, less interesting to the general - 


reader than Walker’s American City, and 
less valuable to the social scientist than 
Zorbaugh’s Gold Coast and Slum. Its 
general program of decentralization is con- 
genial to the reviewer, but he finds it in- 
effectively presented and inadequately sup- 
ported. 
Stuart A. QuEEN 
Washington University l 


WHITE, Leonarp D., et al. New Horizons 
in Public Administration. Pp.145. Uni- 
versity, Ala.: University of Alabama 
Press, 1945. $2.00. 


This little volume resulted from six lec- 
tures offered by Leonard D. White, Mar- 
shall E. Dimock, Donald C. Stone, Gordon 
R. Clapp, John D. Millett, and Arthur W. 
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Macmahon to students and faculty con- 
cerned with the Southern Regional Train- 
ing Program in Public Administration, and 
put together by Roscoe C. Martin as the 
initial publication of the University of 
Alabama Press. This book is indicative 
of the method used in the few schools of- 
fering an inclusive program in public ad- 
ministration, among which are the South- 
ern Regional Training Program (Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee), Syracuse, Har- 
vard, and Wayne. All are attempting, each 
in its own way, to bring the realities of 
administration to their students, usually by 
arranging contacts with leading practition- 
ers, so that the student bodies may become 
acquainted with personalities as well as 
ideas and ideals, 

Dr: White dwelt on the theme that legis- 
lators as a whole are inclined to feel a re- 
sponsibility for administration, as well as 
for the policy-determining function of 
their office. Such attempts lead to sterile 
management, when the opposite is needed. 
Through such a device as the operations 
audit it is easy for the legislative bodies 
to keep a sufficient check on their bureau- 
cratic creations to satisfy public weal. 
Professor Dimock, regretting the tendency 
of the “efficiency boys” to practice benevo- 
lent despotism in their administrative ca- 
pacities, would inculcate the general idea 
that democracy is a form of government 
in which the power rests in the members 
of a community as a whole. The relation- 
ship between Congress and the bureaus 
would be improved if Congress would 
cease being stingy with itself and-increase 
its own administrative staff, one of the 
smallest in Washington. 

Mr. Stone held that administrators must 
know that they can work with people 
rather than having people work for them. 
They must also possess that indefinable 
ability of liking and understanding people. 
Executives can save time and also train 
juniors more thoroughly if assistants are 
taught to bring in possible solutions, in- 
stead of opening with the old expression— 
“Here’s’' a problem.” 

For those not living in the Tennessee 
region, a good lesson may be learned from 
a study of that program, showing how the 
original project resulted from fact-finding 
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studies made by all kinds of local organi- 
zations, supervised and correlated by the 
National Government. Paralleling the ex- 
perience of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
are some of the problems of the staff or- 
ganization where the national administra- 
tion must work through local, state, and 
regional offices. This has necessarily led 
to a dual supervision of branch offices 
where conflicts must be resolved in terms 
of public service. 
Lent D. Upson 
Wayne University 


FRIEDMAN, Mitton, and SIMON Kuznets. 
Income from Independent Professional 
Practice. Pp. xxxiii, 599. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1945. $4.50. 


The authors of this work undertake an 
appraisal of incomes from independent 
professional practice in the United States, 
based on questionnaire data gathered by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, covering the years 1929-32, from 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, certified pub- 
lic accountants, and consulting engineers. 
To these data were added certain samples 
gathered by the Department for years sub- 
sequent to 1932. The whole was sub- 
jected to intensive statistical analysis to 
determine the quantitative effect on in- 
comes in these professions of various fac- 
tors such as the state ef business, the pro- 
fession and type of service engaged in, 
location of the service, length of practice, 
training, reputation, and the like. 

It is a monumental effort by experts to 
evaluate by mathematical means a grist of 
material only to a slight degree capable of 
such treatment. Social considerations sel- 
dom yield to mathematical analysis. Just 
why men and women go into the profes- 
sions can be only guessed at by reviewing 
factors of family pride, family tradition, 
ambition to be somebody, influence of 
friendly advisers, mere accident, and the 
like. One and all, these factors defy the 
application of the slide rule. 

The analysis goes at some length into the 
effect of size of the community in which 
the professional is located; size referring 
to numbers of population. Deep students 
of community take little account of mere 
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census figures. Is it a town of owned 
homes? Is it the small social and trading 
center of a farm area? Is it a suburban 
dormitory town? Is it a cluster of work- 
ers’ rental quarters about some single 
manufacturing plant? Is it a one-industry 
city? These are the real criteria of differ- 
ence between communities. There is no 
statistical magic to classify or evaluate 
them for purposes of estimating income. 

Again, it is hard for the lay reader to 
appreciate a mathematical comparison be- 
tween professional services sought under 
the compulsion of illness and pain, and 
those engaged in as a matter of business 
expediency. This difference in concept, as 
separate as the poles, defies solid compari- 
son; and there is small point in correlating 
and comparing averages, rates, and totals. 
Such mechanical analysis seems to the lay 
mind like figuring for its own sake. 

The text is replete with apologies for the 
incompleteness of the material and with 
assumptions necessary to bridge over gaps 
in the process. Data secured by question- 
naire, even when gained through the most 
expert questioning, are proverbially inac- 
curate and unreliable. Men asked.to state 
their professional income for a period of 
years are apt, first, to forget; second, to 
interpret variously the meaning of the 
questions; and third, to state results with 
reservations. This factor of probable in- 
accuracy of data runs through the study 
like mold in bread. 

But however critical the lay reader may 
be of this work, as a whole, it must be ac- 
cepted as a forthright, painstaking study in 
a sector calling for much study. .The lay- 
man may not derive much benefit from a 
reading. The student of scientific research 
may study it with admiration. 

Rogert W. Kerso 

University of Michigan 


Groves, Harotp M. Postwar Taxation 
and Economic Progress. Pp. xiv, 432. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. $4.50. 

This book was prepared by Professor 
Groves as a research study for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. In 
substance, it is a more detailed discussion 
of American tax problems which the author 
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has already dealt with in his numerous 
previous books and articles. 
ideas in this field are well known to all 
specialists. Therefore, without repeating 
the arguments against some of his pro- 
posals as made by the reviewer in THE 
ANNALS, November 1944, p. 205, only 
some additional remarks will be made here. 
Dr. Groves insists that “the tax system 
can weaken the incentive to consume and 
thus undermine the highly essential post- 
war market: consumption taxes and other 
levies that fall heaviest on the low-income 
strata are likely to have this effect.” This 
statement, repeated in other parts of the 
book, cannot remain unchallenged. Al 
taxation collected is immediately spent by 
the government, thus often increasing the 
nation’s total consumption, and it is a great 
exaggeration to fight indirect taxes under 
the pretext that they endanger the “post- 
war market.” A few highly taxed com- 
modities may feel the pinch (for instance, 
luxury articles), but, in general, total 
spending of the nation will not be reduced, 
probably even increased, through those 
who will be paid by the government. From 
this angle the author’s opposition to what 
he calls “irrational” sales tax is not well 
founded, and the retail sales tax is cer- 
tainly fairer than the tobacco tax, the 
liquor tax, the house tax, the poll tax, and 
many others. A spendings tax which he 
prefers would be a most irrational dupli- 
cation of a progressive income tax. (See 
the reviewers memorandum in Congres- 
~ sional Record, June 18, 1943, p. A3071.) 
It is impossible to reconcile oneself to 
the conclusion that “the inheritance tax as 
a fiscal instrument is clearly [?] superior 
to the estate tax.” This finding contradicts 
the experience and development of death 
taxes in all countries (see THE ANNALS, 
January 1936, pp. 86 f.). Every death 
tax is paid from the estate left by the de- 
ceased, and even a pauper can pay a mil- 
lion-dollar death tax. With the applica- 
tion of the consanguinity scale, the testator 
is encouraged to leave the estate to the im- 
mediate family: any wider distribution of 
~ his estate entails heavy tax rates. Very 
weak is the argument that “leaving $1 mil- 
lion to a widow is an entirely different 
situation from bequeathing the same sum 
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to a distant cousin.” Indeed, why should 
we penalize bequeathing to distant rela- 
tives and strangers if the testator wants 
it? Dr. Groves’s long discussion in favor 
of taxing capital gains on the same lines 
as other ordinary income is not convinc- 
ing, either. 

The author is in favor of a new kind of 
income tax independently levied for state 
and local purposes, like the present mu- 
nicipal income tax of Philadelphia. This 
is rather strange, since it is well known, 
not only from experience in Philadelphia 
but in European countries, that in such a 
case commuters pay the tax to the city 
and the surrounding communities carry the 
burden of education, health, and protec- 
tion of the commuters’ families. Much 
more advisable and practical would be a 
tax on rentals. (See the reviewer’s study: 
The Place of Illinois in a Rational Tax 
Reform Plan, 1941, pp. 28, 34.) 

For specialists in public finance, the new 
book by Dr. Groves presents an important 
source as checking against more conserva- 
tive viewpoints. Unfortunately, he greatly 
ignores European practice and theories. 

PAUL HAENSEL 

Mary Washington College, 

Fredericksburg, Va. 


PoLANYI, MICHAEL. Full Employment and 
Free Trade. Pp. x, 155. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1945. $2.75. 


In Full Employment and Free Trade, 
Professor Polanyi sets for himself the task 
of “converting the Keynesian theory of 
employment into a matter of common 
sense.” He disclaims any intent of adding 
new material to the Keynesian doctrine, 
hoping rather to increase popular under- 
standing of the implications of the theory. 
On the whole, he achieves this result, in 
this reviewer’s opinion. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the reading public 
in the United States likely to be reached 
by this type of “popular presentation” 
will probably be somewhat smaller than 
that reached by such a writer as Stuart 
Chase. 

No doubt part of the difficulty Hes in 
the English idiom which is unfamiliar to 
the American reader. Beyond this, how- 
ever, Professor Polanyi appears to be 
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guilty occasionally of a common profes- 
sorial error—that of seeking popular un- 
derstanding by the use of oversimplified 
and crude language devices. For example, 
Professor Polanyi describes the process of 
pumping new money into circulation as 
“squirting,” and the process of drawing off 
money from circulation as “sucking.” 
Despite these foibles the book con- 
tributes substantially to current thinking 
about the problem of full employment. 
Because of his own sympathy with the 
Keynesian theory, this reviewer found the 
argument convincing except on one point. 
Polanyi vigorously objects to Sir William 
Beveridge’s linking up of desirable social 
reforms with deficit spending as the cure 
for peacetime unemployment. Polanyi is 
so insistent that deficit spending is -the 
only useful device that he is at pains to 
reject economic planning and social reform 
as confusing and unrelated to the solution 
of unemployment. This seems unconvinc- 
ing. If, as Polanyi insists, the vital thing’ 
is to maintain “full circulation” of money, 
it is difficult to see why proper planning of 
the use of public expenditures to serve 
desirable social ends is in conflict with the 
central objective. Indeed, Beveridge’s ar- 
gument that the public can be persuaded 
to the necessary deficit expenditures only 
by visualizing the social benefits which can 
result from planned use of the expendi- 
tures, appears to be more convincing. 
Similarly, Polanyi’s championship of a 
“free price economy” and his attack on 
socialistic tendencies seem incongruous, 
since his major device for maintaining full 
employment stability is a state-controlled 
plan for offsetting the gap between excess 
savings and investment by pumping in new 
money in the form of deficit expenditures. 
WILLIAM STEAD 
Vanderbilt University 


NwEBYL, Kart H. Studies in the Classical 
Theories of Money. Pp. xi, 190. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Niebyl’s book falls within the gen- 
eral field of the history of economic 
thought. He believes that the classical 
theories of money can be understood only 
against the background of economic reali- 
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ties, If we fail to keep in mind the par- 
ticular historical situations, we are bound 
to misconstrue the meaning of our intel- 
lectual ancestors. Mr. Niebyl therefore 
supplies the reader with some English eco- 
nomic history, chiefly but not solely of the 
time between 1750 and 1850. The author 
formulates his conclusion as follows: “No 
self-sustaining theory of money can actu- 
ally be formulated. The monetary rela- 
tions at any given time and the function 
ascribed to them can be perceived only as 
a reflection of ever-changing reality. Only 
analysis of the latter and the understand- 
ing of its processually changing character 
can give us today the clue to the meaning 
of money. A theory of money must, 
therefore, be an aspect of the general eco- 
nomic theory, the latter being itself, or 
being an aspect of, a dynamic theory of 
social organization” (pp. 163-64). 

Mr. Niebyl shows, for example, that in 
the late eighteenth century, money created 
by banks was not so much a means of ex- 
change as “a means of creating the needed 
additional capital, the automatic formation 
of which, in absence of proper institutions 
and because of the still unfinished integra- 
tion, was lagging behind the elements of 
the expanding structure of the country” 
(pp. 23-24). This, the theorist will im- 
mediately recognize, sounds much ‘like 
Schumpeter. Similarly, Mr. Niebyl points 
out that the mercantilists were not unrea- 
sonable in stressing the importance of gold, 
since “the gradual expansion of trade. . 
made possible by the development of 
manufacture encountered as its main ob- 
stacle the lack of a proportionately increas- 
ing fund of means of exchange” (p. 31). 
All of which is important and makes good 
sense. But does it really follow that “un- 
der these conditions there was no cause for 
the formulation of . . . a ‘quantity theory 
of money”? Is it really true that “a di- 
rect relation between the volume of money 
and volume of commodities can be estab- 
lished only if we presuppose the existence 
of at least a quasi-static relation of the 
data within the equation”? 

Mr. Niebyl’s book is both fascinating 
and bewildering; for, while the fundamen- 
tal thesis of Mr. Niebyl is simple and 
attractive, the details with which he sup- 
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ports it raise considerable doubt and re- 
sistance. Thus, it is not always easy to 
grasp Mr. Niebyl’s precise meaning. A 
great part of this lack of clarity is due to 
the frequent use of assertion or quotation 
in place of thorough historical documenta- 
tion. For instance, on p. 138 Mr. Niebyl 
mentions “changes resulting from an 
economy which began gradually to con- 
tract. The latter, however, became only 
gradually noticeable in the last half of the 
nineteenth century and, for that matter, 
are not even fully accepted by economic 
theorists today.” If this refers to secu- 
lar stagnation, it certainly deserves more 
discussion and documentation than Mr. 
Niebyl has given it. Furthermore, I find 
it hard to accept that the intellectual con- 
tent of an argument is affected primarily 
by the social status of its proponent (pp. 
130 ff.). Intellectual arguments, like chil- 
dren, are individuals, although they will 
show their heredity. 

A history of economic thought can be 
written in a number of ways. It can be 
anecdotal. It can trace the relation of the 
doctrines to the actual economic develop- 
.ments. Or, being a history of thought, it 
can show how a theory developed through 
the progressive solution of its internal 
difficulties. And these approaches could 
be mingled. Mr. Niebyl has used chiefly 
the second method. If this review seems 
unduly critical, it should perhaps be 


pointed out that this reviewer is a theorist: 


rather than a historian of economic thought 
or an economic historian. l 
W. F. STOLPER 
Swarthmore College 


Smıru, Bruce Lannes, Harotp D. LAss- 
WELL, and RarpH D. Casey. Propa- 
ganda, Communication, and Public Opin- 
ion: A Comprehensive Reference Guide. 
Pp. 435. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. $5.00. 


This volume is a continuation by the 
same authors of their important bibliog- 
raphy (Propaganda and Promotional Ac- 
tivities) published in 1935. The present 
bibliography is limited to objective studies 
and analyses rather than examples of 
propaganda “of the most representative 
titles from the great stream of writing on 
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the subject by advertisers, educators, 
journalists, lawyers, political leaders, psy- 
chologists, public administrators, public re- 
lations counselors, and the several varie- - 
ties of social scientists.” A comparison of 
the two volumes indicates, on the whole, 
that the organization of the bibliography is 
the same, with some rearrangement point- 
ing toward greater simplification. In the 
newer volume the 2,558 references are 
numbered consecutively in the sevén parts 
that constitute the bibliographical section. 
Most of the annotations are longer with 
more comprehensive notes on the authors. 
A distinctive feature of this volume is the 
starring of 150 outstanding titles “that 
represent the whole field of public analysis 
in due proportions,” with even fuller anno- 
tations than the unstarred titles. It is 
particularly noteworthy of the rapid growth 
of scientific interest in this field that 60 
per cent of these 150 titles have appeared 
since 1934. 

The present volume opens with four es- 
says on the science of mass communication. 
The first essay by Professor Casey sum- 
marizes with lucidity and conciseness what 
effect (1) the rise of democracy, (2) the 
technological and industrial revolution of 
the past one hundred years, and (3) ur- 
banization have had on American com- 
munications. 

In a provocative essay, “The Political 
Communication Specialist of Our Times,” 
Dr. Smith draws attention to the wko (the 
propagandist and his backers), rather than 
to the whet (content analysis) and the 
how (technique analysis). In this analysis 
of eight heads of states and eight propa- 
ganda ministers of eight great powers, 
Professor Smith calls dramatic attention 
to an indispensable and fruitful area of 
research to which Harold Lasswell pointed 
in his Psychopathology and Politics in. 
1930. The last two essays in the present 
volume were prepared by Dr. Lasswell 
and discuss the research progress that has 
been made in (1) describing the contents 
of communications and (2) describing the 
effects of communications. One is struck 
by the clarity of language and the com- 
prehensive scope of the research described 
in these two papers. 

The four essays should b- read by every 
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serious student in the field of mass com- 
munication. However, the reviewer would 
have preferred to see these excellent studies 
published elsewhere and not as an intro- 
duction to a comprehensive bibliography. 
This minor criticism does not detract from 
the recognition of a task well done‘and of 
the exacting nature of the project. 
BELLE ZELLER 
Brooklyn College 


LOGAN, SPENCER. A WNegro’s Faith in 
America. Pp. 88. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1946. $1.75. 


If there was ever a book the importance 
and interest of which were inversely pro- 
portional to its length, it is this analysis 
of one of American democracy’s most 
pressing problems by a former Staff Ser- 
geant in the United States Army. Winner 
of first prize in nonfiction in the Macmil- 
lan Centenary Awards, Mr. Logan’s book 
should be ranked with An American Di- 
lemma and Black Metropolis as a book of 
first importance, for both whites and Ne- 
groes, in the understanding and solution of 
America’s race problem. A Negro’s Faith 
in America is not a sociological and his- 
torical study, such as the two books just 
mentioned, but it is an unusually keen, 
critical appraisal of the present situation; 
and its author’s deep faith in democracy 
and his objective analysis of the problems 
of his race make this a book of dynamic 
_ significance. 

The first chapter, opening with the dra- 
matic “I am a Negro-American. All my 
life I have wanted to be an American,” 
tells briefly the story of Spencer Logan’s 
life. There follow three analytical chap- 
ters which discuss Negro leadership, the 
Negro slums, and miscegenation from the 
Negro’s point of view. Not all readers 
will agree with everything in these chap- 
ters, but no one can justly accuse the au- 
thor of overlooking the mistakes and weak- 
nesses of his own race, or of failing to 
appreciate the challenges presented. Chap- 
ter five—‘Hopeful Portents”—summarizes 
a wide variety of activities, at all age 
levels, which point the way toward a more 
tolerant and understanding future. Ser- 
geant Logan draws on his own experience 
and observations for an analysis of Negro 
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soldiers, their service, their demands, and 
the problems which will be associated with 
their return to civilian status. 

The book closes with a survey of “The 
Negro and Democracy,” The author rec- 
ognizes that the desirable outcomes he de- 
scribes must be brought about through 
education, and that such education will 
come slowly. But, he warns us, “we can- 
not tell how much time we have. We 
know that unless a working solution of the 
race problem in this country can be 
achieved soon, now that the war is over, 
we shall be in danger of a calamity which 
might have as devastating an effect on the 
nation as the continuance of the war itself. 
... And if America is unwilling or un- 
able to make its own democratic way of 
life the forerunner of a new cultural influ- 
ence in the life of all mankind our youth, 
both black and white, will have died in 
vain.” 

The preface of this book is dated 
“Okinawa, September, 1945.” Sergeant 
Logan has earned the right to be heard. 
We shall all be better off for listening. 

RALPH ADAMS BROWN 

New. York City 


WHITE, LLEWELLYN, and Roszert D. LEIGH. 
Peoples Speaking to Peoples. Pp. ix, 
122. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. $2.00. 


With funds furnished by Time, Inc. to 
the University of Chicago, the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press has undertaken 
to consider “the freedom, functions, and 
responsibilities of the major agencies of 
mass communication in our time: news- 
papers, radio, motion pictures, news-gather- 
ing media, magazines, books.” 

Peoples Speaking to Peoples is one of a 
series of special reports by commission 
staff members. Robert M. Hutchins, chair- 
man, and the members of the commission 
put their signatures only to a brief and gen- 
eral list of recommendations at the outset 
and then present the White and Leigh re- 
port “for public discussion and the serious 
consideration of the persons and agencies 
framing policy in this field.” Presumably 
the commission will adapt the White and 
Leigh recommendations for inclusion in the 
over-all report it is to issue later in 1946. 
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As White and Leigh tell of the great 
needs for international understanding, the 
barriers to be surmounted, the availability 
of adequate—of more and more magnifi- 
cent—-mechanical instruments, and the na- 
ture of international traffic in ideas, a 
haunting sense of unreality intrudes and 
persists and grows. This sense of un- 
reality stems especially, I believe, from 
the two following characteristics of the re- 
port: 

1. The authors apparently have a clear 
enough perspective on the “barriers in the 
way of communication of words and images 
‘across national boundaries . . . barriers of 
language, of religion, of social custom, of 
literacy, and of governmental restrictions 
at national borders.” But they ignore in 
this quotation and elsewhere in the book 
many of the most pressing problems cre- 
ated by private commercial interests. To 
those accustomed to a business-dominated 
press on the American pattern, governmen- 
tal restrictions on reporting are the great 
“harriers.” In the spirit of Burns’s “wad 
some Pow’r the giftie gie us to see oursels 
as others see us,” White and Leigh might 
well have realized that to those accustomed 
to a government-ridden or organization- 
controlled press,.economic and business re- 
‘strictions on reporting are the great “‘bar- 
riers.” 

2. The type solution for all problems, 
according to White and Leigh, is some 
basis for the merging of interests and con- 
trol in each international communication 
area, preferably under commercial leader- 
ship (eventually American or at least 
American-British), The authors recognize 
the evils fostered by older (foreign-domi- 
nated) cartels in communication areas, but 
they apparently believe that the “free 
flow of ideas” can best be stimulated and 
maintained through the sponsorship of a 
new and far more comprehensive cartel 


system under American or, at worst, 
American-British domination. “British and 
American news purveyors... must ac- 


cept the grave responsibility for telling, 
faithfully and fully, not only the story of 
the English-speaking world but the story 
of the whole-world to the whole world. 
. .. The sins of omission and commission 
of which they will have to repent if they 
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are to attain adequate goals include lim- 
ited distribution, insufficient volume, un- 
representative selection of items, and an 
almost unconscious nationalistic bias.” 

In other words, White and Leigh are not 
telling us how to facilitate Peoples Speak- 
ing to Peoples. They have written what 
appears to be a sound world-wide public 
relations analysis and program for those 
advocates of the “American Century” or 
Pax Americana who believe that their goals 
can be achieved through dollar imperial- 
ism. They assume that private communi- 
cation agencies do and will represent 
popular interests. They call for a break- 
ing down merely of political and ethnic 
barriers. They fail to become alarmed that 
their recommendations—once accepted— 
would open the way for the largest and 
most aggressive private operators to seize 
control of world-wide communication agen- 
cies as they have already worked their 
way into domination of agencies and facili- 
ties in a great many other international 
fields. Pious hopes of the efficacy of 
ethical controls, unless powerfully imple- 
mented in the public interest, will have 
their usual outcome: they will serve as 
protective propaganda for the aggressive. 

ALFRED McCiunc LEE 

Wayne University 


THarp, CLavoe R. Social Security and 
Related Services in Michigan, Their Ad- 
ministration and Financing. Pp. 180. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1946. No price. 


The administrator or student who wants 
in compassable form a description of the 
public services in social security and re- 
lated fields in the state of Michigan will 
find it in this publication of the Bureau of 
Government of the University of Michi- 
gan. Claude R. Tharp, the author, who 
is research associate in the Bureau, has 
admirably carried out the task he set him- 
self, namely, “to examine the administra- 
tion and financing? of “the social insur- 
ances, public assistance, certain health and 
child welfare services, and the rehabilita- 
tion of handicapped persons.” His study 
includes all programs in this area, Federal, 
state, and local—old age and survivors in- 
surance and railroad retirement, the state 
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activities in unemployment compensation, 
and the state and local organization of pub- 
lic assistance and general relief. When he 
discusses workmen’s compensation, he not 
only describes the system in Michigan but 
compares it with those in other states. 

This approach is characteristic of the 
way in which Mr. Tharp has covered his 
subject, so that, for example, in reading 
about the Michigan Crippled Children 
Commission one learns the administrative 
pattern existing in the country generally 
in this phase of health and medical serv- 
ices. The document, therefore, while fo- 
cusing upon Michigan, will have value for 
persons who are interested in seeing how 
the structure of the public social services 
in this state compares with parallel or- 
ganizations in the other states. 

The focus of the report is upon de- 
scription rather than recommendation, and 
the summary and conclusion indicate 
trends and include comments instead of 
emphasizing specific suggestions. The pur- 
pose of the book is to serve as a reference 
to which the inquirer who wants the facts 
of finance and administration in social se- 
curity and related services can turn, and 
this purpose Mr. Tharp has competently 
achieved. 

` KARL DE SCHWEINITZ 
Washington, D. C. 


NaSATIR, ABRAHAM P. French Activities 

in California: an Archival Calendar- 
Guide. Pp. 559. Stanford University, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1945. 
$10.00. 


French interest in the destiny of Cali- 
fornia has never been adequately studied. 
This is principally because no one has ever 
fully realized the wealth of material in the 
French archives. Professor Nasatir has 
taken the measure of that material in his 
useful “Calendar-Guide,” the fruit of in- 
termittent labors in Paris archives between 
1924 and 1934. With the help of other 
guides then in progress (like Leland and 
Doysié’s), he has indexed, calendared, and 
in many cases of key documents printed, 
the manuscripts on California that existed 
before the Second World War in the 
archives and libraries of France. Cross 
references remind the searcher where any. 
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of these documents has already been 
printed. Voluminous appendixes indicate 
other manuscript material on California to 
be found in Washington, in England, Spain, 
and other European countries, as drawn 
off from the entries in the Carnegie Insti- 


tution guides and in C. E. Chapman’s 


Catalog of the Materials in the Archivo 
General de Indias for the History of Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest. 

Mr. Nasatir explains that his compila- 
tion may be incomplete except for those 
files which he himself examined, such as 
Isles Sandwich, and Box Monterey in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Neverthe- 
less, we may add that the assembly of 
items is systematic, copious, apparently 
thorough, and highly useful. 

The work was ready for publication in 
1934 but delayed in appearance until 1945 
for lack of a subsidy. It would be inter- 
esting to read in the acknowledgments to 
whom we are indebted for the generosity 
which finally ensured publication. The 
author delivered his sheets to the printer 
in 1942 while France was still in the grasp 
of the Nazis and nobody knew of the fate 
of the archives. Therefore he did not 
tell us and perhaps could not tell us today 
what the war has done to disturb the re- 
pose of manuscripts catalogued over ten 
years ago. 

The introductory sketch of French ac- 
tivities in California before statehood 
makes no use of the manuscript so exten- 
sively catalogued and calendared in the 
guide that follows! It is based altogether 
on the printed material and few manu- 
scripts that existed in the Bancroft Library 
at Berkeley in 1934. An avowedly incom- 
plete bibliography includes a lengthy list 
of publications in French, and works by 
Frenchmen on California, up to 1940, in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, with indica- 
tions of such of these prints as are also to 
be found in the Bancroft Library. 

The volume is printed by an offset proc- 
ess from typed sheets, very legible and 
satisfactory. There is no index. 

SAMUEL Fraco Bemis 

Yale University 


Morris, RIcHARD B. Government and 
Labor in Early America. Pp. xvi, 557. 
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New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. $6.75, 


A sympathetic interest in the New Deal 
seems to have inspired the immense in- 
dustry which Professor Morris has lavished 
upon his study of labor in early America. 
Evidently he undertook, in the 1930’s, to 
demolish the then prevailing misconcep- 
tion that the American tradition discoun- 
tenances governmental regulation of eco- 
nomic activities. Toward this end he has 
amassed a convincing array of evidence to 
the effect that prior to 1700 and during 
the Revolutionary War, government did 
not keep its hands off American business. 

The major contributions which Mr. Mor- 
ris has made appear in Part I of his study, 
which is devoted to the subject of free 
labor. For five themes his accounts are 
the best in print. They are: governmental 
regulation of wages in seventeenth-century 
New England, the regulation of wages dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, concerted ac- 
tions on the part of workers, colonial labor 
relations pertaining to seamen, and the 
status of labor in the colonial and revolu- 
tionary armed forces. On these subjects 
the study offers a wealth of significant in- 
formation that is highly useful to the spe- 
cialist in American labor law. But the 
volume, by virtue of its technical, detailed, 
and legalistic character, is not to be recom- 
mended to the ordinary student. Although 
Part II (which deals with the indentured 
servant) covers familiar ground and offers 
little that is new, Mr. Morris’ discussions 
of the sources of bound labor and of the 
legal status of servitude take rank as the 
best expositions of those themes. 

The concluding chapter presents a dis- 
cussion of recent trends in labor law which 
cites many colonial precedents for modern 
practice. This chapter indicates that Mr. 
Morris’ purpose was to illuminate the 
present with light from the past. How- 
ever, such an effort to make history serve, 
directly, the needs of a contemporary pro- 
gram has its drawbacks, as well as its 
uses. In this case, the preoccupation of 
the author with current issues has confined 
his study more narrowly than its title 
"indicates. He has omitted the pervasive 
subject of slavery, presumably because 
colonial precedents in that sphere have 
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only a slight relevance to modern labor 
problems. More important, such an ap- 
proach does not explain the role of labor 
policy in the economic growth of the 
United States. In the main, legal topics 
have been dealt with in isolation; conse- 
quently the reader is not afforded a view 
of the nonlabor factors which influenced 
or determined labor policies in specific 
situations. The most serious omission on 
this score has to do with monetary condi- 
tions and prices. Mr. Morris has placed 
the emphasis on early legal regulations 
(with much attention to their medieval 
backgrounds) „and on present-day laws. 
However, the early colonial regulations 
were soon abandoned, and the colonies 
quickly entered an era in which govern- 
ment action was considerably less than in 
the Middle Ages (or in the 1930’s). Mr. 
Morris has failed to explain why the early 
regulations were made and why they were 
cast aside. He has ignored the important 
periods in which governmental regulation 
was at a minimum. In so doing, he has 
failed to give the reader a sense of the de- 
velopment that occurred during the peri- 
ods of a relatively free economy. His 
emphasis on medieval precedents and on 
quickly abandoned colonial regulations has 
the effect of obscuring two distinctive facts 
of American economic history: that the 
Thirteen Colonies and the United States 
were pioneers in discarding medieval eco- 
nomic regulations, and that a phenomenal 
development occurred between 1700 and 
1930 under the spur of laissez faire, ap- 
plied internally. 
Curtis NETTELS 
Cornell University 


MACGREGOR, Gorpon. Warriors Without 
Weapons. Pp. 228. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946. $3.75. 


In 1941 a sociopsychological study of 
some 1,000 Indian children, ranging in age 
from five to eighteen years and constitut- 
ing a random sample of each of five tribal 
groups (Hopi, Navaho, Zufii, Papago, and 
Sioux), was initiated under the joint aus- 
pices of the United States Office of Indian 
Affairs and the Committee on Human De- 
velopment ef the University of Chicago. 
This Indian Education Research Project, 
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to quote from the volume under review (p. 
9), “is the first step in a long-range plan 
of research, the ultimate aim of which is 
to attempt a systematic evaluation of the 
whole Indian administrative program with 
special reference to the effect of the new 
Indian Service policy on the Indians as 
individuals, to indicate the direction to- 
ward which these policies are leading, and 
to suggest how the effectiveness of Indian 
administration may be increased.” The 
focus of interest in the study as a whole 
has been the effect of acculturation proc- 
esses and contemporary social conditions 
on the personality development of Indian 
children. 

Primary data on the personalities and 
life histories of the subjects were sys- 
tematically obtained “by means of a bat- 
tery of psychological tests of both the 
projective and the performance types, sup- 
plemented by interviews with parents, 
teachers, and other community members 
and by medical examinations” (p. 9). An 
inventory and description of the tech- 
niques used are to be found in Appendix I. 
It is worth noting that the two projective 
techniques employed (Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception Tests) both proved 
immensely valuable and nicely supple- 
mented each other in obtaining a reliable 
personality picture of the subjects. Since 
the TAT had not been previously used 
among nonliterate subjects and the 
Rorschach technique relatively little, the 
results obtained by these two methods 
constitute a valuable demonstration of the 
cross-cultural application of novel tech- 
niques. Technical reports on these as well 
as the other tests used will be forthcom- 
ing later. 

Macgregor’s book is the second to be 
published in a series (the other being The 
Hopi Way by Laura Thompson and Alice 
Joseph, University of Chicago Press, 1944) 
which aims to give an integral and semi- 
popular account of the results of the study 
as interpreted with reference to each tribal 
group, viewed from the standpoint of its 
history and native cultural background. 
Part I, entitled “Dakota Life—Then and 
Now,” which constitutes approximately 
half the text, deals with the history of the 
western or Teton-Dakota, particularly dur- 
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ing the Reservation Period, when the radi- 
cal readjustments that furnish the kéy to 
the contemporary period took place. Part 
Ii, “Growing Up on the Reservation,” 
briefly reviews the developmental process 
from infancy through adolescence. Part 
IYI, “The Personality of the Dakota 
Child,” brings together the psychological 
results of the study of a sample of 166 
boys and girls from the Pine Ridge, South 
Dakota Reservation, ranging in age from 
five to eighteen and with various degrees 
of Indian blood. A characteristic feature 
of this part is the presentation of brief case 
studies of ten children. 

The over-all psychological picture that 
the Sioux present is a distressing one. 
Apathy, emotional impoverishment, inse- 
curity, and anxiety are only too plainly 
revealed in the descendants of a people 
once the best of buffalo hunters and the 
proudest of warriors. These Indians have 
not weathered the traumas of acculturation 
nearly so well as groups in the southwest. 
Indeed, we have in this case a particularly 
clear demonstration of the cumulative ef- 
fects, in time, of environmental pressures 
and a succession of events to which a peo- 
ple has not been able to adjust itself effec- 
tively. This has led to a transformation 
in the “group character” that is spiraling 
in a direction which, if not checked, can 
only lead to more and more psychological 
disorganization. Nevertheless, in Part IV, 
“Outlook for the Future,” the author 
sounds an optimistic note. If the Office of 
Indian Affairs, in view of the known his- 
torical and psychological facts, can help. 
to provide a fulcrum which will enable the 
Sioux to gain a new foothold and begin 
building a more secure and satisfying life 
for themselves, this will be a nice demon- 
stration of the genuine potency of ap- 
plied social science. 

A. Irvinc HALLOWELL 

Northwestern University 
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